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Article L 
Geology. — Its Facts and its Inferences. 

Geology is perhaps second to no other science in the 
extent of its researches, both in time and space; in the 
grandeur and utility of its developements; and in the 
accuracy with which its facts are unfolded. In space^ it 
accompanies the telescope as it sweeps the heavens, and 
fixes its corner-stone on the sublimest revelation in Astron- 
omy. In time^ it stretches its vision far into ancient peri- 
ods, and brings those wonderful phenomena to view, 
which, until a recent era, were impenetrably sealed up in 
the crust of the earth. 

In order to present its facts clearly. Geology calls to its 
aid, not only the light afforded by the higher branches of 
Physics, but also the knowledge derived trora those splen- 
did discoveries which form the admirable sciences of 
Mineralogy, Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, and compara- 
tive Anatomy. Furnished with these guides, it penetrates 
the solid strata of the earth ; separates the rocks into their 
simple elements ; and establishes the position, that there 
was a period when those elements had no combination. 
Revealing truth more strange than the tales of Arabian 
fiction, it shows that the fossil coal which burns in onr 
grates once formed the trees and plants of dense and lam- 

VOL. 11. 1 



6 Cfeology. — Ss Fads and Us Inferences. [Jan. 

rious forests ; and that the valuable mineral which enters 
so largely into the comforts of civilized society, once exist- 
ed as ferruginous mud, borne along and deposited by 
water at the bottom of its various basins, where chemical 
action consolidated it into iron-stone. It developes the 
astonishing fact, that large proportions of some of the 
strata of the earth have been derived from the organic 
remains of various species and classes of innumerable 
animals, who lived and died, and were changed into solid 
rocks, parts of which form the lofty temple, or add beauty 
to the drawing-room, in the shape of marble ornaments. 
Thus, equally connected with the highest branches of 
knowledge and with many of the common comforts of life. 
Geology presents a fielcT of sublime and exciting study, 
and opens that volume of nature, whose Author has im- 
pressed its language on the everlasting rocks. But not- 
withstanding the glory and utility of Geology, it is a source 
of deep regret that so many of its teachers have pursued a 
course which has established a perpetual warfare between 
some of its supposed facts and certain historical records 
found in the Bible. And so far has this spirit of opposi- 
tion influenced some of the leading geological teachers, 
that any system which accords with the Mosaic ac<;ount of 
the creation and of the deluge, is treated by them as un- 
worthy of serious attention. They cherish a fixed skep- 
ticism in regard to the references made to Geology by the 
Scriptures. And their writings have affected numbers of 
individuals with a latent, lurking unbelief, that often needs 
but a spark to kindle it into the flame which consumes all 
confidence in divine revelation. This fact is proved by 
certain past incidents, which are recorded * in history, 
wherein a new geological discovery, accompanied by cer- 
tain inferences deduced from it, has thrilled men like an 
electric shock, overturned the faith of many, and caused 
that of others to reel like a ship struck by a sudden tornado. 
Thus an unwarranted antagonism is kept up bet>^''een 
Geology and the Bible, and the rule is too often adopted, 
that Geology must destroy the validity of the Scriptures. 
" No sooner," says the Rev. Mr. Conybeare, " has any 
new discovery, whatever might have been its subject, 
occurred, (whether it was a fragment of Indian chronology, 
Of an Egyptian zodiac, or ttie mechanism of the universe, 
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or that of living bodies, or, lastly, some new fact relating 
to the structure of the earth,) than the first aspect under 
which some minds have seemed anxious to view it, has 
been, whether it would not furnbh some new weapon 
against revelation." 

But in the midst of this war, one fact should be well 
considered, though it is generally kept out of sight. Geol- 
ogy is yet a progressive science, — a science which still has 
vast discoveries to make, and whose system, certainly so 
far as undoubted deductions from established facts are 
concerned, remains to be completed. The history of 
Geology presents a long array of theories, which have had 
their brief day, and were successively exploded by fresh 
discoveries in the science.^ The physical tacts seen on the 
surface of the earth are indeed always the same, but in 
deducing principles from these facts, geologists differ as 
much from each other as men differ on other subjects ; a 
position which is clearly seen even in the most eminent 
works relating to the science. Cuvier, after alluding to 
many varying and contradictory systems, declares that 
" much diversity of opinion and contradiction has arisen," 
even among the most cautious geologists.' Among these 
opinions are some, wfiich, at the time of their establish- 
ment, were considered clear refutations of the Mosaic 
record. Yet, while they have been exploded by later dis- 
coveries, the Bible remains unchanged, like an ancient 
temple, which, though it has withstood centuries of deso- 
lating storms, is still as fresh as when it received the finish- 
ing touch of the architect. Nor is it a less significant truth, 
that some of the ablest geologists have not only made no 
discoveries in the sublime field of their research which 
militate with revelation, but have recognised on the ever- 
lasting rocks the writing of the same nnger which makes 
the pages of inspiration glow with the living fire of divine 
truth. 

One great cause of this warfare is the want of care on 
the part of many geologists, not to deduce any conclusions 
from discovered facts, save those which are perfectly ob- 
vious. This important truth is developed in the following 

1 For a compend of this history, see Lyell's PriDciples of Geology, 
vol. i., the first four chapters. 
9 Revolutions on the Surface of the Globe, p. 31. 
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quotation : " But the testimony of geological monuments 
possesses, at least, the advantage of being free from all 
suspicion of misrepresentation. We may be deceived in 
the inferences which we draw, in the same manner as we 
often mistake the nature and import of phenomena ob- 
served in the daily course of nature ; but our liability to 
err is confined to the interpretation, and if this be correct, 
our information is certain." ^ This is the precise difficulty 
— the interpretation of geological monuments has too often 
been erroneous. The history of geology proves that mul- 
titudes of unwarranted and contradictory conclusions have 
been deduced from the unquestionable Facts of the science. 
CJeological priests frequently give wrong explanations of 
their texts. And from the want of knowledge to enable 
them to detect the fallacy of such explanations, many 
people confound them with geological facts themselves, 
and then yield their confidence in the Scriptures to the 
influence of errors thus embraced. 

The following instance illustrates this position: An 
individual discovered near mount ^tna a stratum of lava 
which, according to his supposition,* flowed during an 
eruption that occurred about two thousand years since. 
On sinking a pit, he remarks that seven distinct strata of 
lava were found, on each of which about two feet of soil 
is deposited. Assuming that two thousand years are re- 
quired to decompose lava so as to form soil, and applying 
this assumption to the seven strata, he concluded that the 
lowest stratum must have flowed full fourteen thousand 
years since. This conclusion was esteemed an undeni- 
able fact ; and as Moses did not make the world half so 
old, it was considered by many persons to be completely 
destructive of his testimony, which they rejected as un- 
worthy of confidence.* Now the whole difficulty, in this 
instance, exists in confounding inferences with facts. 
That the strata of lava and soil really exist, is undeniable ; 
but the time assumed for their deposition is an unfounded 
inference. And this inference was annihilated by the dis- 
covery of six strata of lava and soil over Herculaneum, 
which were deposited in less than eighteen centuries. Mr. 

3 Ly ell's Principles of Geology, vol. i. p. 19. 
^ Corastock's Geology, p. 369, and onward. 
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Lyell shows conclusively, that this city was enveloped at 
fiwt, not with lava, but with luff, consisting *• of commi- 
nuted volcanic ashes, mixed with pumice," and that a 
large part of the lava and soil lying over the tuff, could not 
have been deposited until nearly one thousand years after 
the destruction of the city.^ Even in this case, no un- 
doubted conclusion could be obtained, if the time occupied 
in the deposition of these strata, had to be determined by 
the geological facts alone. For if history were silent con- 
cerning the period when Herculaneum was destroyed, no 
one could have told that the event occurred less than 
eighteen centuries since. And, taking the supposed case 
in regard to the strata of lava near ^tna, it might have 
been said that it was destroyed twelve thousand years 
since. But while Geology speaks of the existence of the 
strata of lava and soil, history defines the time when their 
deposition commenced. 

I have said that among even the leading geological 
teachers, theories are cherished of the most contradictory 
character, each of which is supposed to be founded on 
undeniable facts. This position wiU now be demonstrated 
by reference to a few of these theories, beginning with a 
point of comparatively less importance and proceeding to 
one of the grandest manifestations of the science. 

We refer first to volcanoes. Geology shows us the 
existence of volcanoes, developes the effects of their awful 
power, and accurately describes the changes on the surface 
of the earth, of which they have been the efficient instru* 
ments. These are facts impressed in legible language on 
physical nature, and there can be no controversy in regard 
to them. But if we examine the theories which relate to 
the origin and cause of volcanoes, it is seen that geologists 
widely differ from each other. Dr. Buckland assumes the 
position, though with some doubt, that the central parts of 
the earth consist of a mass of melted materials, and that, 
steam being generated by the access of water to these 
materials, earthquakes must be the result when this steam 
finds no vent, and eruptions must be the consequence at 
those places where the pressure of steam can eject lava 
through volcanic craters.^ Bakewell is inclined to the 



Lyeirs Principles of Geology, vol. i. p. 326. 

( Buckland*0 Bridgewater Treatife, voL L pp. 41, 
1* 
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same opinion, and thinks that the generation of steam 
under the surface of the earth would force passages through 
its crust, and eject lava and fragments of rocksJ Lyell, 
however, takes determinate ground against the notion, that 
the strata of the earth rests upon an internal melted mass 
of matter, and supposes that sufficient heat may be gene- 
rated by chemical action to melt the surrounding rocks, 
which may be thrown out in the fonn of lava, by the 
pressure of gases in their endeavor to escape.® Sir H. 
Davy supposed at one time, that " the metallic bases of 
the earths and alkalies might abound in an unoxidized 
state in the subterranean regions to which water must occa- 
sionally penetrate. Whenever this happened, gaseous 
matter would be set free, the metals would combine with 
the oxygen of the water, and sufficient heat might be 
evolved to melt the surrounding rocks."* This opinion, 
though once generally prevalent, was afterwards rejected 
by its author, and is now nearly if not quite obsolete. It 
would be easy to extend the number of conflicting theories 
on this subject. But it is sufficient to remark, that " the 
pages of our scientific journals and works on volcanoes, 
are crowded with new theories of volcanic action, all of 
which have found some defenders." ^° The reason for the 
existence of these conflicting opinions, is, that there is no 
access to facts by which the subject can be placed beyond 
the reach of mere speculation. Yet we discover that 
geologists have their various theories on this point, that 
each of these various theories has had its supporters, and 
that, in the absence of demonstrative facts, we cannot 
decide which is correct and w^hich is incorrect. 

The like difference exists among geologists in regard to 
the primary, granitic rocks, which compose the foundation 
of the crust of the earth. For the theory which some 
geologists present to account for the order of time when 
granite was created, others unequivocally deny, and offer a 
contrary theory. Yet both opinions are invested with such 
an aspect of truth, as to deceive the casual reader with the 

^Bakewell's Geology; third American edition, p. 337. 
* Lyell, vol. i. chaps. 17, 18. 

9 Quoted in Lyell, vol. i. pp. 460, 461. 

10 The Physical Condition of the Earth. Family Library, No. 78, 
p. 314. 
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fallacy that they are established facts in Geology. Dr. 
Buckland affirms that the primary granite was formed 
previous to the creation of any animal or vegetable life. 
He rests this opinion upon the obvious truth, that no re- 
mains of organic life have been discovered in the primary 
rocks, and that the intense igneous action to which those 
rocks have evidently been subjected, precludes the possi- 
bility of life in any shape until a period subsequent to their 
establishment.^^ Yet Dr. Mantell dissents from this view, 
and affirms that there is no proof of granite being " the 
primeval solid framework of the globe," formed anterior to 
all organic life. He supposes that granite may be com- 
posed of sedimentary deposits mixed with animal re- 
mains, and that subsequent igneous action has given it its 
present structure, and obliterated all traces of its sedi- 
mentary origin.'* Now though the opinion of Dr. Buck- 
land appears to be a necessary and rational inference from 
facts presented by sacred history and Geology, yet there is 
here all the difference between two leading geologists, 
that there is between the theories that primary granite wa^ 
formed, and was Tiot formed, prior to the existence of 
organized beings. 

Equal discrepancy of opinion exists in geological 
schools, in regard to the mode of the creation of the 
primary granite. Dr. Buckland contends for "the original 
fluidity of the entire materials of the earth, caused by the 
presence of intense heat. From this fluid mass of metals 
and metalloid bases of the earths, and alkalies, the first 
granitic crust appears to have been formed by oxydation 
of these bases." ** Dr. Mantell, however, takes an opposite 
theory, and argues thus : " The transmutation, by heat, of 
chalk into crystalline marble ; of loose sand into compact 
limestone ; of argillaceous slate into porcelain jasper ; of 
coal into anthracite ; of anthracite into shale and slate ; of 
slate into micaceous schist ; of micaceous schist into gneiss 
and granite; of the latter into trap, &c., together with the 
characters presented by the mineral products of existing 
volcanoes, prepare the mind to receive without surprise the 
theory of an eminent geologist and chemist, M. Fournet, 

11 Bridgewater Treatise, vol. i. chap. 6. 
WMantell'd Wonders of Geology, vol. ii.p. 78f>. 
13 Backland's Bridgewater Treatise, vol. i. p. 48. 
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that all the primary rocks are simply sedimentary deposits 
metamorphosed by igneous action." ** He also remarks, 
"we are warranted in concluding that granite and its 
associated rocks are nothing more than sedimentary 
deposits altered by igneous action." ^* There is a great 
difference between the theories of these two eminent men. 
Dr. Buckland believes that the primary granite rocks are 
igneous in their origin, because no signs of stratification 
have been discovered in them. But Dr. Mantell believes, 
from another class of facts, that they are sedimentary 
deposits, subsequently altered by intense heat. Now, all 
that geologists can determine on this question, is, that 
primary granite has been subjected to intense heat. But 
whether it is the product of intense heat, or of sedimentary 
deposits afterwards altered by the action of fire, they can- 
not determine. Yet eminent geologists take opposite sides 
of the question. If this disagreement results from geolo- 
gists having mistaken the nature of a certain class of 
physical facts, then their opinions should be cautiously 
received ; but if their theories are conjectural, then they are 
without the authority of demonstrated truth. Still, it is 
easy for ordinary readers to confound these theories with 
facts, when scientific men confidently advance them. 

We venture to affirm, from the foregoing considerations, 
that there is equal room for geologists to offer unfounded 
theories in regard to the age of the primary formations. 
The inference which most geologists deduce from estab- 
lished facts, is, that the primary formations were gradually 
produced in the lapse of vast periods of time. This posi- 
tion is measurably true, when applied to the rest of the 
formations which compose the crust of the earth. That 
considerable time elapsed during their deposition, though 
not to the extent for which many contend, is evident from 
the fact, that the traces of sedimentary origin which they 
present, together with the abundant fossil remains which 
they contain, prove that their materials were deposited by 
water. Still, the supposition that the primary rocks and 
soils were gradually produced by fixed laws, is a mere 
inference founded on uncertain analogy. For, if it be said 
that the particles of which the primary rocks arc composed, 

1* Mantell's Wonders of Geology, vol. ii. pp. 759, 760. 
1* Ibid, vol. ii. p. 768. 
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were deposited by water during a series of ages, the ques- 
tion presents itself, How did those particles originate? 
This places the subject only a step farther back, and 
applies our reasoning to crude matter; for of that matter, 
we propose the inquiry, Whence came it ? Was it gradu- 
aUy created by the operation of fixed laws ? Or did God 
create it immediately ? and if so, what prevents the con- 
clusion, that he at once created it in the form of primary 
rocks and soils ? 

Many geologists seem to avoid all systems which involve 
the intervention of any miraculous power in the creation 
of the crust of the earth, and to cling to the position that 
all the formations are the result of the gradual operation of 
uniform laws. Hence they commence this gradual opera- 
tion with rude, unfinished matter ; regardless of the fact, 
that it is as much a miracle to create unfashioned matter, 
as to create it at once in chemical combination as the 
primary rocks, soils, and water, and that uniform laws may 
not have operated upon it until after it made its appear- 
ance in such combination. Can reasons be offered which 
prove this view to be fact, and which show the progressive 
system to be mere inference when applied to nrst forma- 
tions? 

All geologists allow that matter was created by Deity, 
and that there was a time when it did not exist. Dr. 
Buckland says, " That the matter of the universe is not 
eternal and self-existent, but was originally created by the 
power of the Almighty."'® Professor Bakewell says, 
" The only proper answer to the question, how was the 
world made ? is briefly this : by the almighty power of its 
Creator." " Professor Silliman remarks, that " the world 
was, therefore, made in time by the omnipotent Creator."^® 
These statements are only echoes of the declaration, " In 
the beginning, God created the heavens and the earth." *• 
This fact being admitted, what reason is there for sup- 
posing that this matter was not created at once in chemical 
combination, and in the form of primary granite, soils, and 
water ? No reason, save that founded on analogy. And 

10 Buckland*8 Bridgewater Treatise, vol. i. p. 25, See also Mantell, 
vol. i. pp. 28, 29, and Lyell, vol. ii. pp. 506, 507. 
17 Bakeweirs Geology, p. 2. 
^ Appendix to Bakewell's Geology, p. 539. i^Geneais i. 1. 
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that this analogy will not sustain the supposition, is evident 
from the fact that it is stronger against than iat it. We 
shall endeavor to sustain this position. 

. Greologists affirm that there was a period in the history 
of the earth, when there was no organic life, and that the 
signs of its commencement are inscribed in legible lan- 
guage on physical nature. Professor Lyell remarks : 
*^ Man had a beginning ; and therefore the present state of 
the organic world has not gone on from eternity ; " and 
adds, that " he finds established, by purely phy^nical phe- 
nomena and proofs, the declaration of revelation, that in 
the first time man had no existence." * He farther de- 
clares, that " the low antiquity of our species is 

not controverted by any experienced geologist.""* Dr. 
Buckland remarks : '^ In these most ancient conditions, 
both of land and water. Geology refers us to a state of 
things incompatible with the existence of animal and 
vegetable life ; and thus on the evidence of natural phe- 
nomena, establishes the important fact that we find a 
starting-point, on this side of which, all forms, both of 
animal and vegetable beings, must have had a begin- 
ning." ^ Dr. Mantell affirms : " The creation of man, and 
the establishment of the existing order of things ; which 
we are taught both by revelation and natural records, took 
place but a few thousand years ago ; are events beyond 
the speculation of philosophy."^ The statement thus 
made, is not founded on conjecture ; but is sustained by 
undoubted geological facts. At one period, then, in the 
formation of the earth, neither animal nor vegetable life 
existed. Consequently the first animals and the first forms 
of vegetable life could not have been produced by the 
laws which now govern their continuation in their suc- 
cessors ; for these laws of generation could not act until 
the first forms of organic life had been cTeated to be subject 
to their power. Hence geologists are compelled to admit, 
that Grod not only created the matter which composed the 
first animals and vegetables, but that he immediately 

5» Lectures delivered in Newr York, p. 25. 
W LyelPs Geology, vol. i. p. 159. 
S9 Buckland*8 Briderewater Treatise, vol. i. p. 50. 
23 Wonders of Geology, vol. ii. p. 785. See also Hitchcock's Geol- 
ogy, and Cuvier*8 Revolutions on the Surface of the Globe. 
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created it in the form of the first animals and vegetables, 
and not by progressive laws, which, in this case, could not 
have had practical existence until the first forms had been 
created for them to act upon. The substance of this 
position appears in all the geological writings which have 
come within my observation. Yet, if a geologist could 
find a bone of the first man, or the trunk, or a leaf of the 
first tree, imbedded in rock, he would say that they were 
progressively formed by the laws of generation ; and this 
conclusion he would base on the analogy derived from the 
operation of those laws at the present day. It is evident, 
that while this analogy will hold good up to the first forms 
of organic life, yet there it completely fails ; for it cannot 
account for the creation of those first forms, as it accounts 
for those which have succeeded them. And geologists 
admit that failure, when they affirm that these first forms 
were created by the immediate power of Grod, as sacred 
history also declares in distinct terms. It being conceded 
and proved, that God did immediately create certain 
portions of matter in such forms and character, as con- 
stituted them the first animals and vegetables of future 
organic life, why not apply this fact to the creation of 
primary rocks, soils, and water ? Where is the necessity 
of inferring that the primary formations were created only 
in a long course of ages, when there is as much reason for 
believing them the results of immediate creation, as the 
first animals and the first forms of the vegetable kingdom.^ 
It is true, that the formations which rest on the primary 
rocks, present unequivocal proofs of progressive growth ; 
but it does not follow that the primary rocks were the re- 
sult of progressive action, any more than that the first man 
was created by the ordinary laws of genemtion. 

But it will be said : *' To what cause, then, are we to 
ascribe the regular successive strata in all primitive mineral 
formations, previous to the disturbances of which they 
bear the evidence ? " *' I ask, in reply : to what cause are 
we to ascribe the regular successive lamims in the shell of 
the^r^^ tortoise J or the regular successive /o/rf^ in the wood 
of the /brst tree ? " It will be inquired : " To what cause 

M This argument is ably presented in a work entitled "A Comparative 
Estimate of the Mineral and Mosaical Geologies,** by Granville Penn, 
Esq., — a work which ought to be republished in this country. 
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are we to ascribe the primitive characteristical diversities 
of granite, gneiss, mica-slate, porphyry, serpentine, &c.?" 
— "I again reply, by asking: to what catise wte we to 
ascribe the characteristical diversity, of the ivory of the 
first elephant and the horn of the first elk; of the wool of 
the first sheep and the/wr of theyfr^^ ermine ; of the white* 
ness of the^r5^ swan, the blackness of the first raven^ and 
the diversified colors of the first peacock? Those were 
first formations then, as the granite^ the gneiss, and the 
mica-slatey continue to be first formations now." ^ The 
diversities presented in the primary rocks, soils, and water, 
no more prove that they were not at once created with 
their distinctive characteristics, than the diversities of the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, prove that the first man 
and tree were not at once created with their distinctive 
characteristics. The true philosophical rule by which the 
origin of all first formations should be decided, is presented, 
by Sir Isaac Newton. " It seems probable to me, that 
God, in the beginning, formed matter in solid, massy, hard, 
impenetrable, moveable particles, of such sizes and figures, 
and with such other properties, and in such proportions to 
space, as most conduced to the end for which he formed 
them. — All material things seem to have been composed 
of the hard and solid particles above mentioned, variously 
associated in the first creation by the counsels of an In- 
telligent Agent. For, it became Him who created them, 
to set them in order ; and, if He did so, it is unpbilosophi- 
cal to seek for any other origin of this world, or to pretend 
that it might rise out of a chaos by the mere laws of na- 
ture ; though, being once formed, it may continue by those 
laws for many ages."^ The careful observer cannot fail 
to discover the complete agreement between this just 
conclusion and the teachings of Scripture. 

Yet, though geologists * admit that all first forms of 
organic life were created by the immediate power of God, 
they seem to shrink from the conclusion that the first 
formations of the crust of the earth were created in the 
same manner. Professor Silliman remarks : " The crea- 
tion of the planet was no doubt instantaneous, as regards 
the materials, but the arrangement, at least of the crust, 

85 Comparative Estimate, vol. i. pp. 137, 138. 

96 Q^uoted in the ^ Comparative Estimate," vol. L p. 33. 
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was gradual." ^ But if the materials were created instan- 
taneously, what prevents the belief that they were created, 
not gradually, but instantaneously, in the shape of the 
primary rocks, soils, and water? — since we derive a strong 
analogy for the belief, from the fact that first animals and 
trees were created at once and in perfection. Geologists 
are apt to blind themselves, by carrying the operation of 
uniform laws to an extent which facts will not warrant; 
an extent, which leads them to contradict some of their 
own positions. An instance is before us. Dr. Buckland 
remarks : " That the ultimate atoms of the material ele- 
ments, through whatever channel they map have passed, are, 
and ever have been, governed by laws, as regular and uni- 
form, as those which hold the planets in their course." " 
This position is decidedly taken by most geologists. 
Another position which they have almost uniformly 
adopted, is, that ^< certain races of living beings, suitable to 
peculiar conditions of the earth, appear to have been 
created ; and when those states became no longer favorable 
for the continuation of such types of organization, accord- 
ing to the natural laws by which the conditions of their 
existence were determined, the races disappeared, and 
were probably succeeded by new forms."** They ad- 
vance this statement, not only in regard to the animal, but 
also with regard to the vegetable kingdom ; and declare 
that peculiar races in both, have lived, and afterwards be- 
came extinct, to be followed by the creation of successive 
and different species. The question naturally occurs, ia 
what manner do geologists account for the first individuals 
of each of these peculiar races ? Their distinct answer is, 
that they must be referred to the action of the immediate 
power of God as the origin of their existence. They 
reason in the following manner: " It is demonstrable from 
Geology, that there was a period when no organic beings 
had existence ; these organic beings must therefore have 
had a beginning subsequently to this period ; and where 
is that beginning to be found but in the will and fiat of an 
intelligent and all-wise Creator ? " ^ If then the first forms 

^ Appendix to BakewelPs Geology, p. 539. 
98 Buckland's Bridgfe water Treatise, vol. i. p. 20. 
» Wonders of Geology, vol. i. pp. 115, 116. 
30 Buckland's Bridgewater Treatise, vol. i. p. 54. 
VOL. IL 2 
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of all animal and vegetable racc3 were created at once and 
in perfection by the power of God, it follows that the 
matter which composed them at the time of their creation, 
was not governed by fixed and uniform laws ; for there 
are no fixed laws which could mould matter into the Jirst 
foPtns of a race of organized beings. They could only 
govern the generation and production of the successive in- 
dividuals of that race, after the first parents had been 
created by what we truly and properly denominate a 
miraculous exertion of the power of God. This fact proves 
that all matter has not been governed in all past time by 
uniform laws. And in view of this truth, it appears some* 
what extraordinary, that geologists should refer the .origin 
of the primary granite to the action of long ages, instead 
of referring it, as they do all the first forms of organic life, 
to the immediate power of God. 

From the considerations, then, that geologists utter so 
many theories founded on mere inferences, and that their 
reasoning is so fallacious in regard to the primary forma- 
tions, the thought is worthy of attentive observation, 
whether we do not reject the truth in regard to the creation, 
in the proportion that we depart from the literal import of 
the Mosaic narrative. Though we do not dogmatically 
affirm that the following view can be fully sustained, yel 
we venture to advance the position embraced in this query, 
whether the sketch we now offer does not agree with aJl 
geological facts when they are disconnected from mere 
theories. 1. " In the beginning" God immediately created 
the earth in the form which he designed, the crust of which 
was the primary rocks and soils, though they then were 
covered with water. These rocks, soils, and water, he 
created, not by what are now termed the laws of nature, 
but by an act of his power without the intervention of 
secondary causes, notwithstanding they have since been 
subjected to those laws. 2. The six days were devoted to 
the creation of light ; to the production of the atmosphere ; 
to the rendine of the crust of the earth for the formation of 
sea-beds, and to the creation of the first forms of the 
vegetable kingdom ; to the arrangement of the solar system 
as sources of light to each of its planets ; to the creation of 
the tribes of aU animal life ; while the entire work was 
finished by the production of man. 3. From this period 
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to the event of the deluge, an interval of sixteen centuries 
more or less, we think that there was time enough for the 
deposition and stratification of the materials which com- 
pose the transition formations. 4. Then came the deluge, 
which was caused by precipitation of all the vapors in the 
atmosphere to the earth in the form of rain ; by the gradual 
sinking of the ancient lands and the upheaval of the 
primary aea-beds. The rushing water, with awful power, 
must have swept away the soils and forests of the ancient 
lands, torn up vast masses of the primary rocks, which, 
together with the remains of the animal kingdom, afforded 
ample materials for the carboniferous, secondary, and 
tertiary formations. These materials must have been 
deposited with extraordinary rapidity during the prevalence 
of the waters. 5. There must of course be taken into this 
plan, the vast and wide-spread effects of volcanic action 
and the changes produced by running water; which 
secondary causes must have been in operation since the 
morning of creation. 

We do not pretend to affirm that this outline, in the 
present state of geological science, can be so filled up, as 
tiiat in every particular it will completely coincide with all 
those things which are said to be geological facts. But 
we venture to predict this statement, though with all 
deference to the eminent men who lead in Geology, that 
the time is coming, when all antagonism will cease be- 
tween Scripture and Geology, and the most obvious and 
literal import of the Mosaic narrative will be found to 
agree with every established geological fact. 

An additional reason why we should be careful how we 
depart from the Mosaic account, is, that geologists have 
given no rational and uniform system oi interpretation 
which has the sanction of settled authority. The writings 
of geologists show, that their modes of explaining the 
Mosaic narrative are not only various, but that they con- 
tradict each other, though they are professedly based on 
freological facts. As an illustration of this position, the 
oUowing instance is offered. Professor Silliman interprets 
the days of Moses as synonymous with a succession of 
long ages, during which the crust of the earth received its 
arrangement. He thinks it necessary thus to interpret 
those days, in order to make the sacred narrative coincide 
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with geological phenomena.^* He does not pretend to 
decide how long those periods were ; though one other 
geologist, at least, defines them to be periods of six thou- 
sand years each. Dr. Buckland, who is equally eminent 
with Professor Silliman, dissents from this interpretation. 
He says, when speaking of the theory of indefinite periods : 
" It has been asserted that the order of succession of the 
organic remains of a former world, accords with the order 
of creation recorded in Genesis. This assertion, though 
to a certain degree, apparently correct, is not entirely sup- 
ported by geological facts; since it appears that the most 
ancient marine animals occur in the same division of the 
lowest transition strata with the earliest remains of vege- 
tables ; so that the evidence of organic remains, as far as 
it goes, shows the origin of plants and animals to have 
been cotemporaneous." ** This fact is fatal to the theory 
of successive periods of long duration ; for, according to 
that theory, instead of plants and animals being cotempo- 
raneous, it should be made to appear from Geology, that 
no animals of the sea were created until the fifth, nor 
animals of the land until the sixth period. Accordingly, 
the theory of Dr. Buckland is far different from that of 
Professor Silliman. He thinks that between the creation 
spoken of in the first verse of the Mosaic narrative, and the 
present arrangement of the earth's surface, long and in- 
definite ages elapsed ; during which the various strata were 
formed, and the various races of animal life whose remaihs 
are imbedded in those strata, lived, died, and became ex- 
tinct ; and that the surface of the earth was rearranged 
after these events, in six literal days, for its present forms 
of organic existence. Now, to say nothing of those 
theories which differ from these two — to say nothing of 
the fact that some geologists think it impossible to reconcile 
Geology and Scripture — we inquire, though we have 
heretofore expressed confidence in the theory of Dr. Buck- 
land,^ Which of the systems of interpretation presented 
by these eminent men, shall we adopt? Both profess to 
be based on geological facts, and yet both cannot be true. 
If geologists offered one uniform system of interpretation, 
the subject would have a very different aspect from what 

^ Appendix to BakewelPs Geolo^, p. 539, and onward. 

39 Buckland's Bridgewater Treatise, vol. i. pp. 24, 25. 

33 See Universalist Ezpoaitor, vol. iv., New Series, pp. 6-11. 
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it now wears. But as their theories are various and con- 
tradictory, is it not betttr to adhere to the literal import of 
the Mosaic narrative, than to be continually fluctuating in 
opinion with every new hypothesis of geologists ? Espe- 
cially when Dr. Buckiand has frankly stated : " It must be 
candidly admitted, that the season has not yet arrived, 
when a perfect theory of the whole earth can be fixedly 
and finally established, since we have* not yet before us all 
the facts on which such a theory may eventually be found- 
ed." 34 

We have now finished what we intended to say of this 
subject. Our principal object in writing, is not dog- 
matically to affirm any particular system of scriptural in- 
terpretation, so much as to convince the reader, that while 
geological theories are as various and contradictory as 
those concerning other subjects, it is unsafe to make any 
geological hypothesis the rule of interpreting the Scrip- 
tures; for though that hypothesis may professedly be 
founded on facts, yet it may finally be resolved into a mere 
inference, which strict scrutiny will show to be unsustained 
by the very facts upon which it leans for support. 

We remark, in conclusion, that the foregoing considera- 
tions will be misunderstood, if the reader shall suppose 
that we entertain even a remote hostility against Geology 
•as a science. We cherish profound reverence for it ; for 
we feel completely satisfied that all its facts are of great 
importance, not only to the welfare and progress of society, 
but in their perfect agreement with revealed truth. And 
though we have learned to distrust the speculations of 

Sologists, yet in the facts which they have gajhered to 
rm the noble science itself, we discover overwhelming 
exhibitions of the wisdom, power, and goodness of God. 
" The earth from her deep foundations unites with the 
celestial orbs that roll through boundless space, to declare 
the glory and show forth the praise of their common 
Author and Preserver; and the voice of natural religion 
accords harmoniously with the testimonies of revelation, 
in ascribing the origin of the universe to the will of one 
eternal and dominant Intelligence, the Almighty Lord, and 
supreme first cause of all things that subsist." ^ o. w. m. 

34 Buckland's Bridgewater Treatise, vol. L p. 20. ^ Ibid, vol. i. p. 443. 
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Art. II. 
The Blind Girl. 

Crown her with garlands ! mid her sunny hair 

Twine the richhlossoms of the laughing May, 
The lily, snow-drop, and the violet fair, 

And queenly rose that blossoms for a day. 
Haste, maidens, haste ! the hour brooks no delay — 

The bridal veil of sofl transparence bring; 
And, as ye wreathe the gleaming locks away, 

0*er their rich wealth its folds of beauty fling, — 

She 9etth DOW ! 

Bring forth the lyre of sweet and solemn sound, 

Let its rich music be no longer still ; 
Wake its full chords, till, sweetly floating round, 

Its t^irilling echoes all our spirits fill. 
Joy for the lovely ! that her lips no more 

To notes of sorrow tune their trembling breath; 
Joy for the young ! whose starless course is o'er, — 

Id! sing paeans for the Bride of Death ! 

She seeth now ! 

She has been dark ; through all the weary years, 

Since first her spirit into being woke. 
Through those dim orbs, that ever swam in te&n, 

No ray of sunlight ever yet hath broke. 
Silent and dark ! herself the sweetest flower 

That ever blossomed in an earthly home, 
Unuttered yearnings ever were her dower. 

And voiceless prayers that light at length might come. 

She seeth now ! 

A lonely lot ! vet oftentimes a sad 

And mournful pleasure filled her heart and brain, 
And beamed in smiles, — e'er sweet, but never glad, — 

As sorrow smiles, when morning winds complain. 
Nature's ^at voice had ever, for her soul, 

A thrilling power the sightless only know ; 
While deeper yearnings, mrough her being stole, 

For light to gild that being's darkened flow. 

She seeth 11010 / 

Strike the sofl harp, then! for the cloud hath passed. 

With all its darkness, from her sight away ; 
Beauty hath met her waiting eyes at last. 

And light is hers within the land of day. 
'Neath the cool shadows of the tree of life. 

Where bright the fount of youth immortal springf,. 
Far from this earth, with all its weary strife. 

Her pale brow fanned by shining seraph's wingi, 

Shefeethiiow! 
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Ah, yes, she seeth ! through yon misty veil, 

Methinks even now her angel-eyes look down, 
While round me falls a light all sofl and pale, — 

The moonlight lustre of her starry crown, — 
And to mv heart, as earthly sounds retire, 

Come the low echoes of celestial words. 
Like sudden music from some haunted lyre. 

That strangely swells when none awake its chords. 
But, hush ! 'tis past; the liffht, the sound, are o'er, — 

Joy for the taken ! she is dark no more ! 

She seeth now ! 

C. M. 8. 



Art. III. 
Historical Sketch of Painting. 

Painting is not merely an imitative art. It has higher 
claims to our notice than the satisfaction of a vulgar- fancy, 
of a curiosity which is pleased alike at every novehy; 
equally delighted with a feat upon the tight rope, a 
wonderful achievement of the Chinese juggler Yangtsi, or 
the astonishing likeness of the late celebrated General 
Thomson. 

We repeat, that Painting has a higher merit than the 
mere servile imitation of nature, beautiful though that 
nature be when looked upon with the eye . of taste and 
feeling. To the true artist, the forms of being, animate 
and inanimate, are but the medium through which he 
searches to reach that inner spirit which pervades all things 
around, above, and below. The charm which clothes the 
glowing landscape will never be caught by him who sees 
nought but skies and forests, fields and hills and floods, 
though the former be bright as Italy's own, the latter varied 
and beautiful as the Elysium of the poet's fiction. There 
is a soul within their boundaries which he can neither feel 
nor perceive, and amidst the labor of his pencil, the spirit 
which animated the whole has vanished from his presence. 
The brow adorned wiih intellect will never by him be 
shadowed forth on canvass with counterfeit presentment, 
for he has no power to call forth reason and imagination 
to light up the tabernacle of the soul. He may give forth. 
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indeed, the features and oatward shell of life, but within 
their compass is neither thought nor language. 

And yet, notwithstanding what we have said, (and 
people, perchance, will readily enough allow it to be true,) 
there are but too many, whose talent and taste in other 
matters are undoubted, who seem to regard the painter 
merely as an artisan, though of a higher order ; the chief 
merit of whose productions is to consist in a waxen finish 
and a glaring resemblance. Place before the eyes of these 
connoisseurs a sketch by Raphael, and they turn with 
rapture to a well-finished broom-stick by Gerard Douw ; 
point them to a picture of deep and mighty thought, whose 
very design precludes the idea of a finical nicety, and they 
seize the next moment to descant admiringly upon the 
perfect deception of a stone jar which protrudes from the 
near corner of a flaunting kitchen interior. Yet these 
men, perhaps, will take in their hands a volume of Milton 
or Shakspeare, nor value its verse the less because they 
miss somewhat of the musical cadence of Moore, or the 
elaborate finish of Gray. They know that the end to be 
attained is greater than the means by which it is to be 

f>roduced, and think not so much of the verse, as of the 
oftiness and sublimity therein exposed. Not such is their 
judgment of the painter. To them he is a copyist^ and a 
copyist only. They perceive not that it is his to select, 
combine, reject, as the object in view may demand ; and 
that he must often deny a minor grace of style for the sake of 
the lesson or the feeling which he would wish to inspire. 

Painting and poetry have similar aims. The one makes 
use of forms and colors; the other of all the various 
imagery of language. But the spirit which actuates them 
is the same. They contain alike the epic and the lyric, 
the pastoral and the heroic. They have alike the power 
to gladden the heart, and to unlock the fountains of human 
sympathy. 'Tis theirs alike to call the dead to life, and 
reanimate the history of the past. The servants of each, 
it is true, may abuse the powers which Heaven has 
bestowed, but those powers are not the less designed for 
the happiness and best interests of mankind. If the labors 
of the poet are needed in the service of religion and hu- 
manity, surely a like demand e sts for the painter's hand, 
and a like improvement should be made of his capabilities 
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But as the limit of a few pages leaves us short space to 
speak of these things, we shall bring our preface to a close, 
and come at once to the primary object in view, namely, a 
brief sketch of the history of Painting, from its commence- 
ment down to the present period. If the sketch be deemed 
at times somewhat hurried and disproportionate, we can 
only plead the necessity of the case as our excuse. 

The first knowledge we obtain of a definite school of 
art, is among the ancient Egyptians. The art may indeed 
have had earlier date among the more eastern nations, 
such as those of China, India, and Persia ; but this point 
we have now no means of determining with certainty. 
Whatever the case may be, Egypt has, among these, by 
general consent, been awarded the palm of priority as well 
as of excellence. Its rulers had cultivated the arts, for 
ages unknown, before the Christian era ; and there are 
paintings now in existence whose date is referred to the 
reign of Osortesen I., before the time of Joseph. Such 
was the consideration in which the profession of the artist 
was held, that a particular class was set aside as sacred to 
its employment in the service of history and religion. 

Yet, notwithstanding these favorable circumstances. 
Painting made comparatively little progress during long 
ages of servitude. It was trammelled by laws and cus- 
toms as unalterable as those of the Medes and Persians. 
Lines and colors and positions were determined by arbi- 
trary and conventual regulations. Little scope was al- 
lowed for the taste or the invention of the artist. The 
personages represented were always delineated in profile, 
the outline being filled up with simple, unbroken colors. 
Different hues were appropriated to different ranks of 
beings. Men were red ; gods were blue ; and goddesses 
were distinguished by yellow. The above remarks, how- 
ever, must be considered as applying more especially to 
religious and historical pictures. When private tombs and 
mansions were to be adorned, less strictness was observed, 
and somewhat greater scope was allowed to freedom of 
attitude and design. 

The traveller is often filled with admiration at the spir- 
ited effect of these performances, whose hues remain as 
fresh and vivid as when first spread upon the rock of the 
sepulchre, or the grave-clothes of the mummy which lies 
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extended at his feet In a painting of the latter descrip- 
tion, opened a few years since at Knightsbridge, England, 
even the varnish appeared so glossy and transparent as to 
deceive some of the spectators into the belief that it had 
been but recently applied, and had not yet become dry. 
Much speculation has been aroused, and very naturally, 
too, concerning the cause of the peculiar durability of the 
Egyptian paintings; but it seems to be sufficiently ex* 
plained by the simplicity and excellence of the colors em- 
ployed, their freedom from mixture, and, consequently, 
irom liability to inward chemical alteration, and last, but 
not least, the extreme purity of the climate in which the 
before-mentioned productions have been so long preserved. 
With regard to the process used in drawing the figures 
upon the tombs, temples, and other monuments, we are 
informed that they were first outlined with red ochre, and 
then corrected with black; finally, they were completed 
by being cut in the rock and painted ; or otherwise, the 
chiselling being omitted, color only was applied. Certain 
writers have considered a great part of these works, from 
their being cut in rock and slightly relieved, as belonging 
to the department of sculpture ; but as their effect consists 
mostly in the outlines and in the colors with which these 
outlines are filled up, we shall adhere to our present classi- 
fication. 

These remains of art which have come down to us, are 
of the highest value as regards the light they throw upon 
the habits of Egyptian life. " Not even the treasures of 
Pompeii," says Signer Rossellini, "give so perfect a 
knowledge of its inhabitants, as do the Egyptian pictures 
of the manners and customs of the people they commem* 
orate." Dress, occupation, amusement, every thing per- 
taining to domestic economy, is laid out before us with a 
minuteness which might satisfy the most untiring an- 
tiquary. 

We next trace the art in Southeastern Europe, where 
the practice of painting is thought to have been introduced 
by a colony of Egyptians who emigrated thither. It was, 
however, probably practised among the Grecians (and 
perhaps among the Italians) before that period, though it 
may have become somewhat improved by the skill of their 
new visitors. Be this as it may, art here found a con- 
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genial soil where she might flourish untrammelled by the 
obstacles which had so long retarded her progress. Here 
the genius of Painting brought its forms nearer and nearer 
towards the standard of per^ction, till, as a natural conse- 
quence, the hand was led at length to attempt a more 
truthful system of color. 

Bularchus, about 700 B. C, is, according to our present 
knowledge, the first great name among the Grecian artists. 
About his time seems to have been introduced the use of 
various and commingling pigments. His Battle of the 
Magnetes is said to have been purchased by BandauleSi 
king of Lydia, for its weight in gold. 

We next pass in review the names of Polygnotus and 
ApoUodorus, Zeuxis, Parrhasius and Timanthes. The 
latter three cotemporaries are especially known to modern 
times, and several interesting anecdotes concerning them 
are extant. 

We would here take occasion to say that the popular 
belief (founded on a passage in Pliny,) that the paleUe of 
the ancient Grecian painters down to Apelles inclusive, 
bore only four separate colors, namely, white, yellow, red, 
and black, has been clearly proved to be erroneous. Cer- 
tain indisputable arguments show that a more extended 
scale of pigments was in use among them long before the 
time of Apelles. We know that in other countries, and at 
a much more ancient period, greens, blues, and purples, 
were employed; and why might not the earlier Greek 
painters have used them for draperies and other purposes? 
Apelles might indeed have tinted his flesh with the above- 
mentioned four colors only, but there is no reason to doubt 
that his palette held a greater number of pigments. It 
may be needless to remark that water, strengthened by 
gams, glues, and other adjuncts, was the common medium 
in use among the ancient painters, and also among the 
modern, until about the time of Van Eyck. 

With Apelles, bom about 328 B. C, rose the golden age 
of ancient art. It is difiicult now to estimate precisely the 
merits of the painters of Grecian antiquity. Their works 
have vanished from the earth; while the monuments of 
the sculptor yet remain to testify to his proud preeminence. 
Still we can gather from history and comparison, enough 
to assure us of a wonderful mastery over the highest points 
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of art ; of the possession of accurate design, and a noble 
conception. The old anecdote of Apelles and Protogenes, 
would seem to infer great taste and precision in linear 
drawing. The story is, that Apelles, incited by the fame 
of Protogenes, who resided at Rhodes, left Athens to visit 
him and his works. On his arrival, Protogenes being 
absent, the servant demanded the name of the stranger, 
who, taking up a tablet, drew thereon a single line, placed 
it in her hands, and departed. On the return of Pro- 
togenes the tablet was shown to him. <'It is Apelles," 
said he, '^ for none but he is capable of this ; but neverthe- 
less I will surpass him;" which he did — placing by the 
side of the former outline another of superior excellence. 
Apelles once more presented himself, and drew a line of 
such surpassing delicacy that Protogenes, embracing him, 
gave up the contest, declaring himself worthily vanquished. 
To the Rhodian artist this visit was productive of the 
greatest benefit ; for though formerly poor, and neglected 
even by his own fellow-citizens, through the exertions of 
his generous rival he emerged at once into the sunshine of 
honor and prosperity. Apelles appears to have been a 
man of noble character, and high personal attainments. 
His merits recommended him to Alexander the Great, 
who treated him more like a friend than a subject As 
with this artist ancient painting rose to its culminating 
point, so from his time may be dated its gradual though 
sometimes interrupted decline, till Greece herself, with her 
arts and literature, became the property of her conquerors, 
the less civilized Romans. 

The Romans possessed few native painters whose 
names have descended to us stamped with the impress of 
greatness or a worthy originality. As far as we know, the 
nation appears indebted to the conquered Grecians for its 
fi[reatest achievements in art. Its rulers monopolised, as 
far as possible, whatever works of merit were to be found 
among the conquered cities; yet these magisterial col- 
lectors were not always influenced by either taste or intelli- 
fence. When, for instance, the consul Mummius plun- 
ered Corinth of her treasures, 146 B. C, a large sum was 
offered for the restoration of a picture of Bacchus, which 
bad been converted by the soldiers into a table. *^ The 
Roman general immediately suspected the picture to con- 
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tain gold, from the value placed upon it, and delivered it 
to a messenger, ordering him to convey it safely to Rome, 
on penalty of being obliged to paint one equally good." 

With the degradation of Rome and its people in after 
times, sank also the spirit of art and literature ; till, with 
the destruction of the Western Empire in the fifth century, 
they fell alike into irremediable decay. 

During the long ages of darkness which succeeded, 
some faint glimmerings of art were kept alive by the reli- 
gion, or the superstition, which demanded its onerings in 
the shape of rude altar-pieces or uncouth images, for 
adorning the shrine of some patron saint. The illuminated 
missals and other illustrated manuscripts present specimens 
of Painting such as it existed among the artists of the time. 
Very many of these illustrations are beautifully colored, 
though uncouth in des^ign and execution. As civilization, 
however, again advanced, we find evidence of an improved 
state of things as well in the manuscript-drawings as in 
the details of more ambitious performances. 

With Cimabue, about 1250 A. D., the revival of Paint- 
ing may be considered to have commenced. It was 
further continued by Giotto, Mantegna, and others. The 
works of the time, as might be expected, were compara- 
tively rude and expressionless; void of proper coloring 
and composition. 

The first distinct knowledge we have of the use of oil, 
as the painter's medium, is toward the close of the four- 
teenth century, about the time of John Van Eyck, who is 
generally supposed to have been its inventor, though he is 
thought by some to have been only the improver. How- 
ever this may be, the new medium was destined to effect 
an entire revolution in the history of art, and ere many 
years, oil-painting attained the complete ascendency. From 
the time of Van Eyck commences the triumph of Modem 
Painting. Art gained new life and vigor in the hands 
of Leonardo da Vinci, till, with Michael Angelo and 
Raffaello d'Urbino, the full effulgence of its grandeur and 
beauty dawned upon the European world. 

In these two great rivals were seen characteristics almost 
entirely opposite, yet challenging the student's admiration 
with almost equal force. Angeto's mind was stern and 
grand; he delighted in the awful and the terrible. His 
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men, as it has been aptly said, seem cast in the monld of 
heroes; his sages are clothed with all the intellect of eld; 
but from these excellencies, to what he affected to consider 
the minor graces of beauty and sentiment, he could not 
descend. Raphael, on the contrary, naturally of a mild 
and amiable disposition, imparted to the canvass his own 
distinguishing characteristics. His works are full of calm 
dignity, of captivating sweetness, of deep and unobtrusive 
thought. The grouping of the various personages — the 
developement of the history wherein they act — is clear 
and most effective. His chief excellence, be it remembered, 
was in expression, in a vivid feeling of the loftiness and 
beauty wherewith he dealt, and in the clear translation of 
that feeling, through the deeds and the passions which his 
pencil created. 

But we must not leave the name of Leonardo da Vinci 
without further mention. This celebrated painter, whose 
death took place in 1520, the same year with that of 
Raphael, was one of the most remarkable men that modem 
Europe ever produced. There was hardly a branch of 
literature or the arts with which he was not acquainted, or 
in which his single attainments would not have rendered 
him eminent. Hallam, in his history of European litera- 
ture, speaks of his name as being the prominent one of the 
fifteenth century. Like Michael Angelo, his great cotem- 
porary, his genius was too universal to rest contented 
within the limits of one particular pursuit ; and he there- 
fore varied his devotion to painting, with the practice of 
sculpture, architecture, music, poetry, mathematics, chemis- 
try, and engineering. Yet unlike the mass of miscalled 
universal geniuses, who have the reputation of doing 
every thing merely because they will not stop to execute 
any thing well, Leonardo was slow in completing his pic- 
tures. He consumed much time in thought, and more in 
execution, and was nevertheless but seldom satisfied with 
his productions. It was sixteen years from the commence- 
ment to the completion of his celebrated picture, the 
" Lord's Supper." As an instance of the labor which he 
spent on this his crowning work, we learn that for years it 
was his custom to go daily into the market-place of Milan, 
and stand watching the countenances and expressions of 
the passers-by, in order to gather materials therefrom for 
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his different characters. The noble fresco, just mentioned, 
was painted for the walls of the convent of Sta. Maria 
delle Grazie, whose prior has received an unenviable im- 
mortality from the hands of Leonardo. The former, it 
seems, irritated and out of patience with the delay of the 
painter, made repeated complaints to their common patron, 
the Duke of Milan. Leonardo was summoned into the 
sovereign's presence. Said Vinci, in reply to the accusa- 
tions of the monk, *^ I must acknowledge, sire, that my 
delay has indeed been long, but it has been entirely owing 
to the difBcuhy of finding a visage whose lineaments 
should sufficiently express the treachery and malignity of 
Judas. I know of none that would answer the purpose, 
save that of my lord prior, whose features I naturally 
hesitated to appropriate to such a purpose. But this 
scruple shall delay me no longer. The picture shall be 
finished." It was finished ; but in it the meddling monk 
found himself condemned to an everlasting though name- 
less immolation. 

Titian, born 1447, is distinguished as the master colorist 
of modern times. His carnations, oc flesh-tints, have 
never been equalled. Attempts have often been made by 
more recent masters to discover the supposed secrets of his 
management of color, but generally without success. He 
has been termed the prince of portrait-painters, on account 
of his superior coloring and the intellectual air with which 
he invests his heads. Among pictures of various eminent 
personages, he painted the portrait of the Emperor Charles 
v., by whom he was loaded with honors so abundant as 
to excite the jealousy of the nobles of his court. The 
monarch took occasion to rebuke their envy. One day, as 
Titian was painting, he happened to let fall a pencil. The 
princely sitter took it up and restored it. " Titian," said 
he to the courtiers, " is worthy to be served by the hand of 
an emperor." 

Corregio, born 1494, is chiefly renowned for his exquisite 
ehiar* oscuroj or harmony of light and shade. The sweet- 
ness and beauty which pervade his pictures are almost 
inimitable. His residence was at Parma. The history of 
this painter is remarkable though somewhat obscure. 
Bom in poverty, without the aid of the master-pieces of 
art, almost without instruction, he forced his way nevcrthe- 
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less to the proudest heights of excellence. It is related of 
him that, iu early life, after having executed some of his 
best worksj while yet unacquainted wit^ the works of 
other masters, he visited Rome in order to behold the 
• works of Raphael. On viewing them, he stood long and 
in silence. At last, " Aach^ to sono pittore I " he exclaimed, 
with a noble enthusiasm, — " And I, too, am a Painter!" 
Popular tradition has assigned to the lilfe of this gentle 
artist a most melancholy termination. It is said that, 
having received the paltry sum of sixty crowns for one of 
his paintings, he was so overjoyed at this accession to his 
scanty purse that he set out on foot for his residence with 
the bag of copper quadrinos (in which coin he was paid) 
upon his back, and having reached home, heated and 
fatigued, was taken sick with the pleurisy of which he died 
at the age of thirty-nine. We have the satisfaction, how- 
ever, of being able to contradict the common version. The 
story of his poverty and of his mournful death has been 
proved to be erroneous, while it has at the same time been 
the subject of some touching fictions. 

This, the time of Vinci, and Raphael, and Angelo, was 
the culminating era in the history oil modern art ; and from 
this period we may date its subsequent decline. Its fall 
was, however, arrested by the establishment, near the close 
of the sixteenth century, of the Bolognese Academy, under 
the direction of the three Caracci, Ludovic, Augustin, and 
Annibal. From the school of these celebrated men, came 
Domenichino and Guido (who rank among the best Italian 
masters,) Albani, Guercino, Caravaggio ; and the works 
of these artists, together with those of their former teachers, 
made a new period in Italian art. Of the names just 
mentioned, those of Domenichino and Guido especially 
deserve attention. Domenichino, though much inferior to 
Raphael in composition, often equals that great master in 
his representations of the passions. The pictures of Guido, 
though frequently somewhat defective in design, have, not- 
withstanding, a noble air, and a gracefulness which will 
always render them enchanting. 

Aner this partial restoration. Painting declined more 
rapidly than ever. The French Poussin attempted to 
purify the taste of his time, but his influence was of short 
duration ; and with Carlo Dolci and Salvator Rosa closed 
the golden age of Italy. 
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The history of Painting now becomes somewhat divided 
among the various coexistent schools. At the head of the 
Grerman school, stands Albert Durer,bprn 1471, justly cele- 
brated not only for his merit as a painter, but also for the 
impulse he gave to the art of engraving in copper and 
wood. Rubens, first in excellence among the Flemish 
painters, is famed for the luxuriance and splendor of his 
coloring, his freedom and animation of conception. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds deems him the greatest master of the 
mechanical part of his art, who ever lived. Vandyke, the 
most celebrated of his pupils, and who ranks in excellence 
little below his master, is chiefly known by his portraits. 
He bad a perfect command of chiar* oscuroy and gave to 
his portraits a wonderful dignity and grace. The two 
Teniers, father and son, especially the latter, are well 
known as painters of the rustic scenes of their country, the 
fair, the cattle-market, the village sports, and the boorish 
carousals. Rembrandt is celebrated for the vigor of his 
coloring, and the daring effect of his light and shadow. 
His works, however, have no dignity of taste or expression. 
The pictures of Gerard Douw, representing generally 
domestic scenes, are remarkable for their minuteness and 
high finish. One of Douwls acquaintances admired the 
accurate delineation of a broom which appeared in one of 
his pictures. " Ah," said the painter, " that is not nearly 
finished ; it will take three days more to complete that." 
So minute was the delicacy of his smaller pieces that a 
magnifying-glass was necessary in order fully to discern 
their details. " We may admire his correctness ; but there 
is little in his works to please the fancy, or elevate the 
imagination." 

Among Spanish painters, Velasquez, bom 1594, and 
Murillo, born 1613, are chiefly eminent. The former ex- 
celled in history and portrait. " His compositions are 
remarkable for their strong expression, freedom of pencil, 
and admirable tone of coloring." The latter, of extraordi- 
nary merit in historical works, was also excellent in land- 
scape and flower-painting. 

We now come to the French painters. Poussin, bom 
1594, the painter of history and classic landscape, we have 
already mentioned. He belongs to Italy, rather than 
France, the land of his birth. Le Bran had great merit as 
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an historical painter, and held a high position at the French 
court. His artistical writings are valuable. Claude Lor- 
raine stands unrivalled in landscape. He revels in its 
softer scenery. He approaches perfection itself in the 
delineation of nature in her various aspects; in the dewy 
morn, the glowing sunset, the moonlight calm ; in the 
fleecy expanse of cloud, or the sunbeams struggling through 
the misty distance. His Italian cotemporary and opposite 
— the dashing Salvator Rosa — on the contrary, delighted 
in scenes of savage wildness, filled with rude banditti, and 
torn by the tempest and the torrent. He loved to picture 
the lonely ambush, or the robber's cavern illuminated by 
the glare of the red fire-light. Vernet the elder, is chiefly 
excellent in sea-pieces. He painted the appearance of the 
ocean as displayed in the calm, or the tempest, with a 
wonderful truth. It is related that a voyage to Rome, at 
the age of eighteen, first turned his attention to this par- 
ticular department. During the passage, a terrific storm 
arose, and so absorbed was the youthful artist in the awful 
grandeur of the scene, that he got himself lashed to the 
mast, and looked on in rapture, while the captain and 
crew were trembling with affright. It must be said in 
abatement of his merit, that be has fallen into a fault too 
frequently characteristic of French painters, namely, an 
artificiality of coloring. David, born 1750, famous as an 
historical painter, is almost as infamous for the part he 
enacted in the bloody scenes of the French revolution. 

We now turn to the British school. — In England, pre- 
vious to Henry VIII., art was indeed at a low ebb. Pic- 
tures were bargained for by the squarcT yard ; statues and 
carvings at so much a foot, or so much an hundred weight. 
The artist was often carpenter, carver, upholsterer, mason, 
saddler, and, more than all, a tailor! Cunningham, in his 
Lives of British Painters and Sculptors, a work of which 
we shall further avail ourselves, gives us the following 
curious morsel : " Memorandum : That Master Cumings 
hath delivered, the 4th day of July, in the year of our Lord 
1470, to Mr. Nicholas Bettes, Vicar of Radcliffe, Moses 
Couteryn, Philip Bartholomew, and John Brown, Procu- 
rators of Radcliffe before said, a new sepulchre, well gilt, 
and cover thereto ; an image of (the Father) rising out of 
the said sepulchre, with all the ordinance that longetb 
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thereto: — Hem. A lath made of timber, and iron- work 
thereto. Item. Thereto longeth heaven, made of timber 
and stained cloth. Bern. Hell, made of tihiber and iron- 
work, with devils, in number thirteen. Item, Four knights, 
armed, keeping the sepulchre, with their weapons in their 
hands, that is to say, two axes and two spears. Item. 
Three pair of angels' wings ; four angels, made of timber, 
and well painted. Hem. The Father, the crown and 
visage ; the ball, with a cross upon it, well fi;ilt with fine 
gold. Bern. The Holy Ghost coming out of heaven into 
the sepulchre. Item. Longeth to the angels, four chev- 
elers." We may presume the above to be a fair specimen 
of the absurdities perpetrated under the general name of 
" works of art ; " lor sorely such a daring and ludicrous 
conglomeration could claim title neither from painting, 
sculpture, nor architecture. 

In 1526, the seventeenth year of Henry VHI., Holbein 
arrived in England. His native place was the city of 
Basle, in Switzerland. The portraits of this celebrated 
painter, the works by which he is chiefly known, merit 
much praise for their truth to nature, though possessing 
considerable of the Gothic stiffness of manner. 

The next succeeding reigns produced few artists of great 
merit ; and the fortune of art would have been poor indeed, 
had not its princely patrons possessed more taste than fell 
to the share of Queen Elizabeth. With characteristic 
impcriousness, " good Queen Bess " directs that her por- 
trait be painted " with the light coming neither from the 
left nor the right, without shadows, in an open garden 
light." Her ideas of painting would seem to have corre- 
sponded somewhat with those of the Persian court of Shah 
Abbas, who, having received from the English ambas- 
sador a portrait of his royal master, by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, were horrified at certain spots of dirt, as they 
deemed the shadows about the nostrils and cheeks, and 
placed the picture forthwith in the hands of some of their 
own artists to have the matter rectified. It would appear 
from Raleigh's account, that although not interested in 
general art, the queen was not wholly careless when it 
touched upon herself. At one time we find her ordering 
that all pictures painted of herself by unskilful artists be 
collected and burnt; at another, issuing proclamation, 
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" forbidding all except especial cunning painters to draw 
her likeness." We will not pursue the story of her vanity 
to her quarrel with the looking-glasses. She had noble 
qualities which much more than compensated for faer 
lesser vagaries. 

The reign of Charles I. gave a new impulse to English 
art. Charles had a true taste for the fine arts, and did 
much for their advancement, not only by his princely col- 
lections, but also by the munificent patronage afforded to 
artii«ts of merit, both native and foreign. Several of the 
latter were invited over by the king, not always with suc- 
cess. In 1629, however, Kubens, on a political commis- 
sion from the Infanta of Spain, visited England, where be 
remained about a year, painting, in the mean time, several 
pictures. Two years after his departure, Vandyke was 
induced to visit the island, where he remained during the 
rest of his life. Under Charles 11. the most prominent 

I)ainters were Sir Peter Lely and Sir Godfrey Kneller ; the 
atter known almost as much for his superb vanity as for 
the excellence of his pencil. 

But it was not till the eighteenth century that England 
could claim a galaxy of merit properly her own, in the 
names of Hogarth, Keynolds, Barry, Lawrence, and their 
cotemporaries. Hogarth is well known for the pungent 
satire and striking moral afforded by the various scenes of 
" Marriage a la Mode," " Morning, Noon, and Night in 
London," and other pictures of the same half comic, half 
serious character. But it must be owned, notwithstanding 
all the apologies that have been offered, that there is too 
much grossness in many of his productions. The life of 
Wilson, the masterly painter of classic landscape, is a sad 
instance of the uncertain fate of genius. He lived in 
want, and died broken-hearted, notwithstanding the late 
relentings of fortune. While artists who, compared with 
him, were but daubers, sipped their wines with full 
pockets, Wilson sold one of his pictures — the Ceyx and 
Alcyone — for " a pot of beer and the remains of a Stilton 
cheese!" Of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence his successor, the masters of the properly so 
called English school of portraiture, we need say little, 
their works are so universally known. The former pos- 
sessed more, perhaps, of manly breadth and dignity ; the 
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latter — excelling particularly in the representation of fe- 
male beauty — more of delicacy and gracefulness. Sir 
Joshua experimented largely in coloring, and to his pic- 
tures the consequence has been most disastrous ; for while 
in some of them his flesh-tints retain all their pristine love- 
liness, in others they have faded into utter and premature 
decay. Gainsborough delighted in wooded landscapes, 
where the story of some rustic figure or cottage group ex- 
cites the interest of the spectator. His were emphatically 
home-scenes. He was also excellent in portrait. Barry, 
as an historical painter, had great merit. Enthusiastic, 
eccentric, and irritable, his temper became soured by dis- 
appointment and neglect ; a sorry fortune, with which the 
historical painter of latter days is but too often and too 
intimately acquainted. We must take rather a dispropor- 
tionate space for Blake, the water-color painter, who 
affords a curious instance of an imagination too strong for 
the government of a less exercised judgment. An exuber- 
ant fancy, vivid and enthusiastic, led him often to fields of 
beauty and poetry, and as often into flights, at sight of 
which soberer people held up their hands in amazement. 
It could not be said of him that he was wanting in that 
wherein greater artists have been sadly deficient, namely, 
the power of seeing his subjects " in the mind's eye ; " for 
so overmastering was the faculty, that it often became to 
him the reality itself. He had imaginary sitters, who at- 
tended him with a patience not always vouchsafed by the 
living. Sometimes, however, an impudent spirit thrust 
itself before the sitter, and could not be satisfied until its 
likeness was painted, when it generally withdrew with the 
utmost quietness. These ghostly visitors, too, were of all 
times and shapes, from the ancient Job, and the lawgiver 
Moses, down even to the "spiritualized ghost of a flea! " 
Fuseli, the historical painter, while possessing great energy 
and animation of conception, was often rather wild and 
flighty ; yet compared with the visionary Blake, he was 
somewhat like other men. He was full of a restless 
sarcasm, which he flung, right or left, as the humor dic- 
tated. One of his biting sallies has no doubt formed a 
model for many a one-sided critic of the day. Northcote 
asked Fuseli's opinion of his (Northcote's) picture of the 
Judgment of Solomon. "I like it much," said Fuseli; 
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*' the action suits the word. Solomon holds out his fingers 
like a pair of open scissors at the child, and says, Out it. 
I like it much ! " 

The biography of the American West bdongs, for the 
most part, to the history of English art ; for in England he 
passed the greater part of his life, and there he wrought his 
greatest works. These are characterized by correct design 
and great experience in the mechanical knowledge of art, 
and are often energetic and impressive, as well as harmo- 
nious and academically accurate. Too frequently, how- 
ever, they want that life-like spirit which animated the 
works of the " Old Masters." During his life, West stood 
first among English historical painters. 

With some remarks on American art, we shall now 
bring our brief sketch to its close. The names of some 
of our best artists, West, Leslie, Newton, and others, 
bdong quite as much to England as to ourselves, since 
there they studied and acquired their fame. Gilbert Stuart 
stands at the head of American portraiture. Possessing 
extraordinary colloquial powers, unequalled, probably, by 
any man the country, ever produced, he employed them to 
the greatest advantage in calling forth the character and 
expression of his sitter ; a faculty wherein he particularly 
excelled. He was a man of great wit and eccentricity ; 
somewhat proud, too, and wayward of mood. He died in 
1828. Trumbull, the battle-painter, has recently deceased ; 
and in the death of Washington Allston, we have sus- 
tained an irreparable loss ; yet in Painting, and in Sculp- 
ture, her sister art, we have a few bright names. While 
we have much to congratulate ourselves upon, we have 
much yet to hope for. Let the American artist study 
nature and its works, as spread around him, while he 
waits upon art and its ideal ; let him think, too, for himself, 
while he listens to the dictates of the masters who have 
gone before ; then indeed shall his course be onward, and 
his fame shall follow close upon his desert o. h. b. 
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Abt. IV. 
The I^eet of owr present Conduct on ow futwre Staie^ 

When one is sensible that he is about to write on a 
subject of infinite importance, relative to the divine eooa- 
omy in regard to mankind, and that the ground which he 
intends to occupy, and the positions he is about to state 
and endeavor to defend,^ are not among the views of Chris- 
tians generally, it is reasonable that he should feel no little 
eoncern for fear he may not discern the best method by 
which to bring his subject within the clear vision of his 
readers, and arrange his arguments in the best mcmner to 
ensure success. 

Whether the best or not, the method we propose, for our 
];»esent purpose, is to assume as true a few positions 
which we feel confident will be admitted by all who ac- 
knowledge the Christian theology in any form; and by 
keeping these admitted positions clearly in sight, endeavor, 
by their assistance, to arrive at the nnal conclusions we 
have in view, 

1. We assume that the Creator had a design, in his 
infinite mind, which reached to the final destiny of all the 
human family. 2. That one important attribute of this 
design of the Creator is impartial goodness. And, 2* That 
all events in time, which have any influence in deter- 
mining the fiinal state of men, are under the control and 
direction of that wisdom and power which designed and 
executed the work of creation, and must contribute to the 
accomplishment of the divine purpose. 

It is possible that some, who profess the Christian 
theology, looking at the three assumed positions in the 
connection in which they are here placed, may appre- 
hend that they necessarily lead to conclusions which 
conflict with some of the tenets of their faith. But we 
would ask such, if such there be, whether they can feel 
justified in denying either of the above positions, when 
candidly considered by itself? Now if these positions are 
true when considered separately, they must be equally true 
when viewed conjoinUy. Look at the first Can any 
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reasonable believer in the existence of that Creator, which 
divine revelation presents us, doubt that, in the creation of 
man, he had a design in his infinite mind, which reached 
to the final destiny of all the human family ? None will 
deny that the divine knowledge extended thus far ; or pre- 
tend that his purpose came short of what he knew. Look 
at the second. Can any one suppose, on any plausible 
ground, that impartial goodness is not, necessarily, an 
attribute of this divine purpose ? If we exclude this attri- 
bute from this purpose of the Creator, we, of course, give 
him a character the most unlovely and revolting. We 
might deny all the other attributes of the Creator, as to 
their infinity, and limit them as our caprice might lead us; 
and yet if we should allow him the attribute of impartial 
goodness, we should have still an object to love and adore. 
Look at the third. Respecting this, all which is necessary 
to say, in this place, is to request the reader to examine it 
carefully in regard to its agreement with the two others. 
If the other two be acknowledged, and this be found in 
agreement with them, of course, it needs no other support. 

Depending on the truth of these positions, and on the 
truth of all deductions which may be legitimately drawn 
from them, we shall proceed to comprise the subject to 
which this article is devoted in the following 

Question : What effect will the conduct of men, in this 
mortal state, produce in relation to their portion of enjoy- 
ment, in their final, immortal state ? 

However various and conflicting may have been the 
opinions of Christian doctors on this question, they have 
generally agreed in using about the same language in 
reference to it ; and have been quite uniform in their ap- 
plication of certain passages of Scripture as divine author- 
ity on this momentous subject. But although our clergy, 
who believe in the doctrine of particular election and 
reprobation, hold the same language, in reference to man's 
final state, as do those of the Arminian school, and apply 
the same Scriptures to that subject as do the last men- 
tioned, it seems utterly impossible to reconcile either their 
manner of speaking, or their Scripture quotations equally 
and rationally to their widely different sentiments. The 
doctors of the first mentioned class believe, and profess to 
believe, that the final, eternal destiny of all men was fixed 
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and decreed, in the counsels of divine wisdom from all 
eternity, without any reference to faith or good works. 
But the last-mentioned doctors contend that man's final 
state depends on the condition of faith in Christ, and obe- 
dience to his precepts. Yet have these schools of doctors 
made the same use of 2 Cor. v. 10, where the apostle says, 
" For we must all appear before the judgment-seat of 
Christ, that every one may receive the things done in his 
body, according to that he hath done, whether it be good 
or bad." If we could find any way to reconcile this decla- 
ration of the apostle with the meaning which the Arminian 
attaches to it, is there any possible way to understand how 
that meaning agrees with the sentiment of the predestina- 
rian? That this passage agrees, in substance, with all 
those numerous passages which speak of rewarding men 
according to their works, perhaps will not be doubted by 
any. 

It is, unquestionably, a fact, that neither of the before- 
mentioned classes of divines understandingly believe either 
the passage in 2 Cor. v. 10, or any of those like passages, 
which evidently belong to the same general subject. What 
they all believe and teach concerning this subject of re- 
wards and punishments in the immortal state, amounts 
simply to this, namely, Some men will be eternally re- 
warded for their good deeds, but not punished for their 
deeds which are evil; and some men will be endlessly 
punished for their evil deeds, but receive no reward for 
their good deeds. To understand the Scriptures thus, and 
so to explain them, is, evidently, to do them great injus- 
tice ; and to modify the moral government of God, by the 
wisdom of man, contrary to man's sense of moral justice. 
All which is written in the volume of divine inspiration on 
the subject of rewards and punishments is, unquestionably^ 
in agreement with Eccl. xii. 13, 14 : *' Let us hear the con- 
clusion of the whole matter ; fear God and keep his com- 
mandments ; for this is the whole duty of man. For God 
shall bring every work into judgment, with every secret 
thing, whether it be good, or whether it be evil.'* 

Our Creator has given us no evidence for believing that 
some of his moral beings are so privileged, that their trans- 
gressions will yield them no bitterness ; and that others are 
not entitled to the happy effects of obedience to his parental 
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requirements. Nor does such doctrine find any support in 
the experience of man. " He that doeth wrong shall re- 
ceive tor the wrong he hath done, and there is no respect 
of persons with God." 

In relation to our remarks thus far, there appears no 
danger of meeting with any opposition. 

We come, then, to another important query, and that is, 
Are the rewards and punishments, of which we have assur- 
ance in the divine word, administered in this mortal state, 
or are they to be experienced in the future, immortal state? 
In the old schools, as we have seen, these rewards and 
punishments have been carried into the immortal world ; 
though so managed that some are there to receive an infinite 
reward for their good deeds, but no retribution for their 
deeds which are evil ; while others are to be forever pun- 
ished for every evil work, but are to meet with no reward 
for doing well. But as we are compelled to reject this 
theory, on account of its utter and manifest impropriety, 
we may ask whether all men will not be rewarded and 
punished in the immortal state according to their good and 
evil deeds in this mortal life ? If we take the affirmative 
of this question, meaning thereby that all rewards and 
punishments are to be administered in the immortal state, 
and that no such administration is known in this state, 
then surely we throw away all proof from man's experience 
here, that there is, in the divine government, any such 
thing as rewards and punishments. One might conjecture, 
that as there are no rewards nor punishments in this world, 
there must be in the future. So another may surmise, 
that as God does not, in this world, render to men accord- 
ing to their works, we may reasonably suppose he will not 
in the world to come. And this surmise, to say the least, 
is as plausible as that conjecture. 

But is it said that we are not left to our speculations in 
regard to this weighty subject, and that God's written word 
must decide the matter? To this we shall not demur. 
We are in favor of using this rule, and no other. If it be 
asked whether our experience should not be allowed to 
bear testimony in the case, the right answer is, our expe- 
rience can be of no authority in the matter only as it ob- 
tains its force from the divine word. That for which we 
here contend is made clear by the following Scripture, 
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Gten. XV. 13, 14 : " And he said unto Abram, Know of a 
sarety that thy seed shall be a stranger in a land that is 
not theirs, and shall serve them; and they shall afflict 
them four hundred years ; and also that nation whom they 
shall serve, will I judge ; and afterward shall they come 
out with great substance." Here we learn that God 
judged that nation which afflicted the seed of Abram, before 
he brought them out of their bondage. Now if the Scrip- 
tures had informed us that God brought the oppressed 
Hebrews out of Egypt, and had given no account of any 
judgments having been sent on their oppressors, then, in 
this instance, human experience would not have borne wit- 
ness. But look at Exodus ix. 13, 14 : *' And the Lord said 
nnto Moses, Rise up early in the morning, and stand 
before Pharaoh, and say unto him. Thus saith the Lord 
God of the Hebrews, Let my people go, that they may 
serve me. For I will at this time send all my plagues 
upon thy heart, and upon thy servants, and upon thy peo- 
ple : that thou mayest know that there is none like me in 
all the earth." By following the Scripture account, we 
find that all God's plagues were sent on Pharaoh and his 
people in judgment; and afterward the oppressed were 
delivered. If the Scriptures nowhere give us any account 
that Pharaoh and his people are to be judged and punished 
in the immortal state, do we render them that deference 
which is due to their authority by contending that the 
divine retribution on Pharaoh and his people, was not ad- 
ministered in this mortal state, but is in reserve for the 
immortal ? We have an instance of divine retribution 
recorded in the 9th chapter of Judges, which we may con- 
sider as another example of Scripture doctrine on our 
subject. See verses 56, 57 : " Thus God rendered the 
wickedness of Abimelech, which he did unto his father, in 
slaying his seventy brethren ; and all the evil of the men 
of Shechem did God render upon their heads ; and upon 
them came the curse of Jotham, the son of Jerubbaal." In 
agreement with these examples we find the doctrine of 
rewards and punishments laid down in Lev. xxvi. and 
Deut. xxviii., in which account we are certified that justice 
should be duly administered, both in relation to obedience 
and disobedience. But in all these specified rewards and 
punishments we find all to relate to good and evil in this 
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requirements. Nor does such doctrine find any support in 
the experience of man. " He that doeth wrong shall re- 
ceive for the wrong he hath done, and there is no respect 
of persons with God." 

In relation to our remarks thus far, there appears no 
danger of meeting with any opposition. 

We come, then, to another important query, and that is, 
Are the rewards and punishments, of which we have assur- 
ance in the divine word, administered in this mortal state, 
or are they to be experienced in the future, immortal state? 
In the old schools, as we have seen, these rewards and 
punishments have been carried into the immortal world ; 
though so managed that some are there to receive an infinite 
reward for their good deeds, but no retribution for their 
deeds which are evil ; while others are to be forever pun- 
ished for every evil work, but are to meet with no reward 
for doing well. But as we are compelled to reject this 
theory, on account of its utter and manifest impropriety, 
we may ask whether all men will not be rewarded and 
punished in the immortal state according to their good and 
evil deeds in this mortal life ? If we take the affirmative 
of this question, meaning thereby that all rewards and 
punishments are to be administered in the immortal state, 
and that no such administration is known in this state, 
then surely we throw away all proof from man's experience 
here, that there is, in the divine government, any such 
thing as rewards and punishments. One might conjecture, 
that as there are no rewards nor punishments in this world, 
there must be in the future. So another may surmise, 
that as God does not, in this world, render to men accord- 
ing to their works, we may reasonably suppose he will not 
in the world to come. And this surmise, to say the least, 
is as plausible as that conjecture. 

But is it said that we are not left to our speculations in 
regard to this weighty subject, and that God's written word 
must decide the matter? To this we shall not demur. 
We are in favor of using this rule, and no other. If it be 
asked whether our experience should not be allowed to 
bear testimony in the case, the right answer is, our expe- 
rience can be of no authority in the matter only as it ob- 
tains its force from the divine word. That for which we 
here contend is made clear by the following Scripture, 
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Gten. XV. 13, 14 : " And he said unto Abram, Know of a 
surety that thy seed shall be a stranger in a land that is 
not theirs, and shall serve them; and they shall afflict 
them four hundred years ; and also that nation whom they 
shall serve, will I judge ; and afterward sheill they come 
out with great substance." Here we learn that God 
judged that nation which afflicted the seed of Abram, before 
he brought them out of their bondage. Now if the Scrip- 
tures had informed us that God brought the oppressed 
Hebrews out of Egypt, and had given no account of any 
judgments having been sent on their oppressors, then, in 
this instance, human experience would not have borne wit- 
ness. But look at Exodus ix. 13, 14 : *^ And the Lord said 
unto Moses, Rise up early in the morning, and stand 
before Pharaoh, and say unto him. Thus saith the Lord 
God of the Hebrews, Let my people go, that they may 
serve me. For I will at this time send all my plagues 
upon thy heart, and upon thy servants, and upon thy peo- 
ple : that thou mayest know that there is none like me in 
all the earth." By following the Scripture account, we 
find that all God's plagues were sent on Pharaoh and his 
people in judgment; and afterward the oppressed were 
delivered. If the Scriptures nowhere give us any account 
that Pharaoh and his people are to be judged and punished 
in the immortal state, do we render them that deference 
which is due to their authority by contending that the 
divine retribution on Pharaoh and his people, was not ad- 
ministered in this mortal state, but is in reserve for the 
immortal? We have an instance of divine retribution 
recorded in the 9th chapter of Judges, which we may con- 
sider as another example of Scripture doctrine on our 
subject. See verses 56, 57 : " Thus God rendered the 
wickedness of Abimelech, which he did unto his father, in 
slaying his seventy brethren ; and all the evil of the men 
of Shechem did God render upon their heads ; and upon 
them came the curse of Jotham, the son of Jerubbaal." In 
agreement with these examples we find the doctrine of 
rewards and punishments laid down in Lev. xxvi. and 
Deut. xxviii., in which account we are certified that justice 
should be duly administered, both in relation to obedience 
and disobedience. But in all these specified rewards and 
punishments we find all to relate to good and evil in this 
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mortal state ; and no allusion to the future. St Paul, in 
his Epistle to the Hebrews, when endeavoring to guard 
Christians against a neglect of the duties of their vocation, 
says, chap. ii. 1-5, " Therefore we ought to give the more 
earnest heed to the things which we have heard, lest at 
any time we should let them slip. For if the word spoken 
by angels was steadfast, and every transgression and diso- 
bedience received a just recompense of reward ; how shall 
we escape, if we neglect so great salvation." The apostle 
here assures us that, as under the former dispensation the 
people were justly punished for every fault, so would it be 
under the gospel dispensation ; but neither Paul, nor any 
other inspired writer, has furnished authority for carrying 
the divine rewards and punishments under the gospel dis- 
pensation into the immortal state, any more than such re- 
wards and punishments were carried into that state by the 
law of Moses. When Jesus, to whom all judgment was 
committed, set up and established his kingdom in this 
world, his judgment-seat was erected, before which, as St. 
Paul says, all must appear, that every one may receive 
according to his deeds, whether good or bad. 

As a sample of prophecy on this subject, see Isaiah xlii. 
1-4 : " Behold my servant, whom I uphold ; mine elect in 
whom my soul delighteth ; I have put my spirit upon him ; 
he shall bring forth judgment to the Crentiles. He shall 
not cry, nor lift up, nor cause his voice to be heard in the 
street. A bruised reed shall he not break, and the smoking 
flax he shall not quench ; he shall bring forth judgment 
unto truth. He shall not fail nor be discouraged, till he 
have set judgment in the earth ; and the isles shall wait for 
his law." It seems proper here to remark, that there ap- 
pears to be no prediction, in all the prophets, which gives 
any account of the Messiah's reign over mankind in the 
immortal state, or of his judging or rewarding man in 
that state. Corresponding with the testimony of all the 
prophets, on this subject, we find the words of Jesus re- 
corded in Matt. xvi. 27, 28 : " For the Son of Man shall 
come in the glory of his Father, with his angels ; and then 
shall he reward every man according to his works. Verily 
I say unto you, there be some standing here which shall 
not taste of death, till they see the Son of Man coming in 
his kingdom." In relation to the declarations of Jesus, on 
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this subject, we remark as we did in relation to those of the 
prophets, that Jesus never spoke of his reigning over man- 
kind in the immortal state, or of his judging and rewarding 
men in that state. Nothing appears plainer than that the 
reign of Christ, and his judging and rewarding men accord- 
ing to their works, commenced with the gospel dispensation, 
and that it will continue until the accomplishment of the 
design of the same, in the reconciliation of the world to 
God. It is as wonderful as it is trae, that our learned 
divines have made so great a mistake as to defer the judi- 
cial administration of Christ to the close of his reign, when, 
according to St. Paul, he will deliver up the kingdom to 
the Father. 

But in all we have said, what have we done in relation 
to our question? Perhaps it will be said we have done 
but a very little. And yet this little may be of even im- 
portant service while we attend to further discussion ; as 
we are instructed by it not to look to the Scriptures for 
any information respecting rewards and punishments in 
the immortal world. 

What are we now to do ? We are to try to settle the 
question. What effect will the conduct of men, in this 
mortal state, produce in relation to their portion of enjoy- 
ment in the immortal state? But by what rule, and by 
what means are we to arrive at the solution sought? Is it 
said that we must reason from analogy ? It is true many 
learned divines strenuously contend for this; and are 
confident that by this mode of reasoning they correctly 
arrive at the conclusion, that the virtuous in this world will 
be rewarded in the future state ; and that the vicious here 
will be punished there. But such a conclusion is no 
honor to their learning, nor is it any evidence of their ex- 
traordinary powers of reasoning. All we have seen on 
this subject strongly indicates the fact, that these divines 
assume, without any proper process of reasoning from 
analog, that some of the human family will be happy 
hereafter, and that some will be miserable; and as they 
have no Scripture proofs in the premises, they say that 
analogy sustains them in their conclusion. What is 
meant by analogy? Analogy is a resemblance between 
things with regard to some circumstance or effects. If this 
reasoning from analogy on our present subject be fully 
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authorized, what difference shall we find between this 
mortal state and the immortal? We are brought to a full 
stop at our first setting out. This state of our existence is 
mortal ; and all who live here must see death. What fol- 
lows from analogy? The next state of man's existence 
will be mortal; and all who live in that state must see 
death. Immortality is now out of the question ; and our 
subject changes its aspect, having lost one of its principal 
elements. 

As we are now entirely free from all authority but 
analogy, we have just as wide a field in which to range as 
we please to make it We will then take the assumption, 
that virtue in this state is to be rewarded in the next, and 
that vice here is to be punished there, for granted, and 
then reason from analogy. This will bring us to the con- 
clusion, that retribution will forever be one state of man's 
existence in arrear, and if men suffer for sin in this present 
state, or here enjoy in consequence of virtue, both this sin 
and this virtue belonged to a former state. Again, our 
analogical reasoning brings us to the wise conclusion, that 
as we have here no recollection of having existed in a former 
state, we shall, in the future world, have no recollection of 
this. Keeping to our analogy, we may be satisfied that 
in the future world some will die in infancy, some in 
youth, some in middle age, and some in old age; all will 
sin and come short in duty ; some will be more virtuous 
than others ; the most virtuous will endure great afflictions, 
be persecuted by bigots, and, in short, all things there will 
analogically agree with all things here. 

It is true that Jesus told the Sadducees, that " the chil- 
dren of this world marry and are given in marriage ; but 
that in the resurrection they neither marry nor arc given 
in marriage ; neither can they die any more ; for they are 
equal unto the angels, and are the children of God, being 
the children of the resurrection." But our analogicEJ 
reasoning requires that we disregard such testimony, and 
contend that, as in this world people marry and multiply, 
so will they do in the future state. Moreover, as there are 
here many grades in society, some very rich, others mis- 
erably poor; some in medium circumstances, some in 
alms-houses, some in prisons for crimes, and some for 
debts, so will it be in the future world. In this world, 
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there are despots, who sorely oppress their subjects ; some 
hold their fellow-men in slavery, and cruelly treat them ; 
and something analogous to all this we may expect here- 
after, according to this assumed mode of reasoning. In 
this world we find a great variety of moral virtues, and a 
corresponding variety of contrary vices ; so will it be in the 
immortal state, according to analogy. In this world, some 
are religious, others profane; some are sincerely piousy 
others are hypocrites. All this we may expect to find in 
the immortal state, if this analogy hold good. Here the 
Christian community are divided into a great variety of 
contending sects, who oppose each other with immoderate 
zeal. The like of this we may expect hereafter, if this 
mode of reasoning be allowed. In this world we see 
many who, in youth, are pious and virtuous, who adorn a 
Christian profession for many years, with well-ordered 
lives ; but, in old age, become vicious, and a disgrace to 
their profession, and a scandal to their families, and a grief 
to their friends. Must we expect the like hereafter ? 

Perhaps we shall be told that we carry this analogy too 
faur, and make it too particular ; and that by so doing we 
wrong our wise and learned divines. Well, this we have 
no disposition or wish to do. Will they inform us just 
how far they would extend this mode of reasoning ? They 
have never done it. No doubt the extent to which they 
are willing to go must be determined by their own imag- 
inations, each carefully accommodating his own particular 
views. Let them do so, and there are not more points in 
the wide heavens around us, than there will be of their 
widely different and conflicting opinions. 

Some may say, we believe in the doctrine of immortal- 
ity, as it is brought to light through the gospel ; and do not 
admit that the imperfections of this mortal state will exist 
in that, but are strongly inclined to the opinion that our 
conduct in. this world will be attended with good and evil 
consequences hereafter, and will render us more or less 
happy, according to its moral character ; and we wish to 
have the question duly considered on these admitted 
premises. Well, we will do all we can. But before we 
begin, we want to be furnished with some acknowledged 
authority. Are the Scriptures to direct our inquiry, and 
decide the question? If so, what shall we do if, on ex- 
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amination, we find them silent on the subject? We do 
not remember that Moses, or the prophets, or Jesus, or any 
of bis disciples have given us any information concerning 
what effect our conduct in this world will produce, affect- 
ing our enjoyments in the immortal state. It is true that 
Jesus taught his disciples, in the parable of the laborers in 
the vineyard, that some murmured because they received 
no more wages than others, who had not labored so long 
as they had ; and that the first should be last and the last 
should be first ; but we have no authority for applying this 
parable to the immortal state. And it would by no means 
well agree with the opinion that the most virtuous here 
will receive more happiness in the immortal world than 
those who come short ; for, according to the parable, those 
. who bore the burden and heat of the day, and those who 
wrought but one hour, received alike. If this parable 
be allowed to establish a principle, it would seem that our 
inquiry is at an end ; and that the amount of happiness 
allotted to the children of our heavenly Father is deter- 
mined by his own gracious will, and not by the amount of 
their good works. To whatever this parable specially be- 
longs, one thing is obvious, and that is, if those who bore 
the burden and heat of the day had loved those who 
wrought but one hour as they loved themselves, there 
would have been no murmuring. 

If it be said, even allowing that the Scriptures are silent, 
in regard to our question, reason teaches that our conduct 
in this world must affect our enjoyments in the immortal 
state, or we must lose our recollection of what we here do, 
we reply: When we undertake to determine important 
questions, relating to the immortal state, by our reason, 
without the aid of God's word, we imply thereby that He 
has not revealed so much of the future state as is necessary 
for us ; and that it becomes us to make the best shift we 
can to supply the deficiency. It is true that the blessed 
Jesus told the Sadducees that in the resurrection men will 
be equal unto the angels, and shall die no more ; and St. 
Paul informs us, that as in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive ; but this is not enough to satisfy our 
curiosity. We want — what do we want ? We want to 
know who are to be greatest in the immortal world! 
Well, who are they who shall be greatest there? Of 
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course, wb who are the greatest, the wisest, and the best 
here on earth. If reason does not teach this, our pride 
and our vanity are all put to confusion, and our marvel- 
lous attainments are of no value! This,, to be sure, is 
intolerable. It must not be so. Let us go to work now 
in earnest, and make reasonable calculations. But as it is 
not modest to be talking about ourselves, we will make 
our calculations in regard to others, having ourselves in 
mind all the time. Which will enjoy the most happiness 
in the immortal state, St. Peter, or Ananias? The latter 
lied to the Holy Ghost, and then died ; the former denied 
Jesus, and cursed and swore that he knew not the man, 
and was rebuked by his Master, and by him called Satan; 
and was withstood to his face by St. Paul, for his dissimu- 
lation. Will not Peter remember, in the immortal world, 
his base conduct here? and will not Ananias remember 
his foul lie? Well, if they both remember these things, 
will not such recollection render them both less blessed 
than they would have been had they never done those 
things? If this be granted, it does not determine which 
of the two will enjoy the most. Let us try another case. 
Take those wicked enemies of Jesus, who maliciously 

Erocured his crucifixion, and his disciples who preached 
is gospel, and suffered death for his cause. Which of 
these classes will enjoy the most in the immortal state? Is 
it said, that reason, without a moment's pause, answers, 
the disciples will enjoy far the most happiness in that 
state ? If this be said, we have some important queries to 
suggest. 1. Does reason, enlightened by the Scriptures, 
allow that divine wisdom had no design in the crucifixion 
of Jesus? 2. If it be allowed that God designed this 
event, does not reason teach us that he also designed all 
the means by which it was accomplished ? If our reason 
will not consent to this, it is of no use to us, and the less 
we have to do with it the better. But the fact is, reason, 
enlightened by the Scriptures, does fully assent to the fact. 
However humiliating it may be to allow this, allow it we 
must. 3. Did God design the crucifixion of Jesus, and 
design that the enemies of Jesus should do this act, and 
did he design all this for good? Reason, now having got 
into the divine light, answers in the affirmative. Now 
suppose, that in the eternal, immortal state, it should please 
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the Father of the spirits of all flesh, to open this whole 
plan to the clear vision of all concerned in it, what does 
reason say will be the effect on those who were the enemies 
of Jesus ? Will such a discovery, if such be ever made, 
cause those who crucified the Son of God to hide their 
faces with shame, and forever to lament the deed? or will 
it cause them to be sensible of their entire dependence on 
God, and to be wholly swallowed up in the bright glory 
of divine wisdom, and the ocean of God's mercy ? 

Should such a scene as above suggested be exhibited in 
the immortal state, does reason lead us to suppose that the 
enjoyments of those who crucified Jesus will be less on 
account of their having done this deed ? Will they, to all 
eternity, enjoy less than they would have enjoyed had they 
not done it? Will those disciples of Jesus, who published 
his gospel, and suffered in his cause, feel that they are en- 
titled to more enjoyment than those who persecuted them ? 
How are we to dispose of this subject? These disciples 
love those who were, in this world, their enemies ; and 
they love them as they love themselves ; yet claim for 
themselves more than they are willing those whom they 
love as themselves should enjoy. O, not so. This woula 
be open hypocrisy. No, these disciples must be sincere ; 
they must love those who persecuted them as they love 
themselves, and, of course, must wish them as much hap- 
piness as they themselves enjoy. This is the right spirit; 
this is the very image of Jesus. In the light of this spirit 
of love we see that, if what the enemies of Jesus did in this 
world affects them in the immortal state to their disad- 
vantage, it will equally affect the disciples, to their disad- 
vantage. There is no way to avoid this argument, but by 
ridding ourselves of this spirit of love and meekness. 
Once get rid of this, and nothing remains to obstruct our 
onward course. We may be loud and even clamorous 
about distinctions in the immortal state, and therewith 
nourish that vanity and pride which now love to feed on 
such air. And we may build our highest hopes of heaven 
hereafter, on that which shuts us out of heaven* here. 

But it is time to draw to a conclusion. But first let us 
take one general survey of the whole subject. Does Chris- 
tianity teach us that all men, who have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God, will be, on account of sin, less 
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bappy in the immortal state, than they would have been if 
sin had never existed ? Here we have the whole subject 
before us. If we answer the question in the affirmative, 
we impeach both the wisdom and goodness of God. If 
we answer the question, as we ought, in the negative, 
we, necessarily, repudiate the belief that sin committed 
in this mortal state will lessen the enjoyment of the im- 
mortal. 

Now, candid reader, be careful to compare the foregoing 
reasoning, and the result at which we have arrived, with 
the three positions, consistently with which we have en- 
deavored to keep, in all the arguments here presented; 
and decide whether there be any want of consistency in 
the whole. If the Creator had a design, in his infinite 
mind, when he created mankind, which reached to the 
final destiny of all the human family ; and if in that design 
impartial goodness was a prominent attribute ; and if all 
the events in time, which have any influence in determin- 
ing the final state of men, are under the control and direc- 
tion of that wisdom and power which designed and 
executed the work of creation, and if all must contribute to 
the accomplishment of the divine purpose, is it possible to 
disprove the result here presented ? 

Farther to assist us to a correct view of the whole sub- 
ject, let us suppose that the final state of our whole race is 
reached. Now can we suppose, that our Creator, in view 
of all past time and events, and with a perfect knowledge 
of the condition of every man, sees any one in a condition 
less favorable than infinite, impartial goodness desires? 
Or can we reasonably believe that he sees how events 
might have been varied to the advantage of any ? More- 
over, let us ask if we have reason to suppose, that in this 
state, there are any who regret that their condition is not 
like that of others? To the understanding of the Chris- 
tian, who loves his fellow-creatures as he loves himself, can 
any thing be clearer than the fact, that when he sees a 
want of enjoyment in others, he feels a corresponding want 
in himself? 

If any one should be so short-sighted, and so hasty as 
to say, that if the mora) evil, existing in this mortal siatCi 
will not lessen the enjoyments of man's final conditioni 
we have nothing to restrain us from indulging in sin ; be 
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may be required to solve us the question, why he does not 
eagerly pursue means to bring on himself all the bodily 
pain he possibly can, if he does not believe that the pains 
which the body suffers in this life will lessen his enjoy- 
ments in his final, immortal state. h. b. 



Art. V. 
Fourierismj and similar Schemes. 

A Popular View of the Doctrines of Charles Fourier. By Parke 
Godwin, &c. &c. New York: J. S. Redfield, Clinton Hall, corner of 
Nassau and Seekman streets, &c. 1844. 8vo. pp. 120. 

A concise Exposition of the Doctrine of Association, or Plan for a 
Reorganization of Society, which will secure to the Human Race, in- 
dividually and collectively, their happiness and exaltation. (Based on 
Fourier's Theory of Domestic and Industrial Association.) By Albert 
Brisbane, &c&c. Fourth edition. New York: J. S. Redfield, Clinton 
Hall, &c. 1843. 8vo.pp. 80. 

We do not mention these two pamphlets with the design 
of reviewing them, or of entering into a strictly critical 
analysis of their doctrine. For such an undertaking we 
acknowledge that we are not prepared, either by adequate 
information, or by sufficient maturity of thought, on the 
subject. Still, we have some general views, which we 
wish to present, in relation to Fourierism and other plans 
of the same sort for reorganizing society. 

That the social arrangements of the civilized world may 
be greatly improved in the future, as they have been in the 
past, is, we trust, too reasonable a proposition to be doubt- 
ed ; and that some useful suggestions towards the work 
may be found in these new theories, as well as elsewhere, 
is not at all improbable. But in considering the merits of 
Fourierism and of the kindred schemes, we ought never to 
forget that such mere improvement is not their object 
This fact should be clearly understood at the outset, and 
kept in mind throughout the examination. We may see, 
in our existing relations, many evils to be rectified ; we 
may sigh for a better state of things ; but all this does not 
imply any leaning whatsoever towards the hypotheses of 
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which we speak. They stand on separate ground, on 
ground peculiar to themselves. What they propose, is, 
not to improve our present system of society, but to abolish 
it entirely, and to construct a new one in its stead. One of 
the mottos on the title-page of Mr. Brisbane's pamphlet, is 
the following sentence from Fourier : " The error of reform- 
ers 18 to condemn this or that abuse of society ; whereas, 
they should condemn the whole system of society itself, 
' which is a circle of abuses and defects throughout. We 
must extricate ourselves from this social abyss." It will 
be found that our authors mean, deliberately and systemati- 
cally mean, all that this motto expresses. What the doc- 
trine of total depravity, in its worst form, is with respect 
to individuals, these doctrines are with respect to society. 
According to them, it is a complication of abuses and 
defects only ; it is not to be reformed ; it is to be over- 
thrown, and then made up anew, from its very first ele- 
ments. They who do not go to this length, have no part 
nor lot in the new doctrines ; they are merely old-fashioned 
reformers, on very different principles. Society, which, 
one might think, must have grown up out of the social 
wants of human nature, though, of course, with all the im- 
perfections of human nature, has unaccountably happened 
to grow up in thorough contravention of those wants,— 
directly against the very demands that gave it biith and 
form. It came up wrong-end-foremost, like the beans in 
the famous abstractionist's garden. 

It is proposed, therefore, to supersede this inverted state 
of things, by bringing mankind together into a new kind 
of Associations. Fourierism lays down the following 
plan, which, in general, answers well enough for a speci- 
men of all the plans proposed. Each Association shall 
consist, say, of 400 families, (a smaller number might 
suffice for a partial experiment,) or about 1800 persons, on 
a sufficient tract of choice land for agriculture, a domain 
perhaps three miles square ; in the centre of which, a vast 
and elegant edifice shall be built, with suitable apartments 
to accommodate them in the best manner, and with work- 
shops around for carrying on all the mechanical trades, as 
well as with halls, temples, &c., for amusement and in- 
struction. Into this Association every member brings his 
property, and receives a certificate which secures to him a 
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proportionate income, — and secnres the principal, also, 
should he ever choose to withdraw it; and whatever labor 
he performs is appraised and accredited to him. By snch 
a combination, the outlay for buildings, fuel, implements, 
&C., wiU be greatly diminished to each family ; the pur- 
chases may be made in very large quantities, at wholesale 
prices; and all the expensive household operations, such 
as washing, cooking, taking care of children, of the sick, 
&c., may be done in common, so as to save much time 
and cost. Meanwhile, by judicious provisions, labor may 
be rendered far more productive, as it will be performed in 
companies or groups, and on a very large scale. These 
are the pecuniary advantages over the present method; 
from which it will result, that the members, in general, 
will have better clothing, better food, more rest, and more 
leisure for improvement in science, and for mental culture. 
Then, by a complicated system of arrangements, the 
occupations are to be so distributed, and varied, and 
adapted to the inclination of each individual, that they 
will be spontaneously pursued as a pleasure. Persons of 
similar tastes and habits are to be formed into groups, 
which will always be open to change, to withdrawal, and 
to new accessions. No labor will be regarded as de- 
grading or ungenteel ; for all will labor in one department 
or another, — that is, all who are disposed to do so, for 
there must be no compulsion, nor even requisition. Every 
person will engage in the employment he prefers, and 
change it as he chooses, under certain regulations. Even 
the offensive and disgusting kinds of work will be per^ 
formed from pure choice, because they will be, (in some 
way not explained,) made the most honorable of all, so 
that the love of praise will be brought to bear upon them. 
A hazardous expedient, however ! for to assign different 
degrees of honor to different kinds of work, is to open the 
door to all the odious distinctions with which labor is 
marked in the old system of society. But to proceed. 
With all these productive and necessary labors, public and 
private amusements are to be mingled, in just proportion, 
so tliat there shall be no chance for oppressive weariness in 
the tasks. The members will pass from one work-shop to 
another, from one field to another, and thence to the baths, 
the ball-rooms, the conversation-parties, the rides, the 
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lyceum-lectures, or the religious meetings, in a circle of 
perpetual and never-tiring variety. Every thing will be 
managed on the single principle of attraction. Constraint 
will be wholly unknown ; and, at length, there will be no 
occasion even for self-denial. The law of repulsion is to 
be abrogated in the practical world, though we suppose it 
will still continue in the physical. 

A perfect system of moral education, conducted on the 
same principle of attraction, will complete the work thus 
begun, by developing all the instincts, passions, and facul- 
ties, in their proper relation to each other, and in accordance 
with the new state of things. Thus, man will be restored 
to harmony within himself, and to harmony with his 
outward circumstances. He will toil, study, recreate 
himself, indulge himself, or refrain, only as he sponta- 
neously chooses. His passions will be so educated, and 
bis external condition, laws, regulations, &c., so thoroughly 
conformed to their demands, that they will find their full 
gratification without injury to himself or others ; for that 
social system alone is the right one, in which the free 
action of the passions will produce order instead of dis- 
order. As a member of the Association, he can have no 
permanent property or pecuniary interest distinctly his 
own ; none, indeed, except as a sharer in the capitsd and 
interest of the whole body ; so that no personal cares will 
oppress him, and no motive can lead him to oppress or 
defraud others. And as the passions will have a clear 
field for innocent gratification, all crime and vice will 
cease ; for no temptation from without will be left, and no 
conflict within. Thus, human nature wiU be perfected, 
by being placed in a perfect form of society, and by having 
a correspondent education. This result, however, ccui, 
indeed, be completely obtained only after a long course of 
trial. 

» 

Such is the dream of these speculatists ; for whatever 
may be thought of some of the arrangements proposed, 
it would seem that no one, acquainted with human nature, 
can doubt that the project, taken as a whole, is a dream of 
the most fantastic kind. But, admitting for the present 
that it could be carried through in practice, there are a few 
things that still demand our consideration. 
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In the first place, its operation, if completely successful, 
would go directly to sink the individual into a mere crea- 
ture of the Association, — in other words, to destroy bis 
individuality. He is to begin his life, and develope it, and 
finish It, only as a component piece of that body, and not 
as a distinct and complete agent, who has the centre of 
action and impulse in himself; for he has neither interests 
nor responsibilities that are primarily his own. His inter- 
ests and responsibilities and pursuits, — all that tends to 
develope his individuality, — come to him only through his 
relation to the community of which he is a part. He has 
no separate property, no separate income, has no separate 
cares, no separate sphere in which he is to contrive, man- 
age, and struggle alone, and take the consequences; he 
has no fears of loss, separate from that of the community, 
no hopes of personal independence. The Association 
stands first in every thing, and is the head, brain, and soul 
of every thing* From that he receives his influences, to 
that he returns his avails, in that he lives, moves, and has 
his being. Now, this is to set the social before the per- 
sonal ; that is, the mere relation before the substance ; than 
which a greater absurdity cannot be conceived, nor a 
greater violation of the law of nature. Can such a revers- 
ing of the natural order of things end in aught but con* 
fusion? And can there, indeed, be a more radical injury 
done to a person, than to destroy his individuality? 

It is true, the plan, as laid out in these two pamphlets, 
allows such, as choose, to conform only in part to its pro- 
visions, and, of course, to enjoy only a part of its alleged 
advantages, while they adhere, in some other respects, to 
the old perverse order of society. They may bring in but 
part of their property, and own the rest according to the 
present fashion of the world ; they may lay up part of their 
share of the common income a^inst the lime they may 
choose to withdraw ; they may adopt the regulations of the 
scheme to any given extent, and, in other respects, live 
according to a plan of their own, — that is, if they have 
the means. But, then, these are cases in which the bene- 
fits of the system, as they are called, or the evils, as we 
call them, are but partially seen. To have a fair illustra- 
tion, we must take those examples only in which there 
is a thorough conformity. It may help us to realize the 
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case, if we make it our own. Suppose, now, we enter the 
Association in good faith. Here, then, we fix ourselves, 
without any subterfuge in reserve. We have taken Fou- 
rierism, for better or for worse, with no provision for leav- 
ing it. Of course, we have brought in all our property, or 
else we give the rest away ; for, in the case supposed, it 
never can be ours again, as personal owners. We receive 
a certificate, entitling us to a proportionate income ; secu- 
rity for the principal would be of no use, for the reason 
just given. Our share of the income, as well as the 
appraised value of our labor, is spent in supplying our 
necessities, and in gratifying our taste, within the range 
prescribed by the new social order. We rent a family- 
apartment, or, as the case may be, a single room, elegant 
and commodious in proportion to our means. Our chil- 
dren are taken care of, educated, and managed, by the 
groups that have chosen those offices ; our domestic affairs 
are disposed of in the same way. We have, indeed, a 
local habitation, but stripped of that genial environment of 
private cares and pursuits, of private joys and griefs and 
possessions, which constitutes " Home, sweet home." 
There is an infinite diversity of employments provided for 
us at hand, agricultural, mechanical, household, literary, 
artistical, scientific, &c., each of which is distributed to 
various groups. We enter into such pursuits, and into 
such groups as we prefer, under the regulation, however, 
of the community. We labor and study, as we choose, 
and, when we please, resort to more idle amusements. 
But, then, nothing is, or can be, our own ; the whole be- 
longs to the Association. The Association provides every 
thing, arranges every thing, cares for every thing, receives 
the gains, deals them out, suffers the losses. The Asso- 
ciation educates us, fixes the standard of morality, (it must, 
at length, fix a standard of fashion, too,) forms our charac- 
ters, and, in fine, makes us what we are. It is around us 
on every hand, interpenetrates and shapes all our concerns, 
and is the primum mobile of our entire life. 

Now, we say nothing, here, of the intolerableness of 
such an impersonal condition, when considered as the 
permanent one, and not merely as a temporary relaxation. 
We will suppose, if we can, that we are content with it for 
lifci and that all are content with it. But, to this end, 
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what sort of a character mast our minds be reduced to? 
acting, thinking, and feeling but as component parts of the 
Association, without personal interests, personal responsi- 
bilities, or a personal sphere of enterprise, exclusively our 
own, our individuality itself lost in an omnipresent and all- 
informing, all-directing socialism ! One thing is obvious, 
namely ; this is not the order of nature. God made the 
individual first; society he ordained to come afterwards. 
The individual is the substantive agent ; society, but the 
relation in which he stands. It grows out of individuals 
as from so many distinct centres of vital energy ; not they 
out of society. Its only value is that it supplies a certain 
class of their wants, they still remaining as individuals. 
They stand first. Their personal interests and responsi- 
bilities and agency, must take precedence. And whoso- 
ever attempts to reverse this order, will find that his ar- 
rangements work wrong in the result. 

We do not say but that some of the proposed arrange- 
ments might operate advantageously, in certain respects, if 
they were separated from the rest of the system. Some 
of them might prove at least economical, whatever evils of 
other kinds they might involve. To have all the tenements 
in a single edifice, and to warm them by one furnace ; to 
make one cellar, and one set of out-houses, answer for all ; 
to purchase all the necessaries at wholesale ; to do all the 
cooking in a common kitchen, and all the washing in a 
common wash-room ; to conduct all the labor on a large 
scale, by large companies, duc. &c., might save much of 
the waste that is incurred on the present plan of isolated 
households. It must not be forgotten, however, that this 
would depend on the character of the respective managers, 
and of the general superintendent. Let us not be deceived 
by calculations on paper, which fail so often in practice. 
How frequently do we see ruin in the conduct of mam- 
moth-establishments, while an equal amount of business is 
carried on with success, when parcelled out among a great 
many private firms. In these latter, the greater simplicity 
of operation, together with the peculiar vigilance and 
energy of immediate personal interest, often more than 
makes up for the waste of multiplying what may be called 
the machinery and implements of trade. Take such an 
infinitely complicate scheme as that of one of these Asso- 
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ciations, and if the managers were of a somewhat vision- 
ary turn, a little touched with mania for new and wonder- 
ful projects, rather disposed to " go on to perfection," it is 
[)retty certain that the certificates of stock would stand at a 
ow price, if at any, in the course of some dozen years. 
If, on the other hand, they were downright practical men, 
sharp calculators and close economists, adhering inflexibly 
to a given plan, with cool and strong heads, they might 
indeed realize some of the pecuniary advemtages contem- 
plated for the scheme. It is for those, who are concerned, 
to judge which kind of characters they would be most 
likely to find at the head of such an institution as we have 
described in the beginning of this article. 

After all, we must be cautious of concluding that an 
increase of pecuniary means would be attended with a 
corresponding increase of leisure, or of physical comfort, 
or with a proportionate degree of moral and intellectual 
improvement. For, the probability is, that new and more 
expensive fashions of living would be introduced to swal* 
low up the additional income, and to task all the energies 
of enterprise for a supply. Such is always the tendency 
of human nature. Look around ; and, even in the present 
state of society, how much might the very poorest family 
spare for purposes of ease and of mental culture, were it 
not for the necessity that is felt of conforming to arbitrary 
customs ! A tight, snug hut, one or two long benches, a 
board fastened to the wall for a table, wooden trenchers, 
straw beds, coarsest clothes, — all the rest is mere tribute 
paid to fashion. 

We have endeavored to show that these schemes would 
go to destroy our individuality, even should they, in other 
respects, operate as favorably as is alleged. But, now, for 
their operation in these other respects. — have we reason to 
suppose that even here they would realize the good they 
promise ? It is claimed for them, that they will remove, if 
we mistake not, about all the evils found in the present 
state of society. They will do away (so it is pleaded,) 
with the odium that now rests on poverty, and on certain 
kinds of labor; because, they will prevent poverty, at least 
in its odious forms, and render all labor honorable. They 
will put an end to idleness, by making toil a sort of social 
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game, a relief to the accumulating restlessness of the mus- 
cles and animal spirits, — in other words, by thus making 
it attractive. They will abolish all invidious distinctions 
between different classes and between different individuals, 
and thus extinguish all envy on the one side, and all 
superciliousness on the other. They will leave no room 
for exclusive selfishness, competitive rivalry, interference in 
business ; in short, they will bring mankind to live together, 
as a family, in perfect love, because the interest of each 
will be seen to depend immediately on the interest of all. 
There will be no social inequalities, no fraud, no contempt, 
no hatred, no wrong! 

Magniloquent promises, these ! By what means is it 
proposed to fulfil them ? Not by beginning the reform, after 
the old absurd fashion, at the fountain-head, at the wrong 
passions and follies of the heart. These, it is said, would 
all be right enough, were it not for the perverse arrange- 
ments and laws of our present social system. The reform 
is to commence by rectifying the outward circumstances 
of life, by bringing these into such a condition that men, 
with the same characters they now have, will meet with no 
external allurements to wrong, and thus become virtuous 
without the discipline of struggling against temptation, — 
which, by the by, is supposed to come altogether from 
without, and to be capable of being removed by external 
arrangements. Thus, for instance, the odium of poverty 
is to be taken away, by taking from poverty itself every 
thing that has occasioned odium ; the same contemptuous 
disposition still remaining as before, had it only the same 
object for its exercise. The invidiousness between differ- 
ent classes is to be remedied, not by inducing them to 
overcome their mutual antipathies, but by changing the 
relations of those classes. Idleness is to be cured, by 
transforming toil into amusement, which is the gratification 
of idleness; selfishness, by deriving all personal interest 
directly and visibly from the universal interest, thus making 
the whole selfish ; fraud and falsehood, by leaving none of 
the objects they now aim at ; the evils of^^ the passions, by 
arranging things so that the passions themselves may be 
freely indulged without harm ; and so on, to the end of the 
social and moral code. In other words, that blessed state 
is to be brought about, by removing the outward occasions 
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of evil ; and, we mast add, by sometimes calling that good 
which others have called evil. 

Now, we will pass over the questionableness of such an 
ab extra reform ; but we must say, that, taking the plan * 
according to its own specified details, it does by no means 
remove even these outward occasions of evil ; it only modi- 
fies them, some for the better, and some for the worse. 
Let us enter the Association again ; let us see how it is 
constructed in this respect, and how it will actually operate. 
Here, then, out of the 1800 members, there are some eight 
or ten who have put in about $50,000 apiece, and who 
have each an annual income from it, say, of $2,000, be- 
sides current earnings, if any. Twenty others have de- 
posited, each, from $15,000 to $20,000, and each of these 
receives a dividend of from $600 to $800, a year. Some 
have brought with them $5,000, some $3,000, some $1,000, 
some $500 ; and they receive accordingly from $200 to 
$20, per annum. And a numerous class have contributed 
nothing in the form of capital, and receive nothing, but 
the appraised value of their labor, which varies according 
to their respective strength, skill, and industry. Is it 
possible that men can be so blinded by a habit of fond 
speculation, as not to see that here is the same endless 
difference of wealth, as in the old state of things, so far as 
respects occasion for odious distinctions, envyings, jeal- 
ousies, and exclusiveness ! The man with a large income 
lives very differently from others, in splendid style, in a 
splendid suit of apartments, all splendidly furnished, — 
why ? For the same reason that he did so in the former 
condition of society, — because he has a taste for these 
things, or because he wishes to outshine others, or to hold 
a position above the commonalty. And still, no invidious 
distinctions, no rivalry! The Goddess of Discord has 
thrown in her golden apple among the fraternity; but 
there is no scrambling for it! By a wonderful tnck of 
fortune, it happens that nobody wants it, but he who has 
it. Nobody has his pride, nobody his ambition to shinci 
but just those who have the same means and belong to 
the same artificial rank ! He will of course associate, on 
peculiar terras, with those of similar means and style of 
living ; will have his select circle of exclusives, where only 
he is perfectly at home, as with his equals; and this, too. 
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in sharp contrast with the poor member, who lives in the 
very plainly furnished room immediately under him ; and 
who, in cheap clothes, meets his princely brother, every 
day, at the foot of the common stair^case, and is thus 
privileged with looking perpetually into that elysium of 
affluence, splendor ana bon-tonj which he cannot enter ! 
From what little we have seen of the workings of human 
nature, we should not think it for the peace of either of 
these two chamcters, to cage them together within the very 
narrowest compass, where they will be the more constantly 
reminded of the social distinctions between them. Let 
them have elbow-room. They will do better, arid feel 
their contrast less sharply, out in the open world, than 
when pent up in this fraternity. There are no antipathies 
so bitter as those of the same family, especially if under 
the same roof. Give them a little more breathing space ! 
Verily, our old form of society, though imperfect, is not, 
after all, so utterly at variance with the necessities out of 
which it grew, as these new schemes would be. " O, but 
in the Association, the rich members will be so polite, and 
the poor so refined ! they may all mingle together, without 
any fear, on the part of the former, of meeting with vul- 
garity to disgust them, in the manners of the latter, nor 
will there be any danger that the poor will encounter 
haughtiness in the rich." No doubt, there will be instances 
of this mutual congruity, in the Association, as there also 
are in our present state of societv. No doubt, too, there 
will be, at first, much politeness of condescension and pro^ 
Ugiing within certain limits^ on one hand, and much re- 
finement of aping (sometimes called toad-eating,) on the 
other ; for one class will want admirers, and many will be 
eager to offer the tribute of obsequiousness, in order to in- 
gratiate themselves with a circle which it has been the 
height of their ambition to enter. But under all this out- 
side show, lies the permanent matter of fact, that there still 
are artificial grades of society provided for, in the Associa- 
tion, as much as anywhere else. And it will be found, 
that the more the lower ranks have been flattered with the 
expectation of equality, and the more they are tantalized 
with a seeming prospect of it, the fiercer will their dis- 
appointment be, when they have reached the limits of 
approach. Gendemen Fourierists would do well to be 
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prepared for trouble from this quarter. They will have it; 
not, perhaps, the first year or two, — for, in every new 
settlement, the social distinctions are for a while partially 
confounded by the novelty of situation, and by the hurry 
of arrangements ; — but as soon as these elements of in- 
equality shall have leisure to ferment into mutual conflict 
Brother A, who fled from an unjust world, and came here 
to be a man among the very best and greatest, will grow 
offended, because he is not taken into the choicest circle ; 
sister B, because she is not as much admired and followed 
and congied to, as the affluent sister C. Poor brother D, 
who is exceedingly sensitive, and withal of superlative 
merits, will have to form a little party of his own to main- 
tain his share of influence against the undoubted con- 
spiracies of the men with large incomes, just as he always 
had to do, when out in the unreformed world. And there 
are many, as poor as he, and almost as meritorious, who 
will be satisfied, from their own sad experience, that his 
suspicions of the " proud Dons " are all true. Some of 
the affluent members, too, will take it in dudgeon that 
they are no better appreciated, since they have brought so 
much wealth into the Association, and spent their incomes 
so liberally. "A very wrong form of society, this!" will 
soon be the cry ; " the occasions of evil still remain ; it is 
nothing still but the same old social abyss ; we must go 
on to perfection ; " and then comes the demand for an 
equal division and community of goods. 

We pass by, for the present, the ten thousand heart- 
burnings and petty resentments that will grow out of the 
rivalship of beauty, dress, fashion, visitings,&c., in a house- 
hold of 1800 heterogeneous characters. We spe^ only 
of the permanent discontent that will arise, there as well as 
elsewhere, from the diversity of incomes and style of living. 
" But, no," we may be told, " the peculiar excellence of 
the system is, that those of each grade will here find asso- 
ciates enough of their own taste and class to satisfy their 
wish for society, — the poor man, as well as the rich." 
Indeed ! May we ask. Cannot the poor man, in the exist- 
ing order of society, also, find as many as he wishes, of 
similar character and standing with himself, to consort 
with ? But we all know that this privilege, which he has 
from time immemorial enjoyed, at least in cities and large 
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towns, does not satisfy his ambition, nor even his reasona- 
ble desire for equality. The social abuses that arise from 
differences in wealth, were never owing to any want of 
associates ; and to supply these, is doing nothing to remedy 
them. The arrangements of the scheme in question are 
not only nugatory in this respect, but they also involve, 
under aggravated circumstances, the very evils they pro- 
pose to do away. 

If we turn, now, to another point, and ask. How will 
these schemes operate with respect to labor? we shall find 
several things worthy of Qotice. According to the princi- 
ples here avowed, all the work performed by these 1800 
members, is to be drawn forth from them, only by the at- 
tractiveness of their tasks, instead of being exacted by any 
sense of necessity or of obligation on their part. To work, 
because one is obliged to work, is to be under a false and 
cruel slavery. But, in the first place, we must point out 
the fact, that, in spite of all pretences to the contrary, there 
will be left much of the old-fashioned motive of downright 
constraint, with a numerous class ; namely, with such as 
have not an adequate income from stock. These will be 
as dependent as ever on their labor for the means of their 
support. Of course, they will be obliged to work, or starve. 
They will know and feel, as they do now, that they are 
under this necessity; and others will know it, and feel 
accordingly towards them. They will be obliged to work, 
too, not in the more favorable relation of independent pro- 

fmetors, but as mere day-laborers, or, rather, as hour- 
aborers, — so much work per hour, for so much wages; 
Now, who does not see that here is another broad inlet to 
those odious distinctions, in their very worst form, which 
the system professes to shut out ? One class has an in- 
come from stock sufficient for all the demands of splendor 
and luxury, without a stroke of work ; another class has, 
in the same way, enough for an elegant competence ; a 
third, for a decent livelihood ; and so down, till we come 
to the pennyless multitude who are necessitated to earn 
their daily bread in the sweat of their brows ; and all these 
classes are brought into perpetual and offensive contact 
with each other, in every relation of life, public, social, and 
even domestic! Here are the necessitous workers, and 
there the gentlemen workers ! Think of the multifarious 
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occasions on which this hateful comparison will come npi 
in the field, in the ball-room, in the public walks, &c. 
We shall not, however, stop to trace out its operation in 
detail ; it is sufficient to remark, that the single fact that 
some are obliged to work, while others are not, lies at the 
bottom of all the false odium which rests on labor, and of 
all the discontent connected with it, in the present state of 
society. For this, and for the innumerable consequences 
growing out of it, Fourierism has no remedy to prescribe. 
jFor even if all the members should, contrary to probability, 
be induced to labor, to the utmost extent that is promised, 
it would still be under the grand and radical distinction 
just mentioned. We often see the rich and genteel amus- 
ing themselves with a little exercise at work ; but we have 
never heard that this reflected any dignity or honor on the 
toils of the necessitous working-man, (it would be an insult 
to him to pretend it!) or relieved his occupation of any of 
its disparagement in the absurd notions of the world. 

It is true, as we have stated, that, in respect to labor, 
the studied aim of the Association is to take away all sense 
of necessity and constraint, even from its necessitous mem- 
bers themselves ; though we have seen that it can by ho 
means succeed in this purpose, on account of the conditions 
on which its members are admitted. Its favorite boast, 
however, is, that it recognises no motive to toil, save that 
of attraction ; and indeed all its industrial arrangements 
are actually made on this principle exclusively. Let us, 
then, in the second place, look at its operations in this 
respect. And here, we have a graver objection to brin^ 
forward. So far as this vaunted principle takes effect, (ana 
it is thoroughly carried out, except in the starting-point,) it 
goes to form and to cherish habits of universal idleness aild 
wayward indulgence. It allows no task to be undertaken 
but spontaneously, and as an amusement ; not because it 
must be done, or needs to be done, at a given time and in 
a given manner, but because the member happens, at that 
juncture, to prefer it to sitting still, or to recreating himself 
in some other way. And even after he has thus engaged 
in it, as soon as the employment grows irksome to him, it 
is exchanged, either for relaxation, or for another occupa- 
tion ; and so on, continually. He is directly encouraged 
to pass from group to group, and thence to sport after. sport, 

VOL. II. 6 
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as his caprice may flactuate. Perhaps we shall be remind- 
edy that this is one of the excellences of the plan, inasmuch 
as its arrangements are so wonderfully contrived that all 
this idle frivolity is turned to good account, and made pro- 
ductive, how far soever it be indulged. Yes; but that is 
the very objection. For in this way, the system studiously 
provides for fickleness, fosters it, approves of it as a valua- 
ble agent, — indeed, as its only recognised agent, -— and 
glories in training up its subjects in this habit; a habit 
which, every body knows, is, when indulged, as rapid and 
overmaQtering in its growth, as it is fatal to all the nobler 
properties of the human character. Were it necessary to 
expose merely the absurdity of the plan, it would be enough 
to observe that it is simply a project to make idleness 
answer the purpose of industry, and do its work. The old 
Rosicrucians spent their lives in trying to transmute the 
base metals into the precious ; here is a still more remarka- 
ble project to transmute clear dross into gold. And yet, 
we remember, the author of one of the pamphlets before 
us, had the misfortune, two or three years ago, to talk 
about the attempts nf common reformers, as being, in com- 

I)arison with his own, nothing but '' what the wild specn- 
ations of astrology were to astronomy, or the wilder re- 
searches of alchemy to chemistry ! " ^ Our business, how- 
ever, is not, at present, with the philosophical absurdity of 
the scheme, but with the practical evils of its operation. 
Before we proceed, one thing should be distinctly marked, 
namely : our objection against it, is not that it aims to in- 
crease, even to the utmost, the element of attractiveness in 
the tasks, leaving still the sense of obligation, of necessity, 
to remain unimpaired in the motive to labor. Our objec- 
tion is, that it wholly discards this latter, which is the 
determining and regulating element, and relies on the 
former exclusively. It dispenses with the indomitable 
spirit that perseveres through hardship and difficulties ; it 
sets aside all self-control of our wayward inclinations, and 
instead of disciplining us to triumph over outward circum- 
stances, it calls upon us to be obsequious to them. In- 
stead of the principle of resolute, determined industry, it 
takes merely the restlessness, or instinctive mobility of our 

^ Boston Qaarterly Review, for April, 1843. 
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nature, as its moving power ; and then it seeks to contrive 
its arrangements so as to get all its work done by this 
capricious agent in its own capricious way. This morn- 
ing, one has a fancy for the exercise of ploughing; and 
there is ploughing for him to do, in group No. 20, which 
he follows, say, for two hours, and is accredited according- 
ly. But now, a whim seizes him to go fishing; and 
yonder is ready a fine trout-stream, from which he draws 
two pounds, — valued at so much. The next hour, he is 
disposed to saw wood, with group No. 15, and holds on, 
till he has despatched a couple of feet, — work appraised 
at so many cents. Then the spirit moves him to lay wall 
with group No. 10 ; and, after dancing a couple of jigs, to 
do a little carpentry, by himself, in yonder work-shop ; for 
all which, he is duly accredited. And so on, through the 
day, and week, and month, and year, he follows, as every 
one of the rest follows, the turns of his ever-shifting caprice, 
which always grows more fickle and extravagant, the more 
it is indulged. It is true, if he happen to have a taste, strong 
enough to master him, for some one employment, he will, 
indeed, adhere to that employment ; or should he get an 
ambition to excel in a certain profession, that may confine 
him to a steady pursuit, though against the most powerful 
temptations to the contrary. The entire doctrine, as well 
as the practice, of the Association, is. Change every occu« 
pation as soon as it grows irksome to you. iVork only at 
such times and in such ways, as you are attracted to work. 
Now, what will be the consequence? To say nothing of 
the ruinous waste of labor when performed in this irregular 
manner, can any thing be plainer than that the arrange- 
ments are adapted to bring about a universal dissipation 
of mind and practice ? They go to destroy all self-control, 
all power of forming a purpose, or of maintaining a re- 
solve, and to leave the individual at the mercy of his petted 
humors and whims, which are treated as a sort of divine 
impulses. We do not say, that this result, in all its 
terrible malignity, will actually follow. By no means; 
for there are counteracting principles in the human breast, 
which will operate more or less, in spite of all that the 
Association, by its unnatural plans and doctrines, can do ; 
but so far as the influence of the system goes, it tends 
towards this consummation. And, in process of time, it 
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cannot but affect both the character and the practice of the 
members to a very great degree. Is a school established? 
The attendance of teacher and students will be rather 
fortuitous; the orderly course of recitations will be per- 
petually broken, sometimes driven on with preternatural 
activity, often changed, sometimes suspended for days or 
weeks, just as the sacred whim takes the principal or the 
scholars. And so, in every other occupation. Think, 
what must gradually be the effect of this discipline on the 
character ! 

We have traced o«it the practical operation of this 
scheme, in two or three of its relations only ; but its results 
in these, are a specimen of its results in about all the rest 
Let the reader pursue the course of exemplification, and 
carry it over the whole ground. If we do not mistake the 
workings of human nature, it would be difficult to con- 
trive a plan less adapted to secure the well-being of indi« 
viduals or of society. At all events, it has no power to 
effect the reforms it promises. It must leave things as bad 
as it found them. 

Here we take leave of its practical details, and turn to its 
moral principles and religious pretensions. Its philosophi- 
cal speculations concerning cosmogony, metempsychosiSi 
and the relation of man to the universe, as they are set 
forth in Mr. Godwin's pamphlet, may, we trust, be safely 
passed by; which we are the more glad to do, for a reason 
which we have no wish to mention. 

In the course of this examination, the reader may fre- 
quently have been ready to ask, How is it, that a scheme 
which has been elaborated with an ingenuity truly sur- 
prising, happens, nevertheless, to work so contrary to its 
aim ? The reason is, that it is developed throughout from 
a false principle. Its fundamental and pervading princi- 
ple is this : That the passions and instincts of our being are 
all right in themselves, in such a sense as that they ought 
not to be restrained, but fully gratified. They are all holy; 
they are inspirations of God ; their direct and spontaneous 
tendency is only to good ; they never produce evil, but by 
coming in conflict with the obstructing circumstances with 
which society has surrounded them. It is society, there- 
fore, that needs to be reformed, not the individual, except 
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as perverted by his social condition. Take this pressure 
off from him, and he becomes right, as he is. Accordingly, 
the grand and only object of Fourierism is, to devise a state 
of society, in which sdl our affections and tendencies, both 
those which we are wont to call bad, and those we call 
good, shall be safely indulged, without check or control, — 
our «nBi^btn^^ selfishness, pride, our love of ease and of 
voluptuousness, &c., as well as our benevolence and other 
moral feeh'ngs. Indeed, it will strike a careful observer, 
that the more jealous favor is shown to the former class of 
impulses, on account of the cruel wrong which, it is alleged, 
has hitherto been done them in all the institutions of hu- 
man life. We trust it is unnecessary to enter into any 
argument in order to show, that a scheme which sets out 
from that starting-point, and which holds on true to this 
aim, cannot but make sad work throughout, just as we 
have seen that it does. 

And here, if any one should ask. Whether that perfect 
system of moral education which is proposed, may not 
counteract some of the evil? he can easily judee, by this 
principle on which it is founded, what chance there is for 
such a corrective influence. It must aggravate, instead of 
diminishing, the evil. The child is to be taken at the 
earliest period at which he is susceptible of motives, and 
trained up by the free developement only of his own pro- 
pensities ; and as soon as he is old enough to understand, 
he is to be directly taught to regard them as the rule of his 
life. This is the boasted peculiarity of the new and per- 
fect system of education. It may indeed present an anti- 
dote to his wrong tendencies, so far as it can do so by 
merely drawing off his attention in other directions ; but it 
must not restrain him, because this would violate the 
grand principle. Instead of habituating him to self-denial, 
and self-government, its discipline consists essentially in 
self-indulgence. On this, his entire character, as a prac- 
tical agent, is to be formed. 

It is a received axiom, at least in the current language 
of the multitude, that our passions must be kept under 
strict subjection to our reason, and that otherwise they will 
prove mischievous. Whether expressed precisely in these 
terms, or not, the common sense of mankind has always 
recognised the rule, that the only condition in which our 

6* 
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feelings and propensities ought to be held, is that of 
obedience to some regulating principle, subserviency to its 
authority ; in other words, that they ought ever to be under 
the control and direction of the higher laws of our nature. 
The error of the new doctrine, (which, by the way, is not 
confined altogether to Fourierism,) is, that it aims to set 
aside this subjection, and to place even the blind propensi- 
ties on an equality with those higher laws, in point of 
authority. Indeed, it supposes no authority in the case. 
It regards each class of these elements as sovereign, and 
both of them as mutually irresponsible in their respective 
spheres ; though it assumes that they would be perfectly 
harmonious with each other, were they but treated as 
equal. Perfect harmony between our passions and our 
moral laws, not by holding the former under perfect sub- 
jection to the latter, but by freeing them from all such 
servitude! We do not mean, that this idea is thoroughly 
developed, and carried out to all its results, in Fourierism, 
or in any other system; for, among all its advocates, 
there never was one, who could avoid admitting con- 
trary positions, or who did not unwarily involve, in his 
details, the laws which our nature itself obliges us to re- 
cognise. But notwithstanding many inconsistencies of 
the kind, still this is the philosophical idea which pervades 
the scheme, and on which its peculiarities are founded. 
We beg again that we may not be misunderstood. Our 
objection against the doctrine is, not that it facilitates^ in 
ever so great a degree, obedience to authority, or that it 
unites attraction with authority ; but that it seeks to do 
away with obedience on one hand, and authority on the 
other. It proposes to arrange things so that there shall be 
no need of either ; and this, it is contended, is the state in 
which things ought to be arranged. The passions, &c., 
are supposed to have naturally as good a right to be in- 
dulged without constraint, as has the reason to be freely 
exercised, or the conscience to — dictate, we were about to 
say ; but, in such case, there must be no dictation. For, 
it is pleaded, all these various elements are equally proper- 
ties of our being, all equally constituted within us by the 
Creator ; and, therefore, they ought equally to be allowed 
free scope of action. Shall we impiously presume to 
check the tendencies of those powers which God himself 
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has given us, or to oppress any of them with servitude ? 
Now, it is enough to reply, that, here, the very question 
which lies at the bottom of the matter is wholly over- 
looked, namely, What were these passions, &c., given for? 
for unrestrained indulgence ? No doubt, they were given 
for some use ; does it follow, against the common sense of 
men, that this is it ? To assume this, would be like argu- 
ing in the following manner : God has given us the ele- 
ment of fire ; ergo^ we must not restrain its natural ten- 
dency, but arrange things so that it may burn forth without 
control ; and the adage, that '^ fire is a good servant, but a 
bad master," is an impious calumny against its Creator, 
suggested by the misarrangements of the old modes of life. 
We remember a similar piece of logic, which was current 
a few years ago : God has created water for drink ; God 
has also created alcohol ; ergo^ he created it to — be drunk. 
It could, of course, be for no other purpose! Had it been 
known, at that time, that God created chain-lightning and 
wild-cats, we suppose that these, too, would have had to 
be drunk. Man's appetite for indulgence is so enormous, 
that his first thought is to apply every thing to this pur- 
pose ; as we see in the case of infants, who begin by 
bringing all objects indiscriminately to their mouths. May 
we not suppose it possible that there are things created for 
other uses than eating, or drinking, or simple gratification? 
With all deference to the infant's theory, we think that 
higher uses may be conceived of. 

God has, indeed, constituted us with passions, and 
made us susceptible of infinitely varied impulses. But 
that they were adapted, or designed, for indiilgence with- 
out authoritative control, would not follow, even were we 
unable to discover any other use for them. In this case, 
we should have simply to confess our ignorance, as in so 
many other cases. The fact is, however, that there is 
another and very different design, actually recognised, as 
we have observed, by the common sense of the world, 
namely, that they should be held in subjection as servants ; 
that they should be either repressed, or made to do the 
authoritative biddings of duty. And this, every body 
knows, is the doctrine of the Scriptures. Self-denial, not 
self-indulgence, is the beginning, middle, and end of the 
discipline prescribed by Christianity. If we proceed, now. 
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to trace oat, philosophically, the workings of these varioas 
elements in our being, we shall see that it is through their 
conflicting tendencies, and, then, through the necessity we 
are under of maintaining at least some degree of order 
among them, that nearly all the moral virtues are formed, 
and the nobler powers of the mind developed. In this 
wav, our propensities become the occasion of our acquiring 
selNcontrol, self-government, the habit of deciding, of re- 
solving, and of maintaining resolves, and, in short, of ex- 
erting what is called the will. Without some such occa- 
sion for internal rule and authority, our minds would be 
powerless, a mere mass of instincts, condemned to float 
passively along with the tide of circumstances, like a hulk, 
abandoned to the single element of the waves, without a 
sail to catch the 'breeze. Nor is it possible for us to con- 
ceive how any of the nobler excellences of the human 
character could be realized, in the present state of exist- 
ence, were it not for that conquest over passion and temp- 
tation, out of which they grow.* But for this purpose, let 
it be carefully observed, there must be a conquest over the 
spontaneous inclinations, so as to hold them under control; 
for the moral good is attained only in the rational govern- 
ment of them, and not in their instinctive movements. 

Any doctrine, therefore, which sets aside this govern- 
ment, must be essentially vicious. So far as it is em- 
bodied in forms of life, it must go to subvert the very 
foundations of order as well as of morality, no matter what 
substitutes it provides for control. Nothing can make 
fickleness identical with constancy, idleness with industry, 
selfishness with benevolence, voluptuousness with sobriety. 
Nothing can make idolatry of wealth or fashion answer 

9 A well-known reviewer, in a late and able exposure of the Fourier- 
doctrine, seems to account for the necessity, we are now under, of 
restraining^ the passions, &c., on the ground that they were corrupted 
by the fall of Adam, as theologians term it He tacitly admits, that 
before the fall, they might b^ freely indnlfired in all their tendencies. 
If this be really his meaning, and not merely an argumentwn ad horn- 
them, we must confess our surprise. What was the fact, in the case 
of Adam? What in that of Eve? The only human creatures who 
lived before the fall — what did their propensities actually result in; 
when indulged without control ? Why, in the very same that ours now 
do, — in sin. The mass of nonsense, which has been consecrated and 
eananizidi respecting the fall of man, is of rather the blindest sort 
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the purpose of noble sentiment, or indulgence work like 
self-government, however we arrange and adapt things. 
If this were practicable, the old devil would be a saint in 
the Association, not by being converted, but by being 
rightly harnessed, and set to work in a congenial group of 
other devils. All these elements, if allowed free action, 
will act like themselves, in spite of our enchantments. If 
we wish a real reform, we must go back to the method of 
Christianity, — begin with the individual. The first word 
was, " Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand ; " 
not, ^' Let the kingdom of heaven, (which it seems is the 
Association,) first come, and then you will need no repent- 
ance." Reform yourself, and seek to reform other individ- 
uals. If any improvements can be made in the arrange- 
ments of society, to facilitate that work, make them ; but 
do not forget the object — to reform individuals. 

We fully exculpate the authors of the pamphlets before 
us, and, so far as we have read them, all the American 
advocates of Fourierism, from intending to favor vice. 
Some of them, at least, have even modified the system at 
the expense of consistency, and rejected Fourier's sug- 
gestion that it may be found necessary to indulge certain 
classes in conjugal infidelity. But, though rejected, this 
item belongs to the very essence of the system, and will 
follow, notwithstanding all disclaimings, if the plan be 
carried out into permanent and unobstructed operation. 
For the entire discipline of the Association goes to gratify 
fickleness, and, by gratifying, to strengthen it indefinitely, 
— fickleness in labor, fickleness in pursuits, fickleness in 
attachments, fickleness in pleasures, fickleness in every 
thing ; and can any body suppose that a mere word will 
stop the accumulated tide from invading the departments 
of sexual love and wedlock ? 

A few words, now, on the religious pretensions of 
Fourierism. It claims to be in agreement with Christiani- 
ty, and even more. It professes, not only that " the gospel 
•of Christ is the highest revelation given to man," but, also, 
that it will be perfected only in the Association. The 
complete developement and realization of Fourierism, is 
" the coming of Christ in the glory of his Father," spoken 
of in the New Testament. We confess, however, that we 
cannot but suspect all this show of deference to Christiani- 
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ty, it has so much of Mephistopheles' air about it. Were 
the advocates religious fanatics, we might conceive that 
they had persuaded themselves, in good faith, that Christ 
meant to teach Fourierism, and that he came into our 
world to prepare the way for Fourier and the Association. 
But, evidently, they are not religious fanatics. We will 
not accuse them of deliberate, conscious imposture. It 
has, of late, become so fashionable, in certain quarters, to 
talk eloquently, and even piously, of revelation, and inspi- 
ration, and divine mission, meaning nothing more than 
such as Plato, and Shakspeare, and Cromwell, and, in a 
still less degree. Jack Cade, had ; and to extol Christ as a 
God-man, that is, in the sense in which every man is 
measurably such; that these speculatists may, perhaps, 
think themselves justified in adopting the style, to recom- 
mend their doctrines. Do they believe the gospel, as it is 
given us in the New Testament, an absolutely authoritative 
revelation, and that their system is identical with it? If 
80, we respect their sincerity, though we wonder at their 
interpretations. But if they are seeking to palm off a fancy 
of their own, under sacred language equivocally used, we 
have no words to express our abhorrence of the practice, 
by whatsoever example it be sanctioned. 

The Scriptures are always spoken of with respect, and 
sometimes quoted in the way of authority or of accommo- 
dation, we know not which. But such applications of 
texts — old Barnabas and Origen themselves would have 
sung over them for joy. " Here," says Mr. Godwin, 
"we have the great social fact," — namely, that when 
population increased, in the infancy of society, and food 
therefore grew scarce, men began to wrong each other, — 

^' Here we have the great soctal fact which Moses has impress- 
ed upon his Sepher^ [book.] Eve^ the Will of Man, corrupted by 
the Serpent^ an emblem of cunnins, cupidity and selfishness, 
seduces Adam^ the Universal Man. The iree^ covered with fruits, 
symbol of material wealth, is the determining cause ; and the 
Serpent is the potential cause, of the Introduction of Evil 

AAer the Fall^ Adam, the Universal Man, driven from Para- 
dise, was deprived of the blessings of the first society, the ele- 
ments of which are dissolved at his death. The death of Adam, 
the Universal Man, is the dissolution of the primitive humanitary 
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Unity, and difierent people cover the earth, under the name of 
his children. Humanity is no longer one Man, but many Men. 

Man is condemned to earn his bread in the stoeat of his brow^ 
until the time of his social redemption, when the head of the ser- 
pent will be bruised by the annihilation of selfishness. I'he seed 
'of the toomon, or the volitive faculty of Man, restored to its true 
passional destiny, will bruise the head of the Serpent under its 
feet^* — A Popular View^ &c. p. 36. 

Thus gravely does Moses teach Fourierism! Is this 
interpretation given in the simplicity of good faith, — as 
was the explanation of Christ's miracles, which we once 
heard from an enthusiastic convert to Thompsonianismi 
that they were done by " roots and herbs ; " or is it of a 
piece with Mr. Godwin's talk about the Trinity, original 
sin, transubstantiation, &c. ? 

We close this article with the remarks of that profound 
thinker, M. Guizot, on certain similar doctrines and proj- 
ects, out of which this grew. He is describing the state of 
the public mind in France, at the end of the last century. 
As there was little faith in God or in futurity, while there 
was nevertheless much love of man, there was, of coursci 
says he, '< an immoderate thirst, in the name of man and 
for man, for happiness, immediate, terrestrial, and palpable. 
Really loving man, and having nothing to offer him supe- 
rior to the happiness of this world, it became absolutely 
necessary that he should be happy, that all should ba 
happy, happy here, since their destiny and treasure were 

only here And as some minds, penetrated by 

80 amiable a desire, could not believe the impossibility of 
satisfying it, they were obliged to assign, for the sufferings 
and the wrongs of man's condition, an accidental, factitious 
cause, which human wisdom and human power were 
competent to remove. Hence, that other maxim of the last 
century, that men and things do very well, if left to their 
own course and their natural equilibrium ; that evil pro- 
ceeds not from our nature and essential condition, but 
solely from a society badly arranged, arranged for the 
advantage of the few, who have substituted their will and 
interest for the will and interest of the whole ; that it is 
society which needs a reformation, not man, who does not 
require it, or at least would not require it if society did not 
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corrupt him: — a maxim which has produced the most 
irritable and most manifest of modern sores, that incurable 
impatience of whatsoever is, that unbounded restlessness, 
that insatiable desire of change, in the pursuit of a social 
condition which shall finally secure to men, to all men, all 
the happiness to which they can aspire." ' h. b. ^• 



Art. VI. 

The Existence and. Office of the Religious Element in Man. 

Man needs but to acquaint himself with the pressing 
and abiding necessities of his own being, and observe the 
adaptation of the gospel to those necessities, in order to be 
deeply impressed with, the exceeding value of the religion 
of Jesus. The more he shall understand of the secret 
Springs of his actions, the more he shall study the instinc- 
tive longings of his soul, the more will he regard his spirit- 
ual wants, and the more will he honor the race. He will 
perceive a greater dignity in human nature, and greater 
glory in the blessedness which God's truth begets in the 
soul. And it is gratifying to observe that the idea, thus 
stated in a somewhat general manner, will generally receive 
the assent of the divided and subdivided Christian world. 
So long, at least, as the important bearings of the principle 
upon all the theology of the times, is not perceived, it will 
be approved by almost every sect. But let the same truth 
be stated in another form, and more at length, — let it be 
affirmed that man is a religious being, that there is im- 
planted within him a religious sentiment, that God has 
conferred upon him certain powers of soul which pre- 
suppose certain truths, or great existing facts ; that he 
possesses an instinctive consciousness of dependence, 
which implies the existence of a higher power on which 
he depends ; that his ardent yearnings for continued being 
crowned with blessing, imply the yet future bequest of 
immortal good ; in short, that the harmonic powers of his 
soul, which can be awakened sympathetically only by the 

3 American Eclectic, for Sept 1841, p. 243. 
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anthem whose key-note is love, imply that the key-note 
of the jCTeat anthem of the universe is love ; that the infinite 
soul of all music is love ; that the evils on which philoso- 
phers now speculate are but passages of chromatic discords, 
which will give greater effect to the grand chorus of love 
that will at length burst upon us from the whole rational 
creation; — let the truth be thus explicitly and definitely 
(Stated, and the low murmur of " heresy " will rock the 
globe beneath your feet. 

That there is a religious element in human nature, is a 
truth that liberal Christians are disposed to acknowledge. 
Among them it has ceased to be a controverted point It 
has become a premise in all their reasoning^, and in some 
measure determines all their positions. Indeed, I see not 
how any, save the Atheist himself, can logically deny it. 
It would seem to matter little in the argument, whether 
man, in becoming a child of God practically, is acted upon 
by God's truth, and thus led as an intelligent being into 
the kingdom, or wrought upon in some indefinite and 
supernatural way. In either case, the effect is vpon the 
man ; that is, upon certain powers possessed by him. It is 
not within him, in such a sense that his powers are unaf- 
fected thereby. Not within him, as respects locality mere- 
ly, but within him as respects his spiritual being; and 
therefore it is exerted upon some, or all, of the powers that 
constitute that being. 

To deny this proposition, is to maintain that God's truth 
is addressed to, or that his spirit operates upon, no power 
in man, but does its work in an empty void in his soul. 
To make man a Christian in such a case, can be no less 
than to create a new being in that void, who shall act 
through the man, as a mere instrument. And this, even, 
will bring us ultimately to our former conclusion. For as 
truth, or God's spirit, if you prefer that term, acting upon 
certain powers in man, would prove the susceptibility of 
those powers to religious impressions, and hence that those 
powers are, in so far, at least, religious powers ; so the 
subjection of man, as an instrument, to the influence of 
some new religious agent, introduced into the empty void 
of his soul, would prove the man susceptible of religious 
influences, and, in so far, again, a religious being. Nothing 
is gained, then, by denying to man definite religious pow- 

VOL. II. 7 
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era, since the very theologians who make this denial, first 
draw a veil before their eyes, and then indirectly admit the 
very thing they have denied. Hence, I repeat, that none 
but those who deny the existence of God himself, and 
consequently deny the duty of allegiance to him, can, con- 
sistently with themselves even, deny the existence of a 
religious element in man. And such a denial, however 
boldly made, stands in direct opposition to the universal 
history of the race. He who makes it is bound to meet 
the arguments which the past and the present furnish. 
Every age, clime, and nation under heaven, bears testi« 
mony to their force and appositeness. 

The disposition of men to recognise a power superior to 
themselves, is seen not only among Jewish and Christian 
worshippers, but is manifested, also, in the admirers of 
Minerva's wisdom ; in the worshippers of Jupiter Ammon ; 
in the devotions of the blest subjects of Ceres; of the 
scathed sons of Neptune ; of the warlike hosts of Mars ; of 
the doomed victims of Moloch ; and of the worshippers of 
the thousand-and-one other gods that have received the 
adoration of misguided men. The fact of this universal 
tendency to worship a superior power must be explained, 
and shown to be instigated by no native impulses. It will 
be of no service to allege that this fact is now, and has 
ever been, but the manifestation of a gross superstition. 
The universality and permanency of that superstition must 
be accounted for. Where nothing is, nothing comes of it. 
But where something is, where a power exists, results 
may follow ; though the legitimate results may be some- 
what modified by incidental circumstances. Hence, Athe- 
ism never propagates itself extensively, especially when 
dissociated with extraneous advantages. It has no vitality ; 
nothing to give it influence and permanencv; while every 
human soul is a fact, which pleads for God and religion. 
If, therefore. Atheism triumphs for a time, it cannot retain 
its triumphs. The voice of God, speaking in the powers 
of the soul, will be heard, and unbelief departs. 

Now it will be granted that there are abundant mani- 
festations of superstition in the religious worship of the 
present age, as well as of past ages ; but this superstition 
18 evidently not indigenous. It is a scion grafted upon 
the indigenous stalks. Besides, the superstition is mani- 
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fested, not in the fact of worship, but in the mode in which 
that worship is performed, and in its misdirection. In the 
impulse to worship there is a uniformity, so general, at 
least, that the exceptions but serve to confirm the rule; 
while in the acxx>mpanying superstitions there is every 
possible variety. Thus it is shown that the worship 
springs from native impulses; while the superstition comes 
of ignorance, erroneouti education, and other attendant 
circumstances. 

If, therefore, it be conceded that there are powers in 
man, to which God's truth should be addressed ; powers, 
to which, that truth is adapted, as light is adapted to the 
eye, air to the lungs, and food to the physical system, it 
will follow, as an unavoidable conclusion, that man is by 
nature a religious being. And when we speak of him as 
such, we wish to be understood as meaning that God has 
inwoven into our spiritual being certain powers which 
give rise to certain wants, impulses, and susceptibilities; 
and that these can find their appropriate gratification only 
in religious truth, and the performance of duty. Without 
attempting metaphysical nicety on this point, we would 
mention among the powers thus forming an element of 
Our being, those from which arise the impulses to worship, 
the longings for immortality and spiritual bliss, and the 
yearnings of benevolence for the good of the race. These 
yearnings, longings, and impulses, help to constitute what 
we mean by the religious element. 

Dr. Dick, in his " Philosophy of Religion," distinctly 
recognises the existence of these impulses to good. Speak- 
ing of the primary idea of morality, he says, " I conceive 
that the first or most general idea of morality is, Order, -^ 
or, that harmonious disposition and arrangement of intel- 
ligent beings which is founded on the nature of things^ 
and which tends to produce the greatest sum of happi- 
ness Thus, reverence^ adora^tionj and gratitude^ 

from creatures, correspond or harmonize with the idea of a 
self-existent, omnipotent, and benevolent Being, on whom 
they depend, and from whom they derive every enjoyment ; 
and love, and good-toill^ and a desire to promote ea^h 
other^s happiness^ harmonize with the idea of intelligences 
of the same species mingling together in social inter- 
courses. For, it will at once be admitted, that affections 
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directly opposite to these, and universally prevalent, would 
tend to destroy the moral harmony of the intelligent uni- 
verse, and to introduce anarchy and confusion, and, con- 
sequently, misery among all the rational inhabitants of the 
material world." * Here this writer speaks of reverence, 
adoration, gratitude, love, good-will, and benevolence, (or 
a " desire to promote the happiness of others,") as " aiffec- 
tions " of the soul, at least, impliedly ; he affirms that they 
are in harmony with the duty of man and the well-being 
of the race ; and that the primary idea of morality lies in 
this harmony. Nor does he regard this as simply the 
primitive condition of man, while in his present alienation 
nothing of native good remains. For, having compared 
the principle of love in man, by which he is bound more 
or less strongly to his fellows, to the great principle of 
attraction in the material world, and having shown that as 
by the destruction of the one law, the most disastrous 
consequences would result in the physical world, so by the 
destruction of the other, would result the most terrible 
consequences to the rational world, he adds, " The power 
of attraction has never been completely suspended in 
relation to our globe, nor has the moral Governor of the 
universe suffered the principle of love to be entirely erad- 
icated from the minds of its inhabitants."* Thus does he 
allow the existence of this religious element after corrup- 
tion and sin have done their work. Bishop Butler's testi- 
mony is to the same point. " There is," says he, " a 
natural principle of benevolence in man, which is, in some 
degree, to society what self-love is to the individual. And 
if there be in mankind any disposition to friendship; if 
there be any such thing as compassion, for compassion is 
a momentary love ; if there be any such thing as the filial 
or paternal affections ; if there be any affection in human 
nature, the object and end of which is the good of another, 
this is itself benevolence, or the love of another. Be it 
ever so short, be it in ever so low a degree, or ever so 
unhappily confined, it proves the assertion, and points out 
what we were designed for, as really as though it were in 
a higher degree and more extensive."^ The argument 

^ Sect i. cbap. i. ^ Chap. ii. sect vi. 

3 Bishop Butler's Sermons upon Human Nature. Christian Library, 
?ol. ii. p. 503. 
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thus famished for the innateness of the religious elements 
in man, cannot be met or gainsaid. The fact of man's 
sinfulness, or the sinfulness of all men, if you please, is in* 
competent to set it aside. This sinfulness is not the legit- 
imate offspring of innate powers ; at least, not the legitimate 
offspring of the legitimate action of those powers. It 
comes not of the use of powers in their proper modes of 
action, but of their abuse, of their misdirection. Sin is 
manifestly not the end for which any power was instituted. 
The mind does not approve such an abuse of its powers. 
But gratitude to God and trust in him, hope in a future 
life of bliss, and good to our fellows, are evidently ends 
produced by the legitimate action of certain powers. The 
mind approves this action, while it wars against the other. 
Says Bishop Butler, again, " There can be no doubt but 
that several propensions or instincts, several principles in 
the heart of man, carry him to society, and contribute to 
the happiness of it, in a sense and a manner in which no 
inward principle leads him to evil."* We have but to 
study correctly ourselves to feel compelled to acknowledge 
the truth of this position. The establishment of this is a 
virtual establishment of the broader one, that man has 
innate religious powers which respond to truth and the 
calls of duty. 

This being conceded, the question arises, Can the natu- 
ral dictates of these powers aid us in determining what is 
truth? a question upon which theists will by no means 
agree. 

The traducer of human nature will answer in the neg- 
ative. He will "allege that men differ in their moral 
perceptions and estimates ; that what one people reckons 
blameless or praiseworthy, is condemned by another; and 
that the inhabitants of one country esteem honorable what, 
in a different country, is thought degrading; that the 
Chinese expose their infants, and Indians knock their 
parents on the head, or leave them to starve in the wilder- 
ness, that a Georgian boasts of the number of executioners 
that his family has furnished, while in Iceland no person 
can be found to inflict a capital punishment." * So pervert- 

^ Sermons upon Human Nature. Christian Library, vol. ii. p. 505. 
9 Toumefort*8 Voya^jre au Levant, torn. ii. p. 210. Mackenzie*! 
Travels in Iceland. I quote this second-hand. Cn. Lib^y, vol. L p. 234. 
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ed and depraved is the religious element in man, that he 
regards it incapable of responding to the calls of truth and 
duty. 

Another answers our question in the affirmative. He 
sees in the religious element a power that can help not 
only to some truth, but to all ; a power which acknowl- 
edges no master save God himself; a power superior to 
Paul and Jesus, and which can point out to us the divine 
and the fabulous in the pretended revelations of God ; a 
power which claims admittance to the audience-chamber 
of Jehovah, and an intimacy of acquaintance with the 
counsels and will of the Most High, that leaves far in the 
distance inspired men of old. He alleges, that the unper- 
verted religious sentiment can pronounce at once upon the 
truth of Christianity, and can decide that those miracles 
which as one has it, " now hang as a millstone about the 
neck of many a pious man," ® if they are not impossible, 
are at least of no value. Thus, while the Atheist denies 
the existence of a religious sentiment in man, the advocate 
of entire depravity acknowledges it but to dishonor it ; and 
the Transcendentalist, almost to deify it. 

The last two are the extremes, between which, as usual, 
the truth will be found. Much of the apparent difference 
between them is occasioned by the great distance between 
their points of observation. The one looks upon humanity 
in its best estate, the other in its worst. The one beholds 
it through the rainbow-hues of a lively and hopeful, though 
proud and skeptical, imagination, and expects of it too 
much. The other also views it through the telescope of 
the imagination, but with the instrument wrong-end- 
foremost, thus diminishing the object much below the 
original size. This expects too little. Neither reasons 
closely, or logically. 

The following reflections will correct the errors of both. 
First, it should be remarked, that it is not the religious 
element in man that goes out into the world in search of 
truth, and that performs the work of compmring positions, 
and of receiving or of rejecting th^m. This belongs to the 
intellect, to reason. The mind sallies forth amid the works 
and truth of God, selects from supposed truth, as it is able, 

* Parker's Diicomve on Religion, p. 380. 
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and comes And lays its oflfering upon the altar of the sonl 
as food for the religious element. That element, like the 
young bird in the nest, which is waiting the arrival of the 
parent bird, and, longing for its nourishment, receives what 
is laid before it, and if possible, feasts thereon. Speaking 
of the sense of dependence, one of the religious elements 
in man, an eloquent writer remarks, <' This sentiment 
does not, itself, disclose the character, and still less the 
nature and essence of the object on which it depends ; no 
more than the senses disclose the nature of their objects ; 
no more than the eye or ear discovers the essence of light 
or sound. Like them, it acts spontaneously, and uncon- 
sciously, soon as the outward occasion offers, with no 
effort of will, forethought, or making up the mind."^ This 
is evident truth. The religious nature and the intellectual 
must act together. The intellectual discovers truth ; the 
religious is blest with that truth. This truth may be re- 
vealed in God's works, or in his word ; but in either case 
it will be found outside of man, save in so far as man him- 
self forms a part of those works. 

By these principles, the thousand varieties of the mani- 
festation of the religious element are explained, without 
supposing that element entirely depraved, or wholly use- 
less. *' Education, fashion, and habit," says the Rev. 
Henry Fergus, " have a vast influence over our intellectual 
operations ; and exercise a powerful sway over our moral 
judgments. But this does not disprove the moral consti- 
tution of man, nor establish any original difference of 
moral sentiment among the different families of the human 
race, any more than an artificial difference in the figure of 
some parts of the body proves a different organization. 
On viewing the distorted cranium of some tribes of 
American Indians, or the small feet of the females in the 
Chinese empire, shall we maintain that nature has assigned 
no particular shape or size to the human head or feet? 
Because different nations entertain different opinions con- 
cerning the figure of the earth, or the motions of the solar 
system, shall we argue that reason is essentially different 
in the inhabitants of different nations, or that the figure of 
the earth, and the motions of the solar system, are merely 

7 Parker's Discourse on Religion, p. 18. 
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ideal, and have no real existence ? In like manner, on wit- 
nessing a difference of moral sentiment, shall we imagine 
that the Creator has bestowed no moral nature on man, or 
tfiat there is an original difference in the moral constitution 
of human beings ? No : both in the one case and in the 
other the peculiarity is a perversion. It is the triumph of 
bad education and vicious fashion over the appointment 
of the Creator."® This philosophy seems just, and is 
adequate to account for all the distortions of the religious 
element with which the history of the race presents us. 

But notwithstanding the religious element is in a 
measure blind, and dependent upon the intellectual facul- 
ties to lead it to the fountains of truth, notwithstanding it 
cannot, of itself, pronounce what is truth, yet I remarfc, 
Secondly, That it can oftentimes determine what is not 
truth. The religious wants and necessities of the soul 
being natural, and truth being the natural supply of those 
wants, it is reasonable to believe that Crod would adapt 
them to each other, as the eye is adapted to light, and light 
to the eye. That truth is as congenial to the spiritual 
taste, as is wholesome food to the physicai taste. And 
hence, that the unperverted religious taste can pronounce 
the sentence of condemnation upon those bitter nostrums 
that claim to be spiritual food, with as much safety and 
certainty, as can the unperverted physical taste, upon bitter 
fruits, or putrid flesh. Not by reasoning, but by instinct, 
is this rejection. Present to the child whose tastes are un- 
perverted, the noxious tobacco for physical food, and the 
idea of a Father, hating and cursing forever his own chil- 
dren, as an object of love and reverence, and as surely as 
the physical powers rebel against the one, so surely will 
the religious against the other. True, a false education 
from very childhood may bring the soul, tremblingly and 
Reluctantly, to acknowledge allegiance to such a God ; and 
so also continual insult to the physical powers may bring 
them at length to endure the infliction ot tobacco. But in 
each case an element of disorder is forced into the system, 
to which it endeavors in vain perfectly to adjust itself. 

With this ability to condemn, there stands connected, 
of course, the counter ability to approve. Yet this ability 

8 Chriitian Libraiy, vol. L p. 994. 
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seems to go no farther than to pronounce upon the fitness 
or unfitness of what is presented. Where there is but 
one alternative, as between the duty of loving and of 
hating, a decision upon the fitness, is a virtual decision 
upon its truth. Since, then, love is the essence of Chris- 
tianity, and since the relimous sentiment at once pro- 
nounces upon the fitness of the command to love, it so far 
pronounces upon the truth of Christianity, itself. But 
when we come to a class of positions, all of which are 
equally consonant with the religious sentiment, it can have 
no power to decide upon the true. Whether Jesus taught 
three, or ten years, lived in Palestine or Greece, died a 
violent or natural death, rose from the dead on the third 
or thirtieth day, or not at all, are questions upon which the 
religious sentiment can no more decide, than can the physi- 
cal taste upon the comparative nutriment in vegetable and 
animal food. 

Bring in the reasoning powers in general, and though 
you extend your circle of truth and your platform of judg- 
ment, yet fitness and harmony remain your standard still. 
Of several propositions equally harmonious with known 
facts, reason can have no power to decide upon the true. 
It must go beyond itself for a multitude of truths that we 
need to know. History, and testimony in general, may 
furnish some of these truths ; nature may furnish others ; 
and revelation others. All these truths come to the mind 
and heart through reason, but do not originate in it. 

Even granting that God's works reveal all truth necessa- 
ry for us to know, and that reason and the religious senti- 
ment are capable of arriving at this truth, still the fact, that 
the mass of mankind are never philosophers, and have 
never attained to a knowledge of necessary truth, would 
not only justify, but require, a revelation of that truth. 
Viewing the matter from this point, it appears absurd, if 
not blasphemous, to declare that man, misguided and be- 
nighted as he is, has no need of revelation ! that miracles 
can be of no value! that the resurrection of Jesus is of no 
importance ! that the record of his divine life possesses no 
authority over us, unless, perchance, our corrupt hearts 
happen to be in a mood to respond to its teachings ! Who 
is competent to stand up, and, speaking for the race, de- 
clare that the miracle of Christ's resurrection is of no 
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value? Who can say it did not Bustain a Stephen, and 
enable him to pray, when crushed beneath the stones, 
" Lord Jesus, receive my spirit?" Who can say that it 
did not strengthen the weak and timid Peter, who had just 
denied his Master, and nerve the soul of a Paul for the 
trial of martyrdom ? Who can say, that the timid are not 
now made strong — yea, and the strong made stronger — 
when at the shutting in of the night of death, they resign 
themselves to the conqueror and the grave? Who can 
say, indeed, that Christ's life is not the life of all the life 
that true livers have lived since life began? Lict those 
who fear not, and hope not, say it. But come not, O my 
Boul, into their s^ret! 

I am aware that it is somewhat fashionable, in this day 
of fancied wisdom, to talk of every man as inspired; of the 
Bible as a doubtful record of the past ; of Jesus as an 
amiable personage, in the main, but whose claim to uni* 
form truth is questionable, and to perfect rectitude of con- 
duct, still more so. But, I confess, when I hear my fellow- 
striplings in theology, pronounce thus flippantly upon the 
merits of him, before whose radiant glories, the wisest of 
men have bowed in admiration, I am driven to believe 
that they have not yet learned the A B C of Christ's excel- 
lences ; and that they are equally ignorant of the wants of 
their own souls. Jesus' character cannot be comprehended 
at a glance, nor his truth rejected with impunity, by every 
lawless innovator. And before that volume, on which we 
depend for a knowledge of what he was and what he 
taught, shall be cast aside as a relic of semi-barbarian times, 
I claim, at least, that it should be read ; and, if untrue, that 
that fact should be demonstrated. 

When it is said that every man is inspired, if nothing 
more is meant, than that every man has within him powers 
which, when unperverted, enable him to judge of the fit- 
ness of some truths, and of the unfitness of some errors — 
if nothing more is meant, than that the " pure in heart " shall 
see more of God's truth and love than the impure ; that " he 
that believeth on the Son of God hath the witness in him- 
self; " that is, that he finds faith working out for him peace 
and salvation ; in short, that he who walks in the path of 
duty as far as he can see, shall be enabled to look stiU 
farther onward than he who moves not at all ; if nothing 
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more than this is meant, few will object. It is what we 
naturally expect of the religious element in man. But if 
it is meant that every man is inspired in the same sense in 
which Jesus was, when he prophesied ^f his own death 
and resurrection ; of Peter's denial ; of the establishment 
of his kingdom ; of coming judgment ; and of the over- 
throw of the Jewish state ; in the same sense, in which 
Isaiah was, when he foretold the desolation of Idumea 
and of Egypt ; or Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, when they 
looked forward to the coming Messiah ; or in the same 
sense, in which the aposdes were, when through the power 
of God they healed the sick and cast out devils ; if it is 
contended that every man is inspired in the same sense in 
which these were, I would only remark, that it is a posi- 
tion which has not even one fact to rest upon, nor one 
argument for proof. Such an inspiration comes not of the 
mere action of the religious element in man, following the 
ordinary laws of its developement ; but must be a super- 
added gift from God. Its very definiteness and limitation 
are conclusive on this point. Had it been the result of 
general progress in virtue, we should have expected the in- 
spiration itself to pertain to truth in general, and not to be 
confined to particular points or topics. But if it were 
superadded light from God himself, given on special 
occasions, for special purposes, we should expect it would 
be confined to special subjects, fitting those occasions and 
purposes. This is precisely what we do find. Abraham 
was inspired, or informed, upon certain subjects, widely 
different from those embraced in the range of Isaiah's in- 
spiration. The inspiration of Jesus and the apostle^ dif- 
fered as widely from both. Each seems fitted to some 
great purpose, between which and their virtue, there ap- 
pears no characteristic relation by which the specialty of 
their inspiration could be determined. Again, the sudden- 
ness of these divine communications shows the inspira- 
tion of holy men of old to have been the result of some- 
thing else than the unfoldinj? of goodness in the soul, or 
the ordinary developement of the religious element. Look 
at Peter, whom God inspired, by means of the vision of a 
vessel let down from heaven, to go and preach to Cor- 
nelius and his household. Was his sudden enlargement 
of view, touching the glorious designs of Grod in the 
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gospel, the result of sadden progress in goodness, or of 
special instruction from God ? The same questions apply 
to Cornelius, who was directed to call for one Simon, 
whose surname was Peter, and who lodged in Joppa, at 
the house of one Simon, a tanner, by the sea-side. The 
question is not whether pure-minded men were chosen to 
whom to make these revelations ; but whether the revela- 
tions themselves were the result of that purity, or whether 
they came directly from the Father. The answer is obvi- 
ous. The inspiration was special, and such, undoubtedly, 
as is not common to all men. 

The fore:*ight of shrewd men, in our own times, is not 
to be ranked with the prophecy of Jesus and Isaiah. 
Such foresight is the result oi reasoning from the premises 
already furnished. From the present state of England, we 
may predict an ultimate revolution in that kingdom ; but 
we cannot limit it to five, or ten years, or to the present 

Sneration, as • did Jesus the overthrew of Jerusalem, 
uch less can we point out the particular steps that shall 
precede that event, as did Jesus. So a shrewd man, if 
you please to assume it, might have predicted Peter's 
denial, but he could not have predicted, on the grounds of 
ordinary foresight, that the denial would have been thrice 
repeated before the cock should crow. Men prophesy 
now from facts before them. Jesus' prophecies cannot be 
thus accounted for. There is no likeness between thero. 

To say that all men are inspired, because God gives 
them powers which make them what they are, is only to 
give a new name to an old fact, while the fact itself re- 
mains unchanged. That all men possess these powers, 
and that they receive them from God, are positions readily 
acknowledged. But if we must say that all men are in- 
spired, because God has given them those powers which 
constitute them men, and which enable them to perform 
the labors and duties of men, why shall we not say that 
every thing to which God has given powers to accomplish 
a certain work, is inspired for that work ? By this reason- 
ing, the sheep is inspired to produce wool, because God 
has given it powers to that end. The cow is inspired to 
produce milk ; the tree to produce fruit ; and the earth to 
yield its increase. If this be alleged to be a prostitution of 
the term inspiration, I heartily confess it. But let it be 
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remembered, it comes necessarily from the premises laid 
down." 

The only mode of avoiding this result, and of still main- 
taining the doctrine of universal inspiration, is to discon- 
nect that inspiration from man's powers, and maintain 
that every thought flows directly from God. But this 
position, so taking at first sight, is beset with very serious 
difficulties. For it obliges us, as some of its advocates 
have admitted, to ascribe the thought of the pirate Gibbs, 
as well as of the blessed Jesus, to the direct inspiration of 
Gk>d. Miller's falsehood and Paul's truth stand on the 
same ground. The thoughts of the murderer, of the pro- 
fane swearer, of the libertine, of the liar, and of every 
sinner of every grade, are inspired of God. 

It does not meet the point to say, that God is overruling 
the hatred, falsehood, and wrath of man^ for his own glorv* 
This position of universal inspiration makes God himself, 
and not man, the very source of that hatred, falsehood, and 
wrath. It makes it as proper to talk of the errors of God, 
as of the truths of Grod, since both the truths and errors of 
men come directly from God. 

Thus have we endeavored to show that there is in man 
a religious element, giving rise to certain innate wants, 
longings, and impulses ; that this element, by an erroneous 
education, may be greatly perverted ; but that, if allowed 
to act, it will reject much of error, and respond to truth ; 
that it is incompetent, with all the aid reason can render, to 
attain to a perfect satisfaction of its wants, and, hence, that 
a revelation from God is necessary. I have also endeav- 
ored briefly to show, that, however much of dignity this 
element may confer on man, it possesses no inherent light 
which, as an illuminating, or inspiring power, can equal, 
much less supersede, the inspiration granted to Jesus, and 
to other servants of God, in ancient times. a. a. m. 

The potition under ezainination applies the term inspiration to the 
mere ffid ofpowerst entirely aside from the infusion of thouffht. Those 
who tnus use it, doubtleaa design to restrict it to man ; but when it 
is used in so wide a latitude, there can remain no reason whv it should 
not extend to every thing to which God has given powers of any kind. 

m 
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Art. VII. 
The seared Conscience. 

*' — having their conscience seared with a hot iron.** — 1 Tim. iv. 2. 

It may be well to observe in the outset, that the passage 
we have placed at the head of this article, is the only one 
in the Bible in which we read of the conscience being 
seared, or hardened, or in which we meet with any ex- 
pression of the kind. And even this one passage, standing 
alone as it does, appears to have been currently misunder- 
stood, in two important respects. 

For, in the first place, Who are these commonly sup- 
posed to be, who have their consciences seared with a hot 
iron ? Why, those who have long been inured to vice or 
crime or impiety ; such as the scoffers at all religion, or the 
intemperate, the utterly dissolute, robbers, murderers, pi- 
rates, &c. Now, it certainly is not this class of sinners 
that the apostle is here speaking of, but a very different 
class. He is describing certain false teachers of religion, 
or rather of superstition, who were soon to arise among the 
Christians ; as we see by the context, which is the follow- 
ing : " Now, the spirit speaketh expressly, that, in the latter 
times, some shall depart from the faith, giving heed to 
seducing spirits and doctrines of devils ; speaking lies in 
hypocrisy, having their conscience seared with a hot iron ; 
forbidding to marry, and commanding to abstain from 
meats, which God hath created to be received with thanks- 
giving," &c. These followers of seducing spirits, these 
teachers of the doctrines of devils, who forbade to marry, 
and who prescribed other austerities in the Christian li^, 
were the persons who spoke lies in hypocrisy, and had 
their conscience seared with a hot iron. Let this be re- 
membered, — what class of men the passage relates to. 

In the second place, it is generally taken for granted, 
that, by the conscience being seared, is meant its being 
rendered perfectly callous, all its sensibility destroyed, so 
that it ceases to reprove the sinner, or to give him any 
trouble, do what he will. We think, however, that this is 
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not the apostle's meaning. At all events, the best com- 
mentators do not explain the phrase in this way, or make 
it imply any idea of the kind. The learned inform us, 
that the expression alludes to the ancient practice of brand- 
ing criminals with certain marks, denoting the offences 
they had committed, — stamping the marks into their flesh, 
with a hot iron, that they might carry the record of their 
guilt wherever they went, so that every body might know 
the character they bore. We will lay before the reader 
the note which Kosenmuller, the distinguished German 
commentator, gives on this passage : " Saving their con^ 
" science seared with a hot iron^^^ says he ; " that is, branded 
" with the stamp of their offences, of which they are con- 
"scious within themselves. It was customary to burn 
<< marks with a hot iron on fugitive slaves, and on such as 
"had committed sacrilege, or perpetrated other flagitious 
" deeds. Hence, of those who are wounded in their con- 
" science, and are conscious to themselves of great offences, 
" which do not escape the divine judgment, even if not 
"punished by men, — of them it is figuratively said that 
" their conscience is branded." Thus far Rosenmuller ; 
and with him agree other learned and popular commenta- 
tors, as Drs. Hammond, A Clarke,^ &c. 

Accordin^y, the meaning of the apostle is, not that the 
conscience had been deprived of its feeling, but that the 
false teachers, spoken of, wore the manifest stamp of their 
hypocrisy, burned, as it were, into their very consciences ; 
that they carried, within their own bosoms, a signature of 
their guilt, as indelibly impressed as were the marks on 
the flesh of branded criminals. So far is he from implying 
that they had no sense of their wrong, or that they felt no 
self-condemnation ! The conscience might be as acute in 
its feelings, as ever; it was only stamped with the record 
of guilt. 

1 To these add, Theophylact, Erasmus, Luther (in his tranfflation,) 
Calvin, Clarius, Zegerus, Sculterus, Grotius, Estius, Bengelius, De 
Wette (in his translation,) &c. The only commentators I have hap- 
pened to meet with, who understand the phrase to denote instnstbUity 
of the conscience, are Gualtperius, Whitby and MHcknight Beauso- 
bre and Lenfant give both interpretations ; so does Schleusner, (Lexi- 
con in New Testament,) who, however, appears to prefer the latter. 
The literal translation of the passage is, ** being cauterized in their own 
cooscieoce." 
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Perhaps we should not have deemed it requisite, how- 
ever, to spend so much time in correcting the common 
misapprehension of this one solitary passage, were it not 
for the general principle that has been involved in the mis- 
take, and sanctioned by being associated with this lan- 
guage. It is to that general principle, the abstract idea 
itself, that we shall now direct our attention* 

Notwithstanding all that has been said by people con- 
cerning a hardened conscience, a dead conscience, a con- 
science seared to insensibility, we cannot believe that there 
ever was a human creature, who had so utteriy destroyed 
the tone of his moral nature, but that it avenged, fully 
avenged, his guilt upon him, whenever he went astray. 
Hardened wretches there, no doubt, have been ; but not 
beyond the feeling of remorse, or inward suffering, (no 
matter what we call it,) wretchedness of some kind from 
within. This is the proposition we mean to maintain. 
We may harden ourselves in sin, or, if we prefer the ex- 
pression, we may harden our consciences, by continued 
indulgence ; but in no such manner as to make the way 
(^ transgression any the more comfortable to us. So^ too, 
we may harden our flesh, by repeated injury ; we may 
produce a callousness that becomes almost insensible to a 
gentle touch ; but if we have ever had experience of such 
an effect, on our hand or on our foot, we know that the 
same process which perverts the natural sensibilities of the 
parts, introduces another set of diseased sensibilities, which 
are a thousand times worse to manage. They will twinge, 
and sting, and bite like a serpent. And if we pervert the 
laws of our moral nature, in a similar way, we shall cer- 
tainly find the result analogous. We cannot annihilate 
them, for they are an essential part of our being ; but we 
may derange them, as we may our nerves ; and we may 
thus change them into avenging furies, such as the ancients 
have described, in their poetical fables. Harden the con- 
science, obstruct its natural functions, stifle its reproofs, 
suppress its healthful operation ; still it is there, and alive, 
though irritated perhaps into a cancer that eats like a vul- 
ture within our bosoms, while we know not what is the 
matter with us. The nature of things makes it absolutely 
impossible that there should be any way, by which long- 
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continued practice in sin will render it less painful. God 
will not be mocked, nor can we contrive to evade his laws 
with impunity. The longer we persevere, and the deeper 
we go, in wickedness, the more wretched must we become. 
And it appears to us, that any maxim, or mode of repre- 
sentation, which tends to keep this fact from the clear 
view of mankind, is of the most dangerous and demoral- 
izing influence. 

We know, it is often treated as an axiom, a point un- 
questioned and unquestionable, and one that is understood 
on all hands, that by going to certain extreme lengths in 
vice, and by becoming thoroughly inured to it, a person 
may at last destroy all his moral feeling ; and that, when 
he has once reached this stage, he may ever afterwards 
indulge in the most flagrant enormities, without the least 
check, or rebuke, or pain from within, and even enjoy his 
wickedness, as another enjoys a virtuous life, because there 
is nothing left to disturb him. We might, however, as 
well talk of a person becoming so thoroughly diseased, so 
utterly sick in every limb, joint and organ of his body, as 
to suner no inconvenience or trouble from that condition, 
and to enjoy sickness, as others enjoy health. All sin is 
compared to sickness. It is sickness, moral sickness, or 
disorder. And wheresoever there is disorder, there must 
be suflerin^. Introduce disorder into our hand, or foot, or 
any part ofour body, and there will be corresponding pain 
or inconvenience; and if we introduce it into our soul, the 
very seat of all sensibility, we may be assured that the 
consequence will be felt, manage how we may. If we 
suppress it in one form, it will come up in another. 

We shall, perhaps, be told, that all this may appear very 
plausible in the illustration, but that it does not well agree 
with the facts we observe in actual life. Look abroad into 
community, and we see multitudes who have run the 
downward road to destruction, for a long time, without 
finding it painful, or at least painful enough to deter them, 
or even to impede their advance. There is our neighbor, 
for example, who has followed a course of intemperance, 
year after year, till he has, at length, completely besotted 
himself. And there are many others like him. Now, if 
this theory were true, and they had actually found that 
every new step in their career only carried them into 

8» j 
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greater and greater wretchedness, would they not, of course, 
nave turned about, long ago? No man loves pain, or 
knowingly pursues it. Even the infant, after a few ex- 
periments with the blaze on the lamp, will keep his hand 
away. And, in the case of these persons, if indulgence 
bad really proved to them like the flame which burns the 
intruder, would they not have refrained, as soon as they 
had made a trial or two? Now, here are certain facts 
which we observe in abundance; how shall we account 
for them, on the theory proposed? 

We will answer that question, by asking two or three, 
in our turn. Have we ourselves ever found the practice 
of sin, in whatsoever degree we gave way to it, result in 
any thing but discomfort? And have we not, nevertheless, 
pursued it, to a greater or less extent, in spite of this expe- 
rience ? We have not, perhaps, been guilty of flagitious 
crimes, or of the grosser sort of vices. But if we deal 
honestly with ourselves, and consider our short-comings, 
the time we have misspent, the privileges we have neg- 
lected, how often we have indulged evil thoughts, how 
frequently we have given vent to wicked passions in words 
if not in deeds, our mouths will be stopped, and we shall 
be all compelled to acknowledge ourselves guilty before 
God. Now, has there been a single instance amone all 
our departures from duty, in which the fruits of our folly 
were not bitter? No. Then, why did we ever yield the 
second time^ and the third, and the fourth, and the hun- 
dredth time, when we knew, by all our past experience, that 
the wages of sin was death ? Why do we still continue, 
at times, to give way to temptation, with the lesson of our 
former life before us ? If we can account for this, we can 
also account for the fact, that the more flagrant and aban- 
doned ofiender still pursues his course, notwithstanding he 
finds it one. of wretchedness and increasing anguish of 
soul. It should be distinctly observed, here, that the sup- 
posed difficulty, in the case alleged, is not confined to such 
as have become hardened in sin; it extends equally to 
every transgression we commit after we have once had 
sufficient experience to learn the painful eflects. And to 
bring it forward, now% as an objection, is to presuppose 
that no man ever continues to offend, until his conscience 
has already become so thoroughly dead, by habitual trans* 
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gression, as fo offer no remonstrance, and to give him no 
trouble ; all of which is not only false, in point of expe- 
rience, but manifestly absurd in itself, account for the real 
fects how we will. People ask, as if it were a mystery, 
why the slave of appetite, or of passion, does not forsake 
the service when be finds it comtortless! It is because he 
is a slave, and is no longer his own master. No man ever 
sins, except under the conditions named by our Saviour: 
^ he that committeth sin is the servant (or slave) of sin." 
He gives up his freedom when he yields to temptation ; 
and then it is not for him to say how far he will go, nor 
where he will stop. That will be determined, in a great 
measure, by the influences to which he has abandoned 
himself. Is it not the fact, that, in almost all cases, he re- 
solves, beforehand, that he will take but a single step, and 
then return ? but that one step taken, he finds that he is at 
the mercy of an overmastering power which impels him 
onward) and he must obey. .Often would he gladly re- 
prieve his error; but if he strive to put forth an effort, the 
chain of habit binds him fast and drags him along to 
deeper ruin. This is the reason he proceeds in his folly; 
it is not that he finds it pleasant, or that he is insensible to 
the wretchedness of his condition. We appeal to the ex- 
perience of every one who has made trial of such a life. 

If people would but consider the obvious facts, that lie 
all open to their view, in the case, they would see at once 
that even the most hardened transgressors have by no 
means lost their consciousness of sufi^ring, nor diminished 
it, though it may indeed have been changed from the 
simple sense of remorse, to a more confused and di»- 
tempered feeling, which it would be perplexing to analyze. 
Here is the difficulty with us : we look only at the most 
superficial appearances, instead of regarding the decisive 
facts that are brought out, from time to time, and that be- 
tray the real state of the case. Nothing is more common 
than to hear it argued that it cannot be that the confirmed 
offender suffers much retribution from within, or finds his 
life a miserable one ; for he appears to enjoy himself, and 
wears a look of gayety. And is not the countenance a 
pretty true index of what is beneath ? Who is there that 
wears a more untroubled face than the sot, or the thorough- 
going kna^e who prowls upon societyi the robberi the 
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practised murderer, or the pirate? Do these appear to 
know any thing of the heart-ache ? No ; they have liter- 
ally burnt out Irom their moral constitution all capacity of 
feeling. Go to the abandoned drunkard, for instance ; try to 
reach his finer or nobler sensibilities, and you will see that 
he has none. Admonish him of his wickedness ; and how 
will he answer you ? with a torrent of ribaldry, scoffing, 
profaneness, and blasphemy. His very looks, coarse, 
deformed, and brutalized, show that he has lost all the 
better elements of human nature. All care and fear and 
responsibility have, long since, been thrown to the winds, 
amidst the storm of uproarious laughter, or of outbreaking 
oaths, in which he lives. Give him but the means of 
intoxication, and he is content, whether in the parlor or in 
the gutter. What docs he know of the pains of conscience 
that are so much talked of? 

But let us not be deceived by these shallow appearances. 
If we look a little deeper, we shall certainly discover that 
these very characters have consciences still, and con- 
sciences that torment them, too, though they may practise, 
with all their skill, to keep their sufferings from the knowl- 
edge of others. There is a very curious propensity in 
human nature, which comes in here to play its part, and 
which we should do well to consider. Now, whenever 
we openly pursue any disreputable course of wickedness or 
folly, and are at the same time conscious that it makes us 
unhappy, and are, nevertheless, unwilling to reform, the 
first thing we usually do is to take care that nobody sus- 
pect the secret misery we endure. We can bring our- 
selves, by degrees, to submit to the shame of the offence, 
out of love to the habit of indulgence, but we cannot bear 
to have it known that all we reap from it is wretchedness. 
Such a discovery of our impotence and stupidity would 
be more intolerably mortifying than the exposure of our 
sin. If we ever resolve effectually to reform, we shall 
then, perhaps, be willing to disclose the state of the case, 
for the good of others ; but until then, we shall guard the 
secret with all our watchfulness, and try to divert suspicion 
from the hidden wo by outward smiles, — smiles that are 
themselves painful in proportion as they are false. Now, 
this is the way in which human nature works. Old 
offenders, of course, acquire a surprising dexterity and 
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readiness iu the art, by long-continued practice. But let 
any accident lift only a corner, as it were, of the veil they 
have spent their lives in weaving around themselves, and 
we see, at once, into that terrible dungeon of secrets, a 
sinner's heart. Let but one of those poor slaves of appe^ 
tite, of whom we have spoken, break his fetters, and come 
forth God's own freeman, and what a story does he tell ns 
of his past life! As he stands up, in the mids«t of his 
fellow-citizens, and utters the broken narrative of his expe- 
rience, old, hard-faced men melt into tears at the recital. 
The days and nights of hopeless anguish he calls up, and 
the horrors, the transcendental horrors he reveals, alter- 
nately drown his audience in tears, and curdle the blood 
in their veins. Now, here the veil of affectation and false 
appearances is removed, and we look straight into the 
reality. We see what it actually is. Let a second burst 
bis chains, and come forth from the same prison-house of 
sin; let a third and a fourth come; let them come by 
dozens ; let them come by hundreds, as they have done for 
the last three or four years, and they all have the same 
experience to relate, of wretchedness beyond description, 
and abnost beyond our power to conceive. What was it 
that made them so wretched ? was it merely their physical' 
pains, rather than the horrible anguish which arose from 
conscious self-degradation, guilt, remorse, and black deth 
pair ? If we have any doubt of the cause, let us asky 
Would a brute, say an ox or a horse, with the same intem- 
perate living, experience the same torments? No. Why? 
Because it has not the peculiar capacity that is requisite, 
though it has the mere physical capacity in full. Their 
bodily pains were but a small item in the dreadful ac- 
count. It was their moral nature, distempered, deranged, 
and all in rebellion against them, but not dead, that inflict- 
ed the severest of their tortures, and gave pungency even 
to their corporeal sufferings. We find, then, that the very 
class of men who are so often supposed to have attained 
to the art of sinning without moral retribution, are them- 
selves among the roost striking examples of the impossi- 
bility of such a condition. The innumerable facts which 
they have disclosed, of late, and which they are still cx>n- 
tinuing to disclose, are an everlasting demonstration of the 
truth which was plainly enough declared, nearly thirty 
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centuries ago, that " there is no peace, saith my God, to 
the wicked. They are like the troubled sea when it 
cannot rest, whose waters cast up mire and dirt." Never 
let it be said, again, that the sinner, by long-repeated in- 
dulgence, can deaden his conscience in any such way as 
that it will not disturb him. Gted's word, God's law, the 
demonstrated facts in human experience and observation, 
stand all arrayed against the assumption. 

The highwayman, the murderer and the pirate are some- 
times adduced as examples. They live in open defiance 
of heaven and earth ; they have become utterly hardened 
even to human blood ; they have trained themselves to hear, 
alike unmoved, the piteous pleadings, or the shriek, of the 
victim struggling in their hands, and, after the deed is done, 
to look their ghastly work in the face without a shudder. 
Can it be, that these men have still the power of feeling left ? 
Yes, iiideed ; a thousand incidents and circumstances be- 
tray it. Have we ever read the confessions of any of these 
characters, after they were apprehended, and convicted, 
and awaited in prison the execution of their sentence? 
when their desperate game was over, and they felt that they 
had no longer a part to play before the world, but that all 
was changed to grim reality with them ! When all hope 
of escape is gone, and all motive for concealment past, 
then it often is that the truth bursts its way up from their 
hearts where it had so long struggled with earthquake 
throes, and they lay open to public view the hell that had 
raged within them for years. It is not too much to say, 
that all the horrors that have been fabled of a lake of fire 
and brimstone hereafter, are not so dreadful, as the tor- 
ments which some of these confessions disclose : a con- 
stant battle with their better nature, fits of gloomy madness 
and black despair, loathing of life, remembrance of long 
catalogues of outrages, of blood that has been shed, the 
never-ceasing echo of the dying shriek that still rings in 
their ears, the ghosts even of the murdered haunting their 
dreams, or following their steps by daylight! And all this 
they have borne from year to year, till it seems incredible 
that human strength should be equal to the endurance. 
No wonder that some have found the burden absolutely 
intolerable, in spite of all their disciplined hardihood, 
and that they have at length laid violent hands on 
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themselves, in their desperation. These disclosures seem 
like the sudden uncapping of a volcanic mountain, and 
letting the sun-light in on the deep floods of lava, that 
had long been surging under the fields that looked so 
quiet and secure above. The most popular novelist of the 
present day, has described several cases of this kind ; and 
on reading them, who does not feel that they are true to 
nature, instead of being extravagant sketches of a wayward 
fancy? 

Talk as much as we please of the conscience becoming 
so callous, so thoroughly indurated, that it ceases to act in 
any way, or to give pain to the transgressor ; there never 
was such a case, and there never can be one. True, it 
may be so abused as to be perverted, and lose its finer sus- 
ceptibilities, just as the natural functions of the body may 
be impaired by disease or excess ; but, in both cases, the 
palsying of the more delicate sense is followed by evils 
aggravated in proportion to the injury that is done. The 
unperverted conscience, or moral nature, (for we do not aim 
to use the terms here with philosophical precision,) when it is 
first violated, may be likened to a fresh wound, that smarts, 
because the parts are yet in their healthful state, and that 
gives warning even of the approach of injury ; but after it 
has been long abused, it becomes like a dead sore, gan- 
grened, scarcely sensible to a slij^ht pressure, but throbbing 
with a dull, incessant pain, infecting every bone, muscle 
and nerve, and corrupting the very springs of life. Then, 
the whole body is sick, and the whole heart faint. Who 
does not know that the latter case is incomparably worse 
than the first ? 

The view we have taken of the subject is demanded, 
not only by the particular facts, to which we have referred, 
but also by the general principle, that the laws of our na^ 
ture cannot be thwarted with impunity. We need not 
show that it clears away some of the difficulties which 
people have felt in admitting a righteous moral govern- 
ment of the world, under the present administration of di- 
vine Providence. h. b.^- 
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Art. VIII. 



Sofmets. 



** Be maketh hii ion to riie on the evil and on the good.** 

Jot to the earth ! the glorious sun hath risen ! 

All nature now the genial influence feels ; 

Into the nun's lone cell the sunbeam steals, 
And through the mted windows of the prison, 
Making the tear-dioMned eye with graterul pleasure glisten. 

Its cheerful glow illumes alike iSe haunt 

Of Vice, and her companions. Care and Want, 
And the low cot, where peasant children listen, 

While reverend lips the law of love proclaim! 
Where wretched Judas doth his Lord betray, 
Where lovine hearts in truth and meekness pray. 

Whatever Uie spirit's motive or its aim, — 
Alike doth God, our heavenly Father, shed 
His glorious sunshine upon every head ! 



II. 

< * And aeBdeUi rein on the jiut and on the niUuet.*' 

He bids the soil and gently-falling showers, 1 

Upon the parched and drooping earth descend ; 
In dewy vales upspring the fair, sweet flowers, 

And to the balmy air their fragrance lend. 
The rain falls kindly on the deeply sinning, — 

The wretched wanderer from virtue's way, — 
As on his brow whose daily life is winning 

8oul8 by the gospel's pure and gentle sway. * 
While man, frail creature of a brief hour, tnmeth 

From his own sins, a neighbor's faults to scaii| 
And from his path an erring brother spurneth, 

Bidding him perish 'neath the cold world's ban,— 
Alike to all, God's boundless mercy floweth., 
And every path of life with blessings streweth! 
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Art. IX. 
Literary Notices. 

1. A History of Greece. By the Right Rev. Connop Thirlwall, Lord 
Bishop of St David's. New Voric : Harper and Brothers. To be com- 
pleted io eight numbers. 8vo. 

This work is a valuable addition to general literature. It illus- 
trates very forcibly the influence which has been exerted upon the 
study of history, by the philosophic spirit of our times. It is now 
pretty generally understood that the true history of a people shouki 
include something more than an account of battles and siegei, 
the acquisition and loss of territory, or the rise and downfall of 
parties. It must be something more than narrative, for it should 
go beyond facts and events to their causes. It must, if it would 
fulfil its purpose, acquaint us with the inner life of the people as 
exhibited in their manners, laws, and institutions ; and unfold ta 
our gaze the working of those elements from which springs na* 
tional < character, and which constitute national identity. We 
need not say, that it requires a rare combination of faculties ior 
fit a historian for his task. Besides the artistic power that is 
necessary to ensure simplicity of arrangement, and skill in te 
construction of the narrative, he must possess a critical judgment 
that can sharply discriminate between what belongs to the domain 
of history, and what lies in the shadowy region of myths and 
legends; a perfect freedom from bias ; and, above all, a philose-' 
phic spirit which alone can enable him to reach the centre of his 
subject, and, into a mass of dry details, infuse a living soul. 

Dr. Thirlwall seems to possess nearly all these excellences. 
He has really given us a history of Greece. Af\er the perusal 
of his work, we know something more than the old stories about 
the intrigues of Themistocles and the ostracism of Aristides ; we 
are acquainted wHh the Grecian people. Besides the account of 
the victories of Marathon, Salnmis and Plateea, with which we 
have been familiar from our schoolboy days, we have some con* 
ception of the structure of Grecian society, the perfection of 
Grecian art, and that restless activity which was displayed as well 
in the triumphs of Grecian intellect as of Grecian arms. To 
us, one of the most interesting chapters, is that which treats of the 
manners, the knowledge, and the arts of the heroic age. The 
principal source of the history of this period is the Homeric 
poems ; and we cannot forbear to speak of the admirable skill 
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with which all the allusions scattered throughout the Iliad and 
Odyssey have been arranged, and the light >%hich he has thrown 
upon this comparatively obscure period by his cautious criticism. 
There is no desire to press facts into the service of precoi^ceived 
theory. Indeed, the work is distinguished throughout by a free- 
dom from that hasty generalization into which a philosophic dis- 
position is too apt to degenerate. The author evidently possesses 
a healthy English mind. The style is clear, manly and ener- 
getic ; and, it will be no small recommendation to the American 
reader to know, that the work is not conceived in that spirit of 
hostility to popular liberty, which gives so much malignity to 
many of Mitford^s pages, and which induced Gillies to dedicate 
his work to George the Third, as an exhibition of the '^ danger- 
ous turbulence of democracy." The vices of the Athenian 
people and the errors of the Athenian constitution are can- 
didly exposed ; but the author^s criticism is not dictated by a 
spirit which sees every thing that is vicious in a democracy, and 
every thing that is good in an oligarchy. Dr. Thirl wall seems 
peculiarly fitted for the political department of his history. Be- 
sides the impartiality of which we have spoken, there is a fresh- 
ness in the accounts of the busy scenes which he portrays, that 
seems to be imparted by the actual knowledge and accurate con- 
ception of an eye-witness. No multiplicity of details encumbers 
him. His practical genius readily seizes the connection which 
facts bear to each other, and, everywhere, weaves into the nar- 
rative the Grecian spirit which alone can give it life and meaning. 
In proof of this, we can only refer the reader to the volume on 
the Peloponnesian war, and the chapters on the stormy and unfor- 
tunate period which called forth the eloquence and talents of 
Demosthenes. 

We could wish that some further chapters had been devoted to 
Grecian philosophy, especially of the later school ; but, this of 
itself furnishes material enough for a history ; and we will bestow 
whatever fault we have to find with the work upon the mechanical 
execution of this reprint by the Messrs. Harpers, who, we think, 
owed it to the public and to themselves, to publish such a work 
as Thirlwall's Greece in a style a little superior to that in which 
they put forth a novel by Eugene Sue. The cheap publications 
of the Appletons are infinitely superior in this respect. 



2. A Drama of Exile, and other Poems, by Elizabeth B. Barrett 
New York: Henry G. Ay ley. 1845. 2 vols. 12iuo. 

We hardly know how to speak of these poems. They con- 
tain much' to praise and much to censure. We will venture to 
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say, that they place Miss Barrett in the front rank of cotempo- 
rary English poets. There are passages in the volumes which, 
for beauty and sublimity, are unsurpassed by any female writer. 
And yet, we are almost ready to say that the whole is spoiled by 
extravagance and vagueness of expression. There are passages 
which we cannot comprehend, and which we hardly hope to 
comprehend, after two or three readings. We wonder at the 
style which has been adopted, in this instance. Sometimes 
writers employ such strange and misty language in order to con- 
ceal poverty or triteness of thought. But Miss Barrett does not 
need this device. There is enough of true genius in her poems 
to win its way if expressed in the English tongue as it is 
known and spoken by the people, without resorting to such a 
mistified aqd outrageous style. To use the language of a recent 
critic, respecting these volumes, they " are filled with the raw 
material of genius, but it is not always worked with skill. We 
feel in reading her poems that she ought to take the first rank; 
and are nettled that her love for uncouth and discordant jargon 
should prevent her mind from doing justice to itself ^^ 

We would mention as characteristic examples of her style, the 
poems entitled " Crowned and Buried," " A Child Asleep ;" and 
as a more favorable specimen, " Sleeping and Watching," which 
we subjoin. 

** Sleep on, Baby, on the floor, 

Tired of all the playing, — 
Sleep with smile the sweeter for 

That you dropped awav in! 
On your curls' full roundness stand 

Golden lights serenelv — 
One cheek pushed out \)y the hand, 

Folds the dimple inly: 
Little head and little foot 

Heavy laid for pleasure, 
Underneath the lids half-shut, 

Slants the shining azure; — 
Open-souled in noon-day sun, 

So you lie and slumber! 
Nothing evil having done, 

Nothing can encumber. 
/, who cannot sleep as well, 

Shall I sigh to view you? 
Or sigh further to foretell 

All that may undo you? 
Nay, keep smiling, little child. 

Ere the sorrow neareth, — 
I will smile too! Patience mild 

Pleasure's token wearetb. 
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Nay, koep sleeping, before loes; 

I shall sleep, though losing ! 
As by cradle, so by cross, 

Sure is the reposing. 

And God knows, who sees us twain, 

Child at childish leisure, 
I am near as tired of pain. 

As you seem of pleasure ; — 
Very soon, too, by His grace 

Gently wrapt around me, 
Shall I show as calm a face, 

Shall I sleep as soundly! 
Differing in this, that you 

Clasp your playthings sleeping. 
While my hand shall drop the few 

Given to my keeping; 
Differing in this, that / 

Sleepmg shall be colder, 
And in wakine presently. 

Brighter to beholder ! 
Differing in this beside 

(Sleeper, have you heard me? 
Do you move and open wide 

Eyes of wonder toward me?) 
That while I, you, draw withal 

From your slumber, solely, — 
Me, from mine, an an^el shall, 

With reveillie holy." 



3. Anastasis: or the Doctrine of the Resurrection of the Body, 
rationally and scripturally considered, &c. By George Bush : Pro- 
fessor of*^ Hebrew, New York City University. New York and Lon- 
don : Wiley and Putnam. 1845. 12mo. pp. S96. 

This is one of the most remarkable works that have appeared 
in our day, whether we consider its internal character, or the 
circumstances of its origin. From both of these considerations, 
we think it is likely to produce considerable agitation in the 
theological world, not loud and boisterous, perhaps, (though it 
may assume that character,) but deep, and of permanent effect. 
That an eminent Professor, standing in the ranks of the Orthodox, 
80 called, and holding, so far as it appears, the abstract principles 
of that class, has nevertheless come out, not only with so different 
a theory of the resurrection, but with such a developement of 
general doctrine as tends manifestly towards the views and 
Scripture interpretations which have been the most contemptuous- 
ly treated, when given by Universalisls, — all this may be re- 
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garded as marking something peculiar in the state of religious 
opinions around us, and as foreshadowing the changes that are to 
come. We do not mean that Professor Bush has intimated a 
•belief in the final salvation of all mankind ; rather, the contrary. 
We here speak only of the manifest tendency of his arguments 
to undermine the ground on which the popular dogma of endless 
misery stands, and to introduce more just and rational views of 
God's moral government of the world. He sets entirely aside 
the common notion of a general judgment hereafter, and shows 
that the Scripture doctrine on the subject, is, that Christ began to 
judge the world when he began his reign on earth, and that the 
duration of his kingdom here is a continued process of judgment. 
To this, he shows that the larger part of those texts refer, which 
have been most relied on to prove a day of judgment at the end 
of the world ; and among them is the twenty-fifth chapter of St. 
Matthew, or what is commonly called the Parable of the Sheep 
and Goats. He supposes, however, that they cover the whole 
duration of Christ's reign on earth, from the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, onward. His views of the " coming of Christ in the glory 
of his Father," of his " coming in the clouds of heaven with his 
angels," of his " sitting on the throne of his glory," of his " coming 
at the end of the world," and his interpretation of the figurative 
language applied to the event, are, in the main, simply those 
which Universalists have so earnestly labored to demonstrate. 
Let the reader consider, what a wide revolution in the popujar 
notions is involved in the restoration of so important a depart- 
ment of Scripture to its true sense ! The change will reach much 
farther than one would, at first thought, suppose. 

His peculiar views concerning the mode and time of the resur- 
rection, we are by no means ready to receive. At present, they 
appear to us unscriptural, though we confess that we have not 
had leisure, since his work came to hand, to give it an adequate 
examination on this point. The hypothesis, however, is not 
wholly new to us, as we have seen the same theory, in substance, 
proposed by some of the ancient fathers, and again by some 
writers in our own denomination. We have hitherto regarded it 
as at variance with the example of Christ's resurrection, and with 
the doctrine of St. Paul, in 1 Corinthians, xv. Nor are we pre- 
pared to say that our author has not strained the language of 
several texts in his interpretations, and run into some speculations 
that are " fanciful, chimerical, visionary," notwithstanding his 
implied protest. But no one can deny him distinguished ability, 
manly independence and frankness, a large extent of view, and 
candor in an unusual degree. His work also abounds with facts 
and thoughts and illustrations, which may be used with advan- 
tage on a great variety of scriptural and theological topics that 

9» 
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are not immediately connected with his main subjectp Indeed, 
we do not remember to have read a recent publication, in the 
theological department of literature, which is more suggestive 
than the present. We must here content ourselves, however, 
with a slight sketch of the theory he has presented of the resur« 
lection. 

He disproves, conclusively we think, both on scientific and on 
Scriptural grounds, the popular notion that it is identically the 
same physical body in which we live in this world, that is to be 
raised. Properly speaking, we have no such identical body 
during the whole of our lives ; since our corporeal frames are in 
a state of incessant transition, all the particles constantly passing 
away to be replaced by others. Nor is it possible to make it 
appear that the matter which composes our bodies at death, will 
be raised ; because it soon becomes decomposed, and is recon- 
structed in other forms, whether of vegetation, or of reptiles, in- 
sects, fishes, birds, beasts, and, through them, of men ; so that 
the same particles pass, in process of time, into bodies of innu- 
merable individuals, all of whom would, on this ground, have to 
rise in one conglomerated mass, growing into each other. Indeed, 
the Scriptures never intimate that the identical body, which is 
buried, is to be raised ; on the contrary, St. Paul obviously denies 
that this is the case. Here we part company with the Professor; 
for he proceeds to contend that there is not even any affinity, 
(such as we think St. Paul maintains,) between the body that is 
buried, and that which is raised. He thinks that, within our 
physical body, there is another and distinct one, namely, the 
psychical body, the principle of vitality, formed perhaps of the 
electric or galvanic fluid, and of light. This is the germ of what 
St. Paul calls the ^' spiritual body.^^ It is the immediate vehicle 
of the soul, the proper organization by which the soul acts, and 
by which it communicates with the gross husk, or outer shell, of 
flesh and blood and nerves. When the physical body dies, its 
connection with the individual is forever at an end ; but the 
psychical organization becomes separated, and passes away with 
the soul ; and this etherial or psychical organization is the body 
that is raised. 

The resurrection takes place with each individual at the mo- 
ment of his death ; and this was the case before Christ^s advent, 
as it always has been since, and as it always will continue to be, 
while man continues to live and die on the earth. It is a process 
that is incessantly going on ; and, of course, there is no general 
or simultaneous resurrection. Here, however, we must distin- 
guish : It is of the saints only that this language is used. They 
alone are raised ; the wicked do indeed exist hereafler, in their 
psychical bodies, and are miserable, (forever miserable, so far as 
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disdnctly appears,) but they have no part in the peculiar process 
which is denominated tkt resurrection. This, it would seem, is 
a glorifying of the psychical body, by the divine agency, and ex- 
alting it ■ffrtc a spiritual body. On these last-named points, how- i^n4^ 
ever, we confess that we have not a clear perception of our au- 
thor's meaning ; and to us it appears that his ideas are somewbal 
clouded and indistinct in his own mind. 

He thinks his views of the psychical body receive confirmation 
from the phenomena of mesmerism ; and he acknowledges that 
his doctrine of the resurrection agrees, in substance, with that of 
Emmanuel Swedenborg. Respecting the light which animal mag- 
netism is to throw on the mysteries of our nature, he says : '^ Nor 
is it any less clear to our convictions that the physico-psychical 
system of Swedenborg, in this connection^ is destined to engage 
the study of all reflecting minds ; for sure we are that no one 
can institute the comparison that we have, between the facts of 
animal magnetism and the doctrines of this remarkable man* 
without seeing that they stand in the same relation to each other 
as do the laws of gravitation in the universe to the philosophy of 
Newton. We have learned — and not a little to our surprise — that 
the system of Swedenborg, so far from being a mere wild inco- 
herent farrago of spiritual hallucinations, is really built upon a 
profound philosophy of matter and of mind^ and that the ques- 
tion of the truth of his theology must be decided by that of his 
philosophy ; and this, strange as it may appear, is rather receiv* 
ing confirmation than refutation by the results of scientific re- 
search. Nor will a supreme regard to truth allow us to withhold 
the declaration, that the view of the resurrection advocated in 
these pages is substantially the same with that taught in his 
writings, though arrived at by an independent process, and be- 
fore we were aware of the features of affinity between them."— 
{Note, p. 76.) 

We hope to find opportunity, before the close of the present 
volume of our work, to enter into an examination of this theory 
of the resurrection. 

4. The Reformers before the Reformation. The Fifteenth Century. 
John Huss and the Council of Constance. By Einile de Bonnechoee, 
Librarian to the King of France, Author of '^Historie de France,'* 
" Historie Sacr^e," &.c. &,c. Translated from the French, by Campbell 
Mackenzie, B. A., Trin. Col., Dublin. Complete in one volume. New 
York : Harper and Brothers. 1844. 8vo. pp. 199, 

Ws regard this work as a valuable contribution to our cur- 
rent literature in the department of ecclesiastical, and even of 
dogmatic, history ; for it is not without interest in the latter, as 
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well as in the former, respect. The period, to which its subject 
belongs, must have fixed the attention of every student, or intel- 
ligent reader, of the grand and exciting movements of the Re- 
formation. It was in the fiAeenth century that the causes, which 
resulted in that event, were quickened into life and matured ; 
and it has always been a matter of intense curiosity, with histo- 
rians, to look back into that perplexed scene, and to trace out the 
operation of the fermenting elements. But has any one, as yet, 
succeeded to analyse and arrange the innumerable influences 
that were gathering, like clouds, during that transition- period, and 
preparing for the tempest which followed ? We confess, we 
know of none who has thoroughly accomplished this ; and it is 
no special disparagement to our author to say, that he has lefl 
considerable to be done, where all others have failed. 

We do not think that his work covers the whole ground which 
one might expect to be embraced by its leading title, ^^ the Re- 
formers before the Reformation." It hardly mentions the Wal- 
denses, and the still older heretical sects, which contributed 
something towards the general awakening. It does not even bring 
out into full light the series of efforts which were made in the 
Catholic Church itself for a reformation. A more appropriate 
title, perhaps, would be, " John Huss, Jerome of Prague, and 
tlie Council of Constance." The only important topics which 
are treated with much particularity, are, the Great papal Schism 
of the West ; WicklifTe and his doctrines ; the lives and doc- 
trines of Huss and Jerome, and the religious affairs of Bohemia, 
down to the establishment of the Moravians, or United Brethren ; 
the Council of Constance, and the parts acted by Gerson, D'Ailly, 
and others. Even these topics, though pretty fully illustrated in 
their separate capacity, are not presented in their mutual bear- 
ings, and in their relation to other important considerations, so 
as to form a tout ensemble. The work is, indeed, written with 
somewhat of a philosophical spirit, but it wants philosophical ar- 
rangement and completeness. It opens separate views of the 
state of religion in those times, but it does not let us into a famil- 
iar acquaintance with the interior life of the Church, nor show us 
distinctly how all things were disposing for a crisis. 

Nevertheless, it is well worth an attentive perusal. Among 
the books in current use, we know of none that gives so full, and 
apparently so impartial, an account of the several matters it em- 
braces, especially of the life and doctrine of Huss, and the Coun- 
cil of Constance. Though written by the " Librarian to the King 
of France," who, we suppose, is in some way connected with 
the Catholic Church, we should have taken it to be the work of 
a Protestant. He has adhered faithfully to the profession which 
he makes in his preface : " The object of this work," says he, 
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" is not to convert believers — to engage in proselytizing at the 
expense of any church — to draw away the living members of 
our communion to the bosom of another. No creed will he pre- 
sented here as the only creed ; no particular formula will be ad- 
vanced as the sole real expression of the truth, out of which 
there is nothing but error and falsehood ; for we believe that it is, 
before all things, important to serve the universal church ; and 
there is one religion in our eyes higher than all particular forms 
of worship — above Roman Catholicism as above Protestantism ; 
and that religion is Christianity/' 

5. History of the Reformation in Germany. By Leopold Rank^, 
Author of the History of the Popes, &c. &.c. Translated from the 
last Edition of the German, by Sarah Austin. Complete in one Vol- 
ume. Philadelphia: Lea and Blanchard. 1844. 8vo. (Part L pp. 
160. To be completed in about four Parts.) 

Wb have waited, with much impatience, for the appearance of 
this work, ever since we saw the notice that it was in process of 
translation, in England. Judging from the reputation of the 
author, we have expected to find it the best history of the 
Reformation in Germany that is to be met with in our language. 
So far as this first Part, or No., of the American reprint extends, 
we see no occasion to fear a disappointment. The author 
appears intent on bringing the whole ground into view, and on 
treating every thing thoroughly. We must wait, however, till 
the republication shall be completed, in order to form a satis- 
factory judgment of the work. Meanwhile, our readers may 
gather some idea of the breadth of the design, from a sort of table 
of contents which we give of this first Part : 

L Introduction : view of the early history of Germany, begin- 
ning with the Carolingian times. Saxon and Frankic emperors. 
Emancipation of the papacy, 1074. Relation of the papacy to 
the princes of the empire. First attempts of resistance to the 
encroachments of the papacy, 1338. Altered character of the 
empire, af\er 1400. State of Germany in the middle of the 
fifteenth century. II. Book I: attempt to reform the constitution 
of the empire, 1486-1517. Foundation of a new constitution. 
Diets of Worms, Lindau, and Freiburg, 1495-1498. War with 
France, 1498. Diet of Augsburg, 1500, and its consequences. 
Bavarian disputes, 1504. Diet of Cologne and Constance, 1505, 
1507. Venetian war. Diets of Worms, Augsburg, Treves, and 
Cologne, 1508-1512. Intestine disorders, 1512-1517. HI. 
Book IL Origin of the religious opposition. Position of the 
papacy with regard to religion. Opposition raised by the secular 
powers. Character and tendencies of the popular literature. 
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Condition and character of learned literature. Early career of 
Luther. Sale of indulgences, and the dispute that followed. 
Diet of Augsburg, 1518. Mutual relations of the German 
princes. Character of the emperor Maximilian. Charles V. 
elected emperor, 1519. New government. Luther before Caje- 
tan and Miltitz. Mclancthon. Luther^s disputation with £ck, 
1518. Progress of the theological opposition. Hutten. Bull of 
Leo X., 1520. Luther^s secession from the Catholic Church. 
Secular and internal affairs of the empire. Foreign relations. 
Luther before the Diet of Worms, 1521. 

We cannot but revert, once more, to the size of the type with 
which these cheap republications are printed. We commend the 
style of execution, in all other respects ; but can it be supposed 
that so diminutive a letter is befitting large works, that must be 
read slowly, and with careful attention, in order that they may 
profit ? We are sure these editions do not meet the wants of 
those whose eyes are growing dim ; can they be used with safety 
even by those who are yet in the full possession of their sight? 
What do oculists say on this point ? Let us have a more legible 
page, and pay accordingly, rather than destroy our eyes. There 
may be less objection to this manner of publishing novels, and 
other light reading, which is to be galloped over, in most cases 
the faster the better ; but, surely, it is rather stretching the pointy 
when such works as Thirl wall's Greece, the Reformers before 
the Reformation, Rank^, Michelet, &c., are sent forth in minia- 
ture letter, to fill the market, and thus to foreclose the chance of 
such editions as alone would answer the purpose of a large por- 
tion of the readers of this kind of literature. The type with 
which the Messrs. Campbell and Co. republished Neander^s His- 
tory of the Christian Religion and Church, is, we think, as small 
as ought ever to be used in works like those we have mentioned ; 
how little would it have added to the expense to have employed 
a type equally legible, in the present cases ! 

6. The Sacred Flora: or Flowers from the Grave of a Child. By 
Henry Bacon. Boston: A. Tompkins and B. B. Mussey. 1845. 

7. Hours of Communion. By Edwin H. Chapin. Boston: A. 
Tompkins and B. B. Muasey. 1845. 

The books whose titles are here given, are not numbered 
among the large and elaborate. They are pretty gift books — 
miniature editions. This, however, is not all. They possess in- 
terest. The first contains many touchincr and profitable utter- 
ances of a bereaved parentis soul, when affliction had poured out 
its bitterness upon it. In a deserved tribute to a beloved young 
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daughter, the author has spoken instructive and consolatory truth 
in genuine gospel strains. Though we cannot say that the pecu- 
liar style of the author^s composition is always clear as it might 
be, we have less to complain of on this score in the Sacred Flora 
than in some other works from the same pen. It is so fresh and 
80 fervent — so gospel-like withal, that we have found pleasure 
in perusing its little pages ; and we are satisfied that it will afford 
gratification to many a heart seeking rest from the visitations of 
bereavement and affliction. Its just views of the value of earthly 
enjoyments, however transient, of the goodness of God in our 
trials and afflictions, of his care of all his offspring whether here 
or hereafter, and the spiritual improvement and joy, even, which 
may be drawn from the grievous allotments of our present being, 
are the best with which men can be made acquainted. As a 
helper in the needed work of their Instructions in this heavenly 
wisdom, we bid this little book a cordial welcome. 

The work by Mr. Chapin is written in reference to the com- 
niunion service. It comprises a number of sermons on topics 
closely connected therewith. These are — An Argument for 
Church Membership ; the Lord's Supper considered as a Memo- 
rial ; Our Saviour's Prayer of Forgiveness ; the Crown of 
Thorns ; Christ within us ; the Cross of Christ ; Religion founded 
in Character ; the Great Exemplar ; Thoughtful ness and Medi- 
tation ; Christ aAer the Resurrection ; Christ's abiding Presence 
invoked ; Hour of Communion. We have no book like it in our 
denomination ; and we doubt if any other denomination can pre- 
sent a much better one of no greater pretensions. It is strong in 
truth, stirring, attractive, and highly practical ; and we believe it 
will do good, where good is especially needed ; for it is not to be 
questioned that in reference to the observance of the Lord's Sup- 
per, we need a deeper sense of duty and a more general con- 
formity to it. There is too great a lack of individual interest in 
this subject by many who profess to love Christianity and its 
accredited institutions; and any thing that will call attention anew to 
this subject, we hail with joy. It is thus we welcome this excellent 
little work, and pray that it may prove the true light to many an 
inquiring mind, and an instructive and cheering companion to 
those who have already numbered themselves among the com- 
municants at the table of our Lord. 

8. Travels in the Great Western Prairies, the Anahuac and 
Rocky Mountains, and in the Ore^n Territory. By Thomas J. 
Farnham. New York: Greeley & McElratb, Tribune Buildings. 
1843. 8vo. pp. 112. 

If it be thought rather late for a notice of Mr. Fnrnham's 
pamphlet, our apology is that we have but recently become ac- 
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quainted with it We are glad even of this opportunity to men- 
tion a narrative which has been so interesting as well as instruc* 
live to us in the perusal. Many of our readers have, no doubt, 
gone over part of its ground, in the beautiful and graphic pages 
of Irving^s ^^ Astoria," and ^' Rocky Mountains ; '' but, still, 
they will find the interest fresh in following Mr. Farnbam through 
the scenes he describes, as none but an eye-witness can describe, 
or rather, present them. 

On the 21st of May, 1839, he set off, with a small company, 
from Independence, in Missouri, and, following the trail of the 
Santa Fe traders, struck the Arkansas. This river guided the 
party up to its source in the Rocky Mountains, near Long's 
Peak. Here they entered the Great Gap, and pursued their 
course through the successive ridges, till they reached the upper 
waters of the great southern branch of the Columbia River. The 
remainder of their way ran either on the banks of the stream, or 
at no great distance from it. 

One of the most striking pictures which the author gives, is of 
the moving world of buffaloes on the great western prairies, near 
the Arkansas ; herds that covered, in one dense, black, stirring 
mass, the whole prospect, all around the horizon. The natural 
scenes, too, which presented themselves in the mountain region, 
and the views which stretched around him, sometimes for days to- 
gether, are inexpressibly wild and grand. 

On the western side of the mountains, it appears, large tracts 
of country are irreclaimably barren ; and it seems, indeed, that 
much of the Oregon Territory will always remain as it now is, 
a desert. 

Mr. Farnham gives a very clear account of the various tribes 
of Indians who roam over the regions through which he passed. 
Their habits, characters and occupations are detailed, and especi- 
ally the dangers which the traveller has to apprehend from the 
more fierce and mischievous among them. Geographical sur- 
, veys of all the country west of the mountains are given, and 

^dyyv^ notices of the tmet^Sia^ establishments both of the English and 
of the Americans. To conclude the whole, we have an abstract 
of Commander Wilks's Report and Statistics of the Oregon Ter- 
ritory. We commend the work both to those who wish informa- 
tion of the character and condition of that region, and to those 
who wish to read a very interesting book of travels. 
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Art. X. 
Religion and the Fine Arts. 

Under the deadening influence of the sensual philoso- 
phy of the eighteenth century, the aesthetic arts became 
greatly deteriorated, and imagination and genius lost 
much of their wonted elevation and interest ; but, in our 
immediate age, they seem to have regained something of 
their natural inspiration ; they have begun to exhibit new 
signs of life and vigor, and are assuming again their proper 
rank in the estimation of the civilized world. The philoso- 
phy of Schelling, which makes the science of Esthetics 
" the key-stone of the Absolute Philosophy," has operated 
in conjunction with many lesser causes, to awaken a fresh 
interest in the arts, and to incite multitudes of enthusiastic 
aspirants to strive after distinction through devotion to the 
chisel and the pencil. Even in our own country, where 
hitherto the spirit of practical utility has prevailed the most 
exclusively, for a few years past the arts have received 
more comparative attention than at any former period; and 
it is perhaps not too much to hope that, among us, their 
claims will soon come to be better understood and ac- 
knowledged, and their relative value be, at length, gene- 
rally appreciated. 

Under such circumstances, it would be interesting, with- 
out doubt, to take a general view of the philosophy of the 
fine arts, and to set forth at large the duties which they 
devolve, at the present time, upon the American people. 
Our present purpose, however, is somewhat different. We 
propose rather, in the following article, to sketch hastily the 
philosophy of the connection which subsists between reli- 
gion and art ; to indicate, in a very general manner, the 
relation which several of the principal historical schools of 
art have sustained to the respective forms of religion, under 
which they have arisen ; and finally, to point out, in par- 
ticular, how greatly and how directly modern art is indebted 
for its excellences to the Christian revelation and faith. 
And, in following out our design, we may be able to throw 
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some light on the distinctive spirit symbolized in each of 
the great schools of art, that have flourished in past ages, 
and may thus incidentally help some of our readers per- 
haps to attain a truer appreciation of each, and to bestow 
their patronage, at the present day, with greater discrimina- 
tion and justice. 

The multiform phases which the civilization of any given 
people will be found to present at each particular epoch of 
its history, might, at first glance, lead to the belief, that such 
a diversified phenomenon cannot possess any common prin- 
ciple of unity and wholeness ; but a deeper insight will detect 
everywhere points of resemblance and agreement, and a 
profound philosophy will always discover, at the bottom, one 
grand pervading law of harmony. Accordingly, the particu- 
lar style of art and the peculiar form of religion, which spring 
up together in any one people, are, like all the other parts of 
its civilization, never cotemporary by accident; their coexist- 
ence and reciprocal influence proceed from the intimate 
connection which subsists between religion and art in their 
inmost nature. 

Religion is based on the idea of the good ; art, on the 
idea of the beautiful ; and philosophy and science, on that 
of the true. The good applies strictly to the intrinsic 
essence and substance, in which the objects of our percep- 
tion have their consistence ; it is impersonated purely and 
absolutely in the All-perfect One, and is set before man as 
the ultimate end of every aspiration and effort. On the 
other hand, the beautiful has reference to the form and 
order under which objects are presented to our notice ; and 
it constitutes, at once, the groundwork and the legitimate 
sphere of the aesthetic arts. 

Now, as substance must always of necessity appear un- 
der some form, must of necessity appear either as one or 
as many, as infinite or as limited, so the apprehension of 
the good is necessarily accompanied, in some degree, with 
the perception of the beautiful, and thus religion, the reali- 
zation of the good, and art, the embodiment of the beauti- 
ful, will, each in its turn, involve and engender the other. 
A people, therefore, cannot be religious long, without 
attaining unto some conceptions of beauty, and making 
some corresponding efforts to embody these conceptions in 
the material symbols of art ; nor can a people, on the other 
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band, possess the trae spirit and genius of art, without 
becoming also, to sonie extent, religious. 

And not only will religion and art in general thus recip- 
rocally reproduce each other, but also by virtue of this same 
connection, which has just been traced out, every particu- 
lar modification of the one must, in like manner, lead to a 
corresponding modification of the other. Introduce a 
change into the spirit and character of the prevailing reli- 
gion, and it will immediately, as history will show, reap- 
pear in the tone and form of the cotemporary art. 

Before proceeding, however, to illustrate and confirm 
these positions by an appeal to the history of art, it will be 
requisite here to give some analysis of the principle of 
beauty, and to present, in a few words, its fundamental 
laws and modes of manifestation. 

It is not, then, in the materiel of which a being or thing 
is composed that its beauty consists ; the beauty always 
lies, as we have already stated, in the form — in the order 
of adjustment and construction. The two prime elements 
of beauty are unity and variety ; and all the manifold pha- 
ses, which the beautiful ultimately exhibits, are but differ- 
ent combinations of these two elements. The equipoise 
of variety and unity in the scene or object contemplated, 
constitutes that which is usually denominated beauty, in a 
more restricted sense of the term ; a marked predominance 
of unity over the variety is the essential characteristic of 
majesty and grandeur ; while the apparent obliteration of 
variety in an all-absorbing prevalence of unity, distinguishes 
whatever is properly sublime. On the other hand, the 
predominance ot variety, in as many consecutive degrees, 
produces successively the wild, romantic, picturesque, and, 
finally, the irregular and chaotic. 

If now we accept as true the above definition of beauty, 
j^which our limits will not allow us to verify here,) it will 
lollow directly that the ideal of absolute beauty can be 
realized only in a variety, which, while strictly infinite in 
itself, is yet pervaded and regulated throughout by a per- 
fect unity ; and, in accordance with this, the conclusion is 
at once obvious, that the boundless and all-various uni- 
verse, of which we are a part, subsisting, as it does, in the 
bosom of God, and everywhere animated and informed by 
his divine presence, is, in truth, the exact realization of 
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absolute beauty. The ideal of absolute sublimity, again, 
which requires, as is apparent above, the entire extinction 
of variety, is found realized in the Infinite and Eternal 
One ; in him, who is not only above all and in all, but is 
also, at the same time, the One-all and All-one. But, in the 
more subordinate forms, the outward world of matter and 
motion. is plainly the great theatre of the beautiful and pic- 
turesque, while the sublime is more confined to the internal 
world of imagination and reason, whose conceptions, in 
their loftiness, transcend the limits of space and time, and 
take hold on the infinite and eternal. Every perception of 
beauty, grandeur or sublimity, is, moreover, in consequence 
of the intimate connection subsisting between our aesthetic 
and sensitive nature, necessarily followed by a peculiar and 
appropriate emotion ; and, conversely, whenever any of 
these particular emotions are awakened in us, from what- 
ever cause, they tend, by force of the same connection, to 
call up some corresponding idea of the beautiful or sublime. 
Accordingly, scenes that are wild and romantic in their fea- 
tures, excite a certain thrilling and tumultuous sensation of 
delight The contemplation of beauty, on the contrary, is 
attended with a sense of serene and placid enjoyment 
The grand awakens emotions that are more lofty and ener- 
getic, but yet entirely equable and composed. It is for the 
sublime alone to stir up feelings that reach to the very 
depths of the soul, and that become, at times, almost over- 
powering to the mind in which they are excited. 

From the view now given, it will, further, be readily 
seen, that there are open, in the outset, to the choice of art, 
two principal and opposite courses; — it may take, on the 
one hand, an external and objective direction, devoting 
itself chiefly to the beauties of outward and material na- 
ture ; or, on the other hand, its aim may be eminently sub- 
jective, directed in the main to the ideas of the reason and 
the inward life of the soul. The art, again, which is purely 
subjective in its character, may be distinguished into two 
great classes ; it may have for its leading object the embodi- 
ment of rational ideas and conceptions, or it may aim 
exclusively to express the feelings and sentiments of the 
heart. The perfection of human art presents, however, 
neither of these difierent characters to the exclusion of the 
other ; it gives the predominance indeed to the subjective. 
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as its own intrinsic superiority demands, bat does not on 
that account, deny to the objective a proper degree of im- 
portance, and, still further, in the subjective itself, it makes 
sentiments and ideas equally conspicuous. 

Having thus noted hastily the aesthetic elements as well 
as great natural distinctions of art, we are now ready to 
inquire how these have manifested themselves historically 
in connection with religion; and we shall find that the 
earliest productions of art, at least, received their character 
almost wholly from the religion under which they appeared. 
The monuments of art that have been left to us at the 
present day, by the people of ancient India, are in strictest 
keeping with their religious and philosophical belief, and 
their consequent views of practical life. In the Indian re- 
ligion there reigns, with crushing sway, an omnipotent and 
terrible theism, before which the human worshipper cowers 
down in vague and mysterious awe. The infinite, in the 
Hindoo's mind, is every thing ; to him the world without is 
nought but illusion, and man himself a mere passing 
shadow. Says the Hindoo poem of Bhagavad-Gita : — 
" Every thing is illusion except the eternal principle. What 
is to-day a man, was yesterday a plant, and to-morrow may 
be a plant once more. Like every thing else, action also, 
when regarded as real, is illusion. It is necessary to act, 
undoubtedly, but to act as if we acted not ; — to do what 
we are compelled to do, but as if we did it not." Under 
practical views like these, it is not strange that the Indian 
artist paid but little attention to either the beauties of mate- 
rial nature, or the dignity and grace of the human form 
and lineaments. His art, naturally enough, turned away 
entirely to the subjective side, and, even in that, it dwelt 
mainly upon the rational ideas, to the neglect of passions 
and sentiments. The infinite of Oriental philosophy, un- 
like that revealed by Christianity, is altogether blank and 
dead ; it is an empty conception of the reason, uninformed 
by the inherence of spirit and life ; and the impressions it 
leaves in the mind, are the mere stagnant repose of indif- 
ference, and* the passive revery of dreaming mysticism. 
To symbolize an infinite of this sort is the great aim of 
Oriental art. To this end were raised the huge and un- 
sightly temples, the colossal columnS| the gimntic figures 
and images, that are seen, at the present day, amid the 
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ruins of Elephanta, and along the coast of Madras and 
Ceylon. We meet there an architecture massive and 
astonishing, a sculpture gigantic and bold, yet utterly im- 
shapely and destitute of either beauty or grandeur. The 
Indian poetry, also, breathes a spirit essentially the same. 
The delicious dream of bewildered mysticism, the surpass- 
ing felicity of solitude and repose, the earnest longing for 
self-oblivion and immersion in the infinite, are, we are 
told, the Indian poet's favorite theme and burden. In 
short, to pursue the matter no farther, the gigantic in con- 
ception and the mystical in spirit and effect, though with- 
out beauty, or grandeur, or true sublimity, are, we may 
conclude, the distinguishing traits of Oriental art. 

The religious views of the ancient Egyptians were ma- 
terially different from those which we have attributed to the 
people of Hindostan, and there will be seen also an equal 
and analogous difference in the art of the two nations. 
Religion and science were, obviously, the two primary 
characteristics that distinguished the peculiar mind of the 
Egyptian people. It was science that determined the 
character of their religion, and it was religion that gave 
them an interest in science. Their religion consisted in 
the deification and worship of the powers of inanimate 
nature. To their minds, as to every mind that is too exclu- 
sively scientific, the laws of nature seemed rigid, uncom- 
promising and omnipotent, working out their end without 
regard to the feelings or interests of men, and in defiance 
of human resistance. Awe and dread are, plainly, the 
only feelings which such a religion is fitted to inspire, and 
passive obedience, the great duty incumbent on its ad- 
herents. This spirit of the religion reappears to the fullest 
extent in the art of Egypt. That massive, solemn, frown- 
ing architecture, that colossal, sombre-visaged statuary, is 
a fitting symbol of the stern and crushing spirit of its re- 
ligion. 

The master architects, indeed, of those wonderful tem- 
ples, which have survived to our day the devastations of 
time, were themselves, for the most part, men of the sacer- 
dotal class, and they both embodied in their own character 
the spirit and essence of their religion, and endeavored .to 
express it also in the forms of architecture and sculpture 
with the truth and intensity of life. The whole art of the 
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Egyptians should be interpreted, in fact, as directly and 
strictly emblematical of their religious notions and senti- 
ments. Their pyramids were reared to typify the vastness 
and durability of eternal nature ; the sphere with its wings 
and serpent, seen so often on their temples, was an image, 
to their minds, of the universal spirit which extends its 
presence, as on wings j through the whole of creation, and 
evinces in all its operations the perfection of vnsdom ; and 
the inverted torch, so common and striking, declares the 
Egyptian's belief, that, with death, the som as a human 
spirit is extinguished. But, to omit particulars, and to give, 
in a word, the prevailing characters of Egyptian art, we 
may designate it the genuine symbolical expression for 
ideas of gloom, dread and impregnable might. 

In both India and Egypt, art, as we have already seen, 
took its leading features and complexion from the religion 
of those countries respectively; but in the " classic land" 
of Greece, where the muses had their seat, these relations 
are exactly reversed. In the Grecian character the artistic 
tendency was originally ascendant, and the Grecian religion 
was, in consequence, but the foster-child of Grecian art. 
** The mythology of the Greeks," says Ritter, " had its 
source in their keen perception of the beautiful in art. 
The plastic spirit of their art is indeed generally acknowl- 
edged ; but the operation of this spirit upon the mythology 
of Greece is as distinctly perceptible." The Grecian re- 
ligion is, indeed, as one may see at the slightest glance, em- 
phatically SBSthetic, — a religion throughout of the fancy and 
of beauty. All its gods wear the dignity and beauty of the 
human form ; and woman, the prime emblem of grace and 
loveliness on earth, plays her full part among the divinities 
of Greece. Every fountain and river and forest, in all 
that delightful land, was the haunt of nymphs, unrivalled 
for their charms; and the Hours, the Graces, and the Muses 
were, if we may credit the father of history, as favorite 
deities with the priest and prophet of Greece, as they were 
with her poets and scholars. A religion, then, like this, it is 
evident enough, must have owed its origin and character 
more to the CDsthetic genius than to the religious sentiment of 
the Grecian people. The peculiar art of the Greeks, a^ain, 
sprang up itself through their peculiar circumstances oi life, 
and then, in its own tum^ as shown above, it impressed 
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its peculiar features upon their religion. *We shall proceed 
to give the leading characteristics of Grecian art, in order 
that it may he seen what are the excellences and deficien- 
cies of art, when it proceeds purely from a spontaneous 
artistic impulse, and is neither cramped by a false, nor in- 
spired and spiritualized by a true, religion. 

There has never existed, perhaps, in the history of the 
world, another people so well fitted by natural character 
and physical condition, for the cultivation of the arts, as 
the people of ancient Greece. Blessed originally with a 
physical temperament the happiest in the gift of nature, 
with the sprightliest spirits and exuberant health, situated, 
moreover, amidst the noblest scenery, under the fairest 
skies, and in the pleasantest climate, and supplied with 
resources the most ample for commerce and the arts, and 
with every influence, external and internal, for inspiring 
activity and life, the people of Greece, it would seem, en- 
joyed thus the most favorable advantages for the develop- 
ment of a buoyant and vigorous mind and of a healthy 
and symmetrical character, which the condition of human- 
ity affords. Grecian character and art, under such circum- 
stances, became, almost necessarily, of an opposite tone 
and spirit to those of both Egypt and the East. They 
were allured forth into an outward direction by the genial 
influence and pleasing attractions of external nature. Ab- 
stract truth and spiritual sentiment, indeed, were little 
suited to the general taste of the Grecian mind. Nay, his 
very gods the Greek was disposed not only to conceive 
under human forms, but even to bring bodily before his 
eyes in the chiseled marble. And, in accordance with this 
general objective spirit, portraying the beauties of the ma- 
terial world, singing the outward achievements of heroes, 
and celebrating the visible workings of the Olympian 
powers, formed the especial delight of Grecian poetry, 
from the time of Homer to Oppian. To the outward, 
also, the Grecian sculptor gave his chief attention. He 
selected the subjects of his art by their beauty or dignity of 
person ; he took for his favorites the majestic hero and the 
graceful god — a Hercules and Apollo — and then labored 
to chisel out from the block the symmetrical graces of form 
rather than the deep expression of spiritual fife. 

Inasmuch, moreover, as the outward world is the pe- 
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culiar theatre of beauty, this objective turn of mind led the 
Greek artist, in the next place, more particularly, to the 
contemplation of the beautiful ; and all the productions he 
has left us, bear, in consequence, the traces of his intimate 
familiarity with every form and phasis of beauty. It is 
their artistic beauty, more than any thing else, that has 
given immortal distinction to the tragedies of Sophocles 
and the statues of Phidias, as well as to the orations of 
Demosthenes and the dialogues of Plato. In the works of 
Sophocles, indeed, every thing appears measured out into 
mathematical proportions ; an admirable harmony subsists 
between the part of dramatic dialogue and that of the cho- 
ral songs ; each character is moulded and fashioned in the 
severity of chiseled beauty ; the hero obeys, it would seem, 
no law but the laws of artistic propriety ; he entertains 
only the sentiments of a high-minded spirit, and utters 
them in language, which, for elegance and harmony, wiU 
remain forever unrivalled. The same severe beauty char- 
acterizes, in an equal degree, the productions of Phidias 
and Praxiteles. The divinity of beauty and grace, that 
distinguish the Venus of the latter, has received the united 
homage of the world. The Apollo de Belvidere, which 
has been the subject of no less admiration in modem 
times, will stand dso as long as marble shall endure, the 
embodied ideal of symmetry, dignity, and grace. 

Even the Phidian Jupiter, reposing as he does amid his 
flowing robes and favorite birds, appears more the emblem 
of dignified and majestic beauty than of any thing re- 
markably sublime or awful. But, perhaps, the one art of 
Greece, which, in fulness of beauty, surpasses all others, 
is her incomparable architecture. Here, without question, 
she stands alone. To the consummate symmetry and 
majesty of her Parthenons and Theseions the architecture 
of the world offers no rivals, — nothing to be compared 
with them, as symbols of noble and harmonious beauty. 

Lastly, though the expression of inward life was too 
much neglected by the Grecian masters, yet so far as 
exhibited at all, its leading trait is an air of calm compla- 
cency and cheerful enjoyment. This complacent and 
tranquil satisfaction, as was remarked in the beginning, is 
just the feeling induced by the contemplation of beauty ; 
and it is the sentiment, it seems to us, that reigns almost 
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single and alone tbrougbont the productions of Grecian 
genius. 

Whether, indeed, we listen to the musical strains and 
Epicurean sentiments of Anacreon, or laugh at the comic 
wit and pleasing humor embalmed forever by the skilful 
art of Aristophanes, or. watch the heroes of Homer, as they 
exultingly br^ve the dangers of war, or joyfully share the 
banquets of victory, we shall be everywhere greeted with 
the same prevailing spirit of overflowing cheerfulness and 
enjoyment, as well as of preeminent beauty. 

Even Pindar, as he soars with the bird of Jove above 
the clouds and storms of heaven, or floats majestically 
amid lightnings and thunders, dismisses fear and enjoys 
the while a serene and lofty pleasure. In Grecian tragedy, 
too, the heroes, with scarcely an exception, are clear-hearted 
and self-satisfied meil ; they go to their work, audacious 
though it be, untroubled with any misgivings of spirit. 

Clytemnestra murders her " wedded lord," and boasts 
exultingly over the daring deed ; Orestes slays his mother 
and suffers, it is true, the vengeance of her furies, yet feels, 
for the rest part, no stin^ nor upbraidings of conscience ; 
and Prometheus himself, chained to the naked crags of 
Caucasus, pelted by the ifury of tempests and whirlwinds, 
and a prey to the appetite of vultures, retains still his native 
equanimity, and bears all with the firmness and fortitude 
of a man. Nay, even the tears of Grecian poetry seem to 
fall in the measures of music ; they tell us of a sweet and 
tender grief, of a gentle and suitable sadness, which the 
spectator contemplates almost with feelings of pleasure. 
The Dying Gladiator of the sculptor, in just the same 
spirit, expires with the look of resolution and triumph; 
Niobe petrifies in the quiet loveliness of matronly grace 
united to motherly affection, and the extreme agonies of 
Laocoon are tempered with an air of self-possession and 
manful dignity. 

From the stately temples of Greece, too, the same peace- 
ful composure and satisfaction look forth ; and the paint- 
ings, in fresco and mosaic, found at Pompeii, speak a lan- 
guage entirely similar. In these latter, the groups of 
frolicking dolphins and tritons, the jolly satyrs and dancing 
fawns, the hours, graces and muses, and, more common 
than all, the gentle maiden, with smiling features and 
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glowing health, with laurel wreaths and flowing robes and 
sweet-toned lyre — these so conspicuous and abundant, 
and all exhibited in the liveliest colors, tell, better than 
language can describe it, the spirit of ancient painting. It 
is cheerfulness and enjoyment everywhere. Almost the 
only pains, indeed, which Grecian art portrays, are physical 
suffering and the pangs of love ; the workings of conscience 
and the deeper emotions of religion are passed over with 
scarcely the slightest notice. There is, then, in Grecian 
art, much of outward symmetry, much of polished beauty, 
and much also of quiet and cheerful complacency ; but, at 
the same time, very little of lofty grandeur, almost nothing 
of true sublimity, and hardly any thing of tragic passion 
and overpowering emotion. 

We pass over the art of the Romans, which was simply 
a reproduction of Grecian art, with a little additional mag- 
nificence and pomp ; and we come now to the art of 
Christendom, and shall endeavor to point out, with some 
degree of precision, the new elements and new character, 
which Christianity has introduced into the whole realm of 
the arts of taste. 

Christianity not only presents the absolute view of truth 
and right, but it involves also the absolute view, and indi- 
cates the central element of the principle of taste. 

In the Christian religion, the objective and subjective 
phases of things are both assigned their proper places. 
The outward world is regarded, indeed, as the workman- 
ship of God, and therefore worthy of respect ; but still of 
only secondary importance, compared with the soul of 
man and the great realities of eternity. 

In the next place, Christianity reveals the Infinite One, 
the object of highest sublimity, as the being in whom 
centres our deepest interest, and who demands our supreme 
reverence and service. 

Thirdly, it shows us man, fallen from his native dignity 
and lamentably sunk in the degradation of sin ; and it sets 
before him, thus debased, as the prime end and mission of 
life, the great work of spiritual regeneration and recovery ; 
it enjoins purity of soul, and claims the homage of the 
heart. 

And lastly, though not yet recognised in the creeds of 
the Christian world, it represents, as its grand consumma- 
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tion and issue, the universal family of man loosed from the 
bonds of mortality, corruption and sin, and rejoicing 
together in immortal freedom, beatitude and glory, around 
the throne of God. 

These are the principal features in the Christian religion, 
that are fitted to exercise an eesthetical influence ; and, in 
the course of the foUowing remarks, we hope to show, that 
excepting the last, all these several elements of Christianity, 
together ^with its dominant spirit, have passed, in an emi- 
nent degree, into modern art. 

First, then, the art of Christendom is, in its character, 
emphatically subjective. The outward beauties of form, 
it does, by no means, overlook ; but yet, while giving to 
these a suitable attention, it directs all its greatest eflbrts to 
the expression of the inward and spiritual. External 
nature and heroic achievements are not its favorite sub- 
jects ; its themes of mightiest interest are derived from the 
spiritual relations of man. The grandest eflbrts of modern 
poetry sing the loss and regaining of Paradise, the scenes 
of heaven, hell and purgatory, the passions and aspirations, 
the joys and sorrows of man on earth, and the solemn 
retributions of the judgment hereafter.^ Christian architec- 
ture, too, is almost, as Coleridge has expressed it, " petri- 
fied religion ; " and statuary, in the hands of Michael An- 
gelo, Canova, and we may add, Greenough, has assumed 
a more subjective air, and made the embodiment of chaJ^ 
acter the prominent object of the chisel. More strikingly 
yet, does this influence of Christianity appear in the pro- 
ductions of the pencil. The mere fact, that painting, the 
peculiar art of expression, has been cultivated, in modem 
times, to the comparative neglect of statuary, which is 
properly the Bji of form, is in itself proof of this influence 
of Christianity upon the arts. The subjects of the modem 
painter are mainly borrowed from Christian story. Over 
the walls of the churches and palaces of Christendom are 
hung, without number, the pictures of prophets and apos- 
tles and martyrs, of Madonnas, Magdalenes, and nuns. 
Almost every miracle, wrought by the early Christians or 
their Master, has been reproduced upon the canvass ; and 

^ These are misconceptions of Scripture, it is true $ but still their 
origin muiA l>e tneed to Scripture, thougii miaundmtood. 
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even, (that dread event in the creeds of Christendom,) the 
great, concluding judgment of the world, which has been 
sung in verse, and set to the notes of music, has also come 
up before our eyes through the skill of the Christiaii 
painter. And, finally, music, an art exceedingly imperfect 
among the ancients, has grown up the rival and compeer 
of her sister arts, under the operation of Christian influences. 
The necessities of Christian worship introduced the chant 
and choral music into the church at an early date ; and 
this one circumstance has been regarded, not without ten* 
son, as the ultimate source of those wonderful musical 
compositions, to which the present age listens with admira* 
tion and delight. Such productions as Haydn's Creation, 
Handel's Messiah, Mozart's Agnus Dei, and the sympho* 
nies of Beethoven, could never have been conceived by 
one that was born in the time of Pericles. 

Secondly, Christianity has given to modern art the 
grandest conceptions and the loftiest sublimity of spirit; 
and even modern productions that are purely models of the 
beautiful, it has elevated and inspired with a higher ex- 
pression of spiritual life. Whence, we would ask, but 
from Christianity, shall we seek the source of that intense 
and fervid sublimity, which glows, like a furnace, in the 
great Epic of Milton, and which is not wholly wanting m 
the *^ Divine Comedy " of Daiite ? Those grand concep- 
tions embodied in the Fallen Angels, and in the Michael^ 
Messiah, and Jehovah of modem poetry, took their origia, 
through misapprehension indeed, but yet not the less trtlly^ 
from the Bible ; and it is the Bible, that has in verv fad 
revealed the possibility of such fearful widcedness, almo«l 
sublime for its enormity, on the one hand, and the reality 
of sentiments and purposes so much more sublime, on the 
other. 

A kindred sublimity, equally the offspring of Christian- 
ity, is expressed in the vastness and imposing effect of 
Gothic architecture ; and statuary, in like manner, under 
the impulse of Christian influences, has constantly inclined 
to the grand and lofty. Michael Angelo's statue of Moses,, 
so gigantic in dimensions, standing, seemingly, in the 
vestibule of eternity, and gazing onward into its deeper 
recesses, and Canova's colossal, though unfinished imager 
of seligion, fitly exemj^ify much of the sculpture of noodeni 
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times. Nor is painting behindhand in these higher 
ssthetic qualities. Than the Creation and Last Judgment 
of Michael Angelo,and the *' Ladispata del Sacramento " 
of Raphael, there can be conceived nothing grander within 
the power of the painter's art. 

Grandeur and sublimity are, thus clearly, distinguishing 
features of modern art ; and, apart from Christianity, there 
18 no source apparent, from which they could proceed. 
They are, we must conclude then, Christianity's exclusive 
as well as legitimate fruits. The Christian artist con- 
templated in faith the sublime objects and scenes of eter- 
nity, as revealed in the Bible, until his soul was trans- 
figured by them, and it became the purpose of his life 
to shadow forth, in human symbols, things unseen and 
eternal. 

Thirdly, though the infinite is the grand and central 
idea of the Christian, as well as Orientsd art, yet, in Chris- 
tian art, it does not predominate to the exclusion of human 
passions and sentiments. 

Christianity is, preeminently, a religion of the heart, 
requiring, as it does, entire conformity of will, thought and 
afiection to the Divine law ; it finds man in a state of 
irreconciliation and rebellion, and presents to 1^, as the 
end of life, the work of spiritual redemption. 

The entire line of this mighty process of redemption, 
modern art has occupied, point by point ; aud it has copied 
the aspects of the soul, from the deepest wickedness and 
guilt and despair, through every shade and variety, up to 
the grand consummation, where the ^' warfare is ended," 
and union with our Father in heaven finally attained. 

There is, accordingly, revealed, in the poetry of modern 
times, a depth of iniquity and guilt, of which the ancients 
bad no conception. Where, in all antiquity, shall we find 
a death-bed scene to compare with that of Cardinal Beau- 
fort? Where is there such a burning sense of guilt, such 
remorse of conscience, as appears in the Satan of Paradise 
Lost ? The Prometheus of antiquity, though subjected to 
the severest punishments, which the Grecian poet could 
imagine, suffered nothing in comparison with the Fallen 
Angel of Milton. The Titan, amid all his extraneous 
tbrtures, endures no pangs from within. He feels a con- 
sciousness that his oppressor is in the wrongi and cannot 
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bat fail ; he knows that his own cause is jnst, and must 
ultimately triumph ; and therefore he is able to defy the 
tyrant of Olympus with right good-will, and the full con- 
currence of his conscience. His bosom remains without 
perturbation, and he is emboldened and sustained through- 
out by hope and a feeling of complacent satisfaction. But 
Satan knows nothing of this quiescence and complacency. 
His own breast is itself the " lowest hell," and his outward 
features and looks are transfigured by the passions that 
war within it. He is conscious that all his punishments 
are deserved as well as unalterably sure ; and it is under 
this consciousness, in the very desperation of wickedness, 
that he pours forth against the Most High that strain of 
shuddering blasphemy and defiance ; he is ready to wel- 
come hell ; to bid farewell to hope and fear, and to cry out 
to " Evil, be thou my good." The great actors in ancient 
tragedy exhibit but little comparative consciousness of 
guUt They resemble, in this particular, the water-spirit, 
Undine, previous to possessing a soul. Their wickedness 
appears more like the spontaneous and unconscious over- 
flow of frolicksome, wayward instinct. 

Christianity has given to man a soul. The recklessness, 
which characterizes the Satan and Faust, the Richard and 
Cain of the modern poet, is as self-conscious as it is auda- 
cious. Richard chooses the path of iniquitous ambition, 
in the full light of its iniquity; Cain blasphemes, and feels 
the while its enormity ; Faust follows each sinjful desire, 
only, it would seem, because it is sinful. 

In the characters of poetry, too, that are not so flagrantly 
bad, and yet not properly good, the effect of Christianity 
upon the workings of passion and the course of action, is 
no less manifest. Whence, in fact, but from Christianity, 
is the spring of that painful, almost terrible interest, which 
we feel in the heroes of Shakspeare, and with which we 
are ever straining forward to the development and issue of 
their destiny. The reader shudders, as he follows their 
fortunes ; he sees them, like man in his spiritual warfare 
on earth, falling at times into passes over which broods 
the darkness of night, into exigencies from which, it seems, 
no human wisdom or power can rescue. In their fortunes, 
as in the state of the soul, every thing is disordered and 
** out of joint" It appears their delight to ponder over the 
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mysteries, and grapple with the darkest enigmas, of exist- 
ence ; a Hamlet or Wolsey is ever dropping almost un« 
conscioasly some sentence or expression of deep signifi- 
cance ; they wear a serious, even solemn air, and seem 
burdened with the pressure and weighty meaning of life, 
and though ever struggling to rise, yet falling, at last, the 
monuments of human frailty and impotence. 

The language of Mrs. Hemans is not more true of the 
great musician of Christendom, than of the poet and the 
poet's hero, — 

** Something fkr more divine 

Than may on earth be mine, 

Haonto my worn soul, and will not let me rest" 

• 

A wave of irrepressible restlessness, a spirit that yearns 
for inward deliverance, and longs without ceasing for 
something higher and better, is ever pouring up from the 
inner fountauis of the soul. Even Byron, ungodly and 
reprobate as he was, is, in this respect, an evidence and 
monument of the power of Christianity. In bi9 writings, 
we everywhere recognise one impressed with a sense of 
the deep mvstery and solemn import and responsibility of 
life ; a soul, full of restless longings, ever straining to be 
free, and ever moaning out the elegy of its failure. 

Still more conspicuous is Christian influence in the 
class of characters that stand a grade higher ; in those, who 
are sighing and struggling, directly and with the whole 
soul, WT redemption, but have not as yet obtained it 
Examples of this sort are common in the modern poets 
generally, and, especially, in Schiller ; and it was, too, this 
species of spiritual experience, it seems to us, that led to 
the characteristic peculiarities of Gothic architecture. 

It has been already stated, in another place, that romantic 
scenes excite irregular and tumultuous feelings ; and, con- 
versely, that feelings of this kind leeid to the contemplation 
of what is wild and romantic, and call forth an enort to 
embody the corresponding conceptions and emotions in 
the forms of art. Accordingly, while the grand, general 
effect of Gh)thic architecture is remackably sublime, all its 
ornamental details, on the other hand, exhibit mainly the 
character of the unharmonized and romantic. " The 
rifted arch and shafted window," the crowded and inter* 
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mingling towers and turrets, the free profusion of fantastic 
frieze-work, the intertangled tracery of the painted glass, 
letting in " a dim religious light," all betoken a spirit dis- 
satisfied with itself, and groaning and striving after its own 
disenthrallment and salvation. In truth, the architectural 
creations of Erwin von Steinbach, more perhaps than any 
thing else, gave to the Christianity of a mystic age its free 
and full expression. 

A manifestation, but little less complete and admirabki 
of this peculiar phasis of Christian experience, is presented 
in the musical compositions of Mozart. The feelings, 
involved in certain kinds of religious experience, are hardly 
different from the eesthetic emotions awakened in the 
mind by particular airs and movements in music ; and 
Mozart, taJving advantage of this fact of our nature, has 
succeeded in reproducing the heart's religious longings 
through the instrumentality of music. 

A large portion of the paintings of Christendom breathe 
also precisely the same spirit. The Christian painter, 
instead of deriving his lessons, like the ancient artist, from 
the balancing boxer or the nimble racer, watched rather, 
with a sympathizing soul, the saint at his devotions, and 
the nun at her confession ; and hence, at the touch of his 
pencil, there sprang forth upon the canvass those divine 
forms, whose pale, spiritual tint, and intense countenance 
and eye, rolled up in fervent devotion, bespeak a sense of 
something greater and deeper than Ghrecian or Roman 
ever knew. 

Nor, indeed, has modern art failed to celebrate the great 
consummation of all the Christian's aspirations and enortSi 
the restoration of the soul. In Raphael's virgins, infants 
'and saints, and, especially, in the Saviour of the Transfig- 
uration, there breathes as much composure and serenity and 
peace, as in any of the productions left to us by ancient 
art. But it is, in this case, a peace, which the world 
cannot give. Profound life appears in union with pro- 
found repose; and outward form becomes the faithful 
expression of holiness of hecurt. On the features of Gio- 
vanni's seraphs and glorified spirits there reposes the same 
serene beatitude ; and even the painter's martyr at the 
stake is, in most cases, but the embodied triumph of as- 
sured faith and pious resignation. In no less degree do 
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the^ lyrics of Christendom, the psalms of Watts, the songs 
of Schiller, the odes of Kirke White and Spenser, breathe, 
at times, the incense of heaven, and hymn the joys of para- 
dise. Nay, the drama, too, as employed by the genias of 
Calderon, though leading its characters through the dark- 
ness and turmoil of worldly life, still closes their career in 
the brightness of Christian hope and felicity. Nor is archi- 
tecture without some faint symbols of even this form of 
religions experience. The pointed dome, which, though 
exotic in origin, is yet an adopted and favorite growth of 
Christian soil, impresses the beholder's mind with a feel- 
ing, in some measure, analogous to that lofty conscious- 
ness, which accompanies purity of heart and holy elevation 
of sentiment and character. But among the arts, music is 
the truest representative of this celestial holiness and bliss. 
If ever the highest and purest joys, of which our present 
capacities are susceptible, were poured forth in unrestrain- 
ed freedom, it is 'in the symphonies of Beethoven. The 
seventh symphony, in fact, were hardly unmeet for a choir 
of the ransomed in heaven, and its composer, we can 
scarcely help thinking, must have believed in the universal 
redemption of his race. 

In the last place, there are some modem productions, 
which embrace, at once, all the higher excellences of art ; 
which combine beauty, grandeur and sublimity in one 
harmonious whole, and present, together with symmetry 
and grace of form, the loftier beauty of intelligence and 
sentiment. This last and highest perfection of art is 
exhibited, to some extent, in the great works of Dante and 
Milton, but appears most conspicuously in a few incom- 
parable efforts of music and painting. As an example of 
this ultimate achievement of Christian art, we know of 
nothing to surpass the fifth symphony of Beethoven. This 
admin^le and truly Christian symphony presents a com" 
pendium of the soul's efforts and success in the work of 
redemption. The yearnings of the soul after its true and 
primitive estate ; the restlessness it feels under the burdens 
ef sin ; its desperate struggles for deliveranoe ; its tones of 
despondency; its glimmering,'graduaUy brightening hopes, 
and its final triumph, together with the jubitee of exultalion 
and the sublime joy of fiFeedoin^ are sucoessively exhibited 
QBrimUed composition. The wiUneas of Inmuhu- 
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' oua inqaietade, the loveliness of hope and aspiration, the 
grandeur of indomitable resolve and resistance, and the 
sublimity of illimitable joy, all combined in one beautiful 
whole, contribute to render this symphony as honorable to 
Christian art, as it is true to Christian experience. Had 
ve ground to regard the author of this symphony, as a 
believer in universal restoration, we should have interpreted 
it, as the grandest representation, ever yet made, of tho 
follies, wanderings and stragglings of the human family 
on earth, and of their final ingathering and eternal beat- 
itude in the kingdom of heaven. 

The great work of Raphael, which adorns the walls of 
the Vatican, is distinguished for much the same qualities 
in painting, as the symphony we have described exhibits 
in the department of music. And, to close our review, at 
length, with an example, which is yet fresh before our 
eyes, the last and greatest historical painting of America, 
though left, unfortunately, without the finishing touch of 
the master, will still, we are confident, go down to poster- 
ity, as a monument and model of the crowning excellences 
of Christian painting. 

The last great element of Christianity, which we have 
mentioned among those calculated to exert an eesthetioal 
influence, has not hitherto received the faith of the Chris- 
tian church, and consequently has not as yet produced its 
legitimate efiects in the sphere of art. An idea of a 
kindred character indeed is expressed, as we have already 
stated, in the fifth symphony of Beethoven, and, we may 
add, also in the Messiah of Handel. The closing part ojf 
this latter composition sets forth, with striking effect, the 
resurrection of all in Christ, the change of all, and their 
anthems of rejoicings and thanksgiving before God. If 
the believers in universal salvation wish to have their faith 
realized to their senses as well as hearts and feelings, kt 
them lose no opportunity of listening to this sublime orato- 
rio of Handel's, as well as to the symphonies generally of 
Beethoven. 

It is in the future, however, that the doctrine of the 
tmiversal iDgatheriag of mankind is to exercise its destined 
inAuenoe on ait It shall be in coming times the theme 
of grander music than was ever yet struck. A pencil anr* 
passing Raphael's sball portray on tke living canvass thuH 
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finishing scene of unequalled sublimity ; and a verse, loftier 
than Milton's or Dante's, shall sing to other ages its tran- 
scendent and ineffable glories. 

After the somewhat rapid review, which has now been 
taken, of the aesthetic arts, we are able to comprehend, at 
a glance, the effect, which Christianity has had upon their 
general character and course of developments. All the art, 
which preceded the introduction of Christianity, was 
essentially one-sided and partial. Oriental art was ab- 
sorbed in its one vast, yet barren idea of the infinite ; the 
art of Greece was devoted, no less exclusively, to symmetry 
and elegance of form ; and the genius of Egypt thought 
only of symbolizing the indestructible energies of nature. 
Christianity, on the other hand, came with nothing partial 
or exclusive. It bore in its bosom all the great elements 
of art, and all in their true proportion. It not only intro- 
duced elements, new and peculiar to itself, but also 
brought with it the germ and principle of every thing that 
went before it. The Christian artist, therefore, acting in 
the true spirit of his religion, was ready to accept every 
improvement, and take advantage of all the progress, which 
art had already made ; he appropriated, at once, whatever 
was valaable in the past, yet, at the same time, applied it 
all under new modifications, and in a higher spirit. In 
consequence of this higher spirit, the infinite and sublime, 
which are bodied forth in Christian art, tend as much to 
call forth admiration and love, as they do to arouse the 
deeper feelings of reverence and awe ; and, from the same 
cause, beauty of form, in the hands of the Christian artist, 
has become the expression of inward life. And, finally, 
for this last accomplishment of art — the expression of deep 
and intense life — all the praise and credit are due to 
Christianity alone. 

In concluding this protracted article, we wish to urge, 
in a single word, the reasonableness of a spirit of tolerance 
and of just appreciation towards all the great national 
styles of art, that have now passed under review. They 
all have their truth and value and appropriateness. Art, 
let it not be forgotten, is like humanity itself, progressive, 
and its ultimate destiny is to express every phasis, and 
address every condition, of human nature. 
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The art of India, or of Egypt, expresses just those 
aesthetic ideas, which naturally strike the mind m a state 
of civilization such as theirs, and it expresses feelings, too, 
which every mind in every state of civilization, must at 
times experience. There are times in every man's ex- 

Eerience, when it seems that the arm of inexorable fate is 
eld over us, when it seems that the wheels of necessity 
are rolling on, stern and resistless, crushing alike the strong 
and the weak ; and, at such tinies, the art of Egypt wiU 
speak to our feelings a true and congenial language. 
Grecian art, in just the same manner, expounds to us that 
form of human nature, which was developed under the 
peculiar influences of ancient Greece ; and whenever we 
wish to represent such ideas, or feelings, or character^ aa 
there prevailed, we have prepared for us and ready to our 
hands, models of unsurpassable perfection. And, finaUy, 
in Christian art we recognise the latest triumphs of human 
genius, and the true models for the expression of Cbristiaii 
ideas and sentiments. 

On the broadest view, then, in fine, of the mission and 
destiny of art, the very poorest productions of artistic 
fi^nius must be reckoned not without value, provided only 
tney are true to the spirit and character in which they 
originate ; and he, who wishes to understand humanity in 
all its extent and variety, will not be forward to dispara^ 
any thing, which manifests any prominent aspect or trait 
of our common nature. s. 



Art. XL 
KlhvioQ^ as used by Philo Judteus. 

Philo, a learned and very eminent Jew of Alexandria 
in Egypt, wrote his works, chiefly on religion and specula- 
tive philosophy, between A. D. 20 or 30, and the middle of 
the first century. Accordingly, he was cotemporary with 
Christ and the apostles ; and though his writings appeared 
a few years, probably, before those of the New Testament, 
they may nevertheless be considered as belonging to the 
same age. It is not our purpose, here, to speak of their 
general ebaraoteri nor to set forth the philosophical prind- 
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plea that pervade them, or the perpetual and absurd alle- 
gories with which he interprets Moses and the prophets, in 
order to make them teach his Platonism. We wish only 
to have it observed, that, as they are the productions of a 
Jew, who was cotemporary, and who wrote in Greek, they 
naturaUy offer important advantages in illustrating the lan- 
guage in which the New Testament was composed ; 
though it must be confessed that, had the author been a 
Jew of Palestine J like Josephus, the advantages for this pur- 
pose would have been still greater. 

In a former periodical work, we gave a pretty full, if not 
complete, collection of the passages in which Josephus uses 
the word ttiiiviog. We now select a few examples of the 
use of that adjective by Philo, thinking that they may serve 
as a slight contribution towards illustrating, from original 
sources, the sense in which it was employed and under- 
stood. We have not read all of Philo's works ; but from 
a perusal, of considerable extent, which we gave them, 
several years since, we gathered the following as the gen- 
eral conclusion ; namely, that his favorite epithet for eter- 
naly or endless j is Aiiiog; and that he commonly employs 
uliDvtog either in an indefinite sense as to duration, or else in 
the sense of continualy uninlermiUing', though he may some- 
times use it, in a loose manner, to denote eternal. The 
examples, however, which wc subjoin, may be taken as a 
fair specimen of his prevailing usage of it. 

Concerning those who make promises, he says : " It is 
'^ better not to promise at all, than not to give prompt assist- 
" ance. For no blame follows, in the former case ; but in 
'' the latter, there is dissatisfaction from the weaker class, and 
^' a deep hatred and histing punishment ('^6'kct^iQ ff/(ji>v/oc,) 
" from such as are more powerful." — (Fragmenta^ Tom, ii. 
p. 667. Edit. Mangey, 1742.) 

Enjoining the practice of humanity towards brutes, he 
says : " Grant the dam the gratification of suckling her 
" young, if not always, (si ^ul [ki\ rov aviLxavru %f rfvov,) 
" at least for the first seven days ; and do not render use- 
'* less those fountains of milk which nature has made to 
" flow in the breasts ; nor thus take away nature's second 
"favor [namely the supply of milk, — birth being the^r^^,] 
^ which she with much forethought has prepared, per* 
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"ceiving from afar, with a long-reaching and perfect 
"sagacity, {uiuvfef, x«2 reXstef, fl)jovjio-fi,) what things are 
« suitable."— (De Humanitale. Tom. ii. pp. 396, 397.^ 

Of real slavery and true freedom, both of which he places 
in the mind, he says : " He who, with an abject and servile 
"disposition, applies himself, against his own reason, to 
" abject and servile things, is a slave indeed. But be who 
" adapts his concerns to the present state of things ; who 
" voluntarily and patiently endures the allotments of for- 
" tune ; who regards nothing pertaining to men as extraor- 
"dinary; but sees, after careful examination, that the 
" divine allotments are distinguished by a constant order 
" and enjoyment, (« /«v/« Tdi,Ei m*/ fWtf/jxov/ft,) while every 
" thing mortal is borne about with the tossings and fluctua- 
" tions of human affairs, and vibrates to unequal impulses ; 
"he who nobly endures whatsoever comes to pass — is a 
"true philosopher and free." — {Quisquis virtuH stvdet 
Tom. ii. p. 449.) 

Commenting, in his allegorical way, on the passage in 
Gten. xxi. 33, " And Abraham planted a grove in Beer- 
sheba, and called there on the name of the Lord, the ever- 
lasting God," — he says: "What, therefore, the fruit of it- 
was, he himself shall inform us. For, he called on him 
by the names Lordy the everlasting (uHaytm) God. Now, 
the names here selected denote the perfections that belong 
to the [Diuine] Essence: the name Lord implying the 
relation in which he rules ; the name Chdy that in which 
he blesses. On which account it is, that according to the 
sacred words of Moses, he assumed the name God 
during all the work of creating the world. For it was 
proper that the Creator should be recognised, throughout 
this work, by that attribute by which he was founding 
and arranging the creation. As he is a Sovereign Ruler, 
therefore, he can both do good and do harm, adopting 
either course as it may be necessary for recompensing 
the conduct of his creature. But as he is a Benefactor, 
he chooses only one of these courses, namelv, to bless. 
It would, however, be the highest good of the soul 
{^^X^) never to stand in distrust of the power of the 
King in relation to either course; but confidently to free 
itself from the fear that oppresses it on account of the 
^ power of the Sovereign, and to cherish the most con- 
^ firmed hope of obtaining and enjoying good, because he 
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'' is spontaneonsly bountiftil. Moreover} the name Ever- 
<* lasting' (a/<i>v<oc) Gfody is tantamount to this, namely, He 
<< who is merciful, not now and then, but always and con- 
<^tinually; who is uninterruptedly doing good; who is 
<^ incessantly adding favor upon favor; whose mercies 
«* revolve as in a constant cirde, being united and oon- 
<* joined with each other by his perfections ; who neglects 
<*no occasion of doing good; — though he is Lord, so 
^ that he has the power also to injure. Ti iii ^iig «id)v/oc, 
f<roy i^ri r^* i %ap<(ojX£voc oi %or£ ftiv, tore is oi, iei is Kui 
0WC%€J(* d aiiaarciruQ ebipyeT&v^ 6 t^v r&viufe&v /xiAA^Xov 
(Popkv ixxvrreic ffwetpm, 6 ri^ Xfitptrag ixofJi^ivag iAXi)X«v 
iiyuKvukm^ Ha} SuviyLeaty iy»riHaTg x«dtfpfto?^/t£voc * i \Ly^iiva 
luupdv T0V TOi£iV iV TUfdKehtiy^ i KVfm 6v, ag jur^ fi)Ji7m$¥ 
iwi(fkair—{De Planiatione Noe. Tm. i. p. 342.) 

In this last example, it is plain that Phllo meant to 
define, 1, the name Chd as signifying the Supreme Bene- 
factor^, He who blesses ; and, 2, the word eterlastinff as 
meaning continual, without intermission, constant* And 
this, let it be observed, is strictly the etymological definitioD 
o£ the epithet: — always being, h« b.^ 
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The Idea of a Social Reform. 



^ The ideas upon which Human Society is based, are but (mitfally 
sad imperfecUjr imbaed with the divine and eternal essence from whicn 
they emanate ; for a time they are beneficent and vivifying, and new 
creations spring np under their breath. But on earth nothing attains 
to a pure and perfect existence, and therefore nothing is immortaL 
^ When the times are accomplished, higher aspiraiums and mort enligti- 
mid schemes spring out of the iotteriw remains of former huHhdwnS^ 
whioh tbev utterly overthrow and e&ce ; for so has God ordered the 
world." — Raicke, I^» Rtformaiion m Oermany, B. I. 

— ** But it was a Social evil ; and its source was not to be dried np 
by less than an entire renovation of the Social System." — Hicbxlkt^ 
Ac. Cranes, chap. 9L 

n the Editor of (he Universalis ^uarieHy and Genertd Review : 

Bear Sir, — The extended and caustic notice given in 

your last number (Art. V.) to ** Fourierism and simitar 
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Schemes^^ seems calculated to provoke the advocates of those 
' schemes ' to claim, though it may not impel or even in- 
cline you to grant, that they be allowed a brief bearing 
before the readers of the Review. Aware, however, that 
your work is not intended as an arena of controversy, and 
that its inculcations are set forth as of authority, I shall 
endeavor in the following pages to touch as seldom and as 
sparingly as possible on any thing advanced in that article. 
What I mainly desire is that intelligent, inquiring, and be- 
nevolent minds may not imbibe their ideas and impressions 
of the Association movement and its aims wholly from the 
conceptions and representations of the adversaries of that 
movement, however learned and candid they may be. I 
think no new 'scheme,' contemplating vast and radical 
changes, is likely to be fairly appreciated when exhibited 
under such auspices. With your permission, then, I will 
proceed to state, as briefly as I can, some of the leading 
positions of those termed ' Fourierists ' — a designation 
condemned in advance by Fourier and disclaimed by 
ourselves. For the sake of convenience, however, and of 
distinctness in speaking of different schools of Social Re- 
fonners, we tolerate its use by others. 

Let me explain in the outset the relation wherein we 
stand to Fourier ; for if we are to be known to the world 
as ' Fourierists,' it is important that the term should be so 
defined as not to mislead. The idea of a radical reform in 
the structure of Society has already attracted very extensive 
regard, and is daily gaining on the public attention. To 
those who consider earnestly, untiringly, and contemplate 
with a profound sympathy, the Destitution which is and 
has long been the inevitable destiny of the mass of mankind 
— their want of Knowledge, of Opportunity, and of Food as 
well as of Virtue — it can hardly be matter of surprise 
that a large and rapidly increasing class has been driven to 
conclude that the relations of man with man which consti- 
tute Society, the laws, written and unwritten, which govern 
the applications of Labor, and the production, distribution 
and consumption or augmentation of Wealth, must un- 
dergo some vital change before happiness, or even a rea- 
sonable share of knowledge and comfort, can be secured 
to the greater portion of the Human Race. Now who- 
ever has been led to this conclusion, and is ready to act 
12 . 
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npon it as the good of his brethren requires, is a Social 
Reformer, and will often be termed a Socialist : but widely 
different are the suggestions of Reform to which this con- 
viction has given rise. One class of Social Reformers 
advocate the division or apportionment of lands — some on 
the death of the owner ; some a general division at once ; 
others of the yet unappropriated public lands, so as to give 
every one who needs it (for his use, not in fee) a tract for 
a farm ; while some have even advocated a general and 
equal division of Property. All these are distinctively 
J^arians. — Another class protest against the monopoliza* 
lion by individuals * of God's earth and the fruits of past 
industry, and claim that every thing — at least every thing 
derived from Divine bounty — shall be and remain free 
and common to all men, emd that each shall labor and pro- 
duce for the good of all. These are CommtmistSy though 
often termed distinctively Socialists. — The third class, 
rejecting what is peculiar to each of the above, maintain that 
each child has a right to claim at the hands of the Race a 
thorough Physical, Moral and Intellectual Development, or 
Education, and that to every individual a complete Oppor- 
tunity to exert his faculties and energies, developed and 
perfected as above, is rightfully due. To this end they 
propose that a more intimate and systematic Association 
of Labor with Capital, and both with Art, Science or Skill, 
shall be effected, so that all Wealth, as nearly as may be, 
shall be employed iti giving occupation and efficiency to 
Industry, and all Industry, to an extent not now popularly 
conceivable, shall be devoted to the production and in- 
crease of Wealth. They hold that the entire Wealth of the 
world may thus be made ta minister directly and signally 
to the advantage and comfort of the comparatively Poor, 
without despoiling its present possessors, but while securing 
to them a fair and equitable proportion of the proceeds of 
its union with Labor. Thus preserving all the existing 
Bights of Property, but securing to those who are now 
destitute the fullest opportunities to earn and enjoy, they 
confidently hope to render useful labor Attractive, by the 
influence of that more healthful Public Sentiment which 
cannot fail to result from a Social Order in which Indus- 
try, undegraded by slavish constraint, justly rewarded and 
wisely directed, shall not only be but appear the imme- 
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diate source of Man's material comforts and blessings. 
Such is Association^ or, if you please, Fourierism. 

Hence it will readily be seen that the Associationists, 
whether as a class or as individuals, feel under no possible 
obligation either to adopt or defend any suggestions of 
Fourier which do not to them appear inseparably identified 
with the principles above stated. They cherish a profound 
respect and gratitude for his memory as a discoverer and 
pioneer in the great work of Social Reform — not, indeed, 
as the first adventurer on the unknown ocean which he 
plowed so fearlessly and so far ; for, not to speak of others, 
jPlato and Sir Thomas More had preceded him — but as 
the originator of the plan of a complete Organization of In- 
dustry so as to harmonize and promote all interests, and of 
a Social Order which shall happily blend the general with 
individual well-being, and combine every laudable incen- 
tive to personal exertion with the strongest tendencies 
to universal Harmony and Peace. Thus regarding him, 
they do not usually object to the designation Fourierists, 
though he condemned it in advance, and they give them- 
selves the more accurate name in this country of Assoda- 
tionists — in France, oi PhaUmsterians^ (from Phalanx,) of 
the same purport. 

The mass of them do not feel called upon either to be- 
lieve or disbelieve that such a Harmony of the Passions as 
is contemplated by Fourier can be attained through Asso- 
ciation. That a community wherein every individual 
shall be trained from infancy to industry as the high road 
to wealth not merely but to honor and consideration, — in 
which the wisest and best shall be habitually teachers of 
the young in every department of Knowledge — in which 
the common atmosphere shall be one of kindness and mutual 
aid, and wherein every one shall be secured the fullest 
opportunity to learn, to do, to earn and to receive, and in 
which individual want and suffering from privation shall 
be unknown — that in such a community there will be in- 
finitely less temptation to depravity and wrong than for the 
mass of men there now is, and that the characters of those 
born and bred therein will be formed under far more favora- 
ble circumstances than are now vouchsafed to the great 
majority, would seem hardly to admit of dispute. But that 
every one nurtured in an A^ssociation will necessarily grow 
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up thrifty and prudent, wise and virtuous, is what I do not 
believe, and what (though this is not material) Fourier 
never taught. Everywhere lie holds that there will be 
exceptions in practice to the rules which he lays down as 
tending to the best general results. It is made one of the 
chief grounds of attack upon his followers here that Fourier, 
while holding that Purity will be the general result of a 
reliance on the laws of Attraction in opposition to those of 
Constraint, admits that there will be instances of unchasti- 
ty or dissoluteness, and proposes, instead of casting the 
offenders out to sink into deeper pollution and spread the 
poison of their licentiousness everywhere, to set them apart 
as a caste or corporation, subjected to such rules as are neces- 
sary to preserve others from corruption by their presence- 
In all this he may have been flagrantly in error — he him- 
self regarded the suggestion with distrust, and insisted that 
there must be no relaxation of the laws of sexual relation 
already existing, until, some three generations after the 
Social change shall have been effected, the Clergy and the 
Women shall sanction and enact the law proposed. I 
cite thus but to establish the fact that Fourier never ex- 
pected universal perfection to result from his system, 
lully established and obeyed. 

How fast and how far Labor may be rendered Attract- 
ive, is a question which, apart from all theories or systems, 
appears to me one of the first importance. We all see 
that Free Labor is more effective and more elevating than 
that of Slaves ; we may easily be convinced that the man 
who works for himself, and knows that he will receive the 
full reward of his toil, will accomplish more than the hire- 
ling who works unwatched by an overseer. But we know, 
moreover, that, in spite of the popular perversion of the 
necessity of Labor imposed on Adam, there may be, 
there are, men to whom Labor is not a curse but a bless- 
ing. Each of us knows some Pastor, some Physician, — 
yes, some Farmer, some Artisan — who works arduously 
and cheerfully, not because he must have the fruits of his 
toil, but because he chooses to perform his proper work, 
takes pleasure in it, does not wish to be relieved from it. 
He may or may not clearly recognize that Labor is the 
appointed sphere of Man on earth, the element wherein he 
is trained to the perfection and elevation of his whole being. 
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Many a man apprehends practically truths which he could 
not, if required, clearly enunciate. Those who do thus 
labor from love of Man or a sense of duty rather than from 
necessity or a passion for accumulation, have thoroughly 
redeemed themselves from the curse of drudgery. And 
should their example profit us nothing? Can we not 
learn from it how to save others also from the scourge of 
reluctant and degrading toil ? If a few men have found 
Delight in Duty, may not others be enabled to do likewise ? 
Bear in mind that I am not contemplating the case of 
those who are upborne by the spirit of self-denial, of self- 
sacrifice, in the patient, persistent discharge of duties 
essentially repugnant. I am regarding the not uncommon 
case of men in all ranks and conditions of comfortable life 
who do the work they should do, not because they must, 
or even because God will pay them for it, but because they 
find pleasure immediately in so doing. May not the num- 
ber of these be increased ? and is it not desirable that it 
should be ? I think I know men and women whose lives 
are such as God approves and Man must admire, not 
because their rebellious passions are held in rigorous sub- 
jection by Reason, but because they have no Passions 
which impel them to violate and trample on the laws of 
God and of their own being. Is not this class one that we 
would gladly see more numerous ? 

Let me here turn aside to dispel a grave error which is 
commonly cherished by the adversaries of Fourier, who 
have imbibed their ideas of him from the necessarily im- 
perfect summaries of his doctrine which have appeared in 
our language and country. When he speaks of the Pas^ 
sions as radically good, and capable of a harmonious devel- 
opment, he uses the term Passions to denote the Senses, 
Faculties, impelling powers of Man. He no more intends 
to maintain that such subversive, perverted impulses as 
Envy, Jealousy, Hatred, Lechery, are good than you, if 
you should remark that cider is a palatable beverage, would 
intend to affirm that vinegar is so. This explanation has 
been made a hundred times already, and after it has been 
made a hundred times more we shall have opponents 
gravely asserting that Fourier teaches the inherent rightful- 
ness oi all the depraved impulses to which we give the 
name of Passions. 
12» 
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Whoever imagines that Fourier has no place in his 
system for Self-Denial, Solf-Sacrifice, does both him and 
Ms system great injustice. He anticipates, arranges for, 
and greatly relies on this spirit. But he does not feel any 
need of multiplying occasions for its exercise, and does not 
believe that, in a wisely-organized and well-ordered com- 
munity, the whole lives of large classes need be made sub- 
servient to the convenience of others. Equally erroneous is 
the conclusion that he would have all Passions, (i. e. appe- 
tites) sated at every stage of our being. He holds to the 
gratification of individual desires only as they shall have 
been trained to find Pleasure in Obedience — Liberty in 
conformity to Law. He would have nature reverently 
followed, only because he believes that her unwarped, 
unperverted aspiration is upward and homeward to the 
bosom of God whence she sprang. 

Enough of Fourier. I proceed to consider briefly these 
two related questions — Do we need a Social Reform? 
and-— /^ a vital and beneficent Reform practicable ? 

I. I live in the most populous, most wealthy, most ener- 

Stic of American cities. It acquires by Commerce, and 
)mmerce is now active and prosperous. Every year 
adds largely to its resources, its trade, and its wealth. Yet 
in this city there cannot be less than Fifty Thousand hu- 
man beings who have not the means of providing a month's 
subsistence. Thousands of them work as Seamstresses, 
Hand-Loom Weavers, Book-Folders, &c. &c. for wages 
which will barely secure them the necessaries of life. Of 
course, when work fails, as it sometimes does to whole 
classes, very often to individuals, they and their families 
must suffer. Here are thousands of young women em- 
ployed in sewing, folding, &c., whose weekly earnings, 
though they work faithfully, are less than two dollars each — 
many ranging from a dollar to a dollar and a half — while 
the poorest board and lodging costs two dollars per week. 
Of course, they generally live each with some relative and 
pay what they can for board, often lodging in some dark 
closet or recess, utterly destitute of air fit for breathing and 
every requisite for comfortable repose. Many women, so 
long as eye-sight lasts, bend over the needle, in a cramped, 
unhealthy position for sixteen hours per day. And yet the 
average earnings of the plain sewers, book-folders, &c., 
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will scarcely exceed by thirty dollars a year the amount 
which they are required to pay for board and such lodging 
as they have. Out of this pittance, they have to buy 
clothing and all other necessaries but food. Such is the 
condition of a large clkss of Female Workers in times of 
prosperity. And when adversity comes — that is, when 
sickness strikes or work fails -^ what are they to do? 
Where is their resource ? You can judge whether they are 
likely to have much treasure laid away to meet the emer- 
gency. Take, then, the common case of a depression of 
business, throwing one-fourth of those employed as seam- 
stresses, folders, &c., out of employment. What are they 
to do ? The least skilful will naturally be dismissed first — 
the very ones who have earned least and saved least — that 
is, have saved nothing. How are they to subsist through 
an interruption of their work, of indefinite duration ? Those 
with whom they live are usually just above want them- 
selves, and cannot, if they would, feed them without pay. 
Thus are thousands around me constantly doomed to live 
yet unprovided with the means of honest livelihood. In 
their best estate they can but live ; in altered circumstances 
what shall they do ? I will tell you what many of them 
are driven to do. When all is destitution and blank despair 
on the side of virtue, some villain steps forward with words 
of sympathy and of indignation at the sight of such un- 
merited suffering, presses offers of aid and comfort with a 
pertinacity which will not be denied, tenders his purse and 
his heart, and, in a tumult of gratitude and joy for the un- 
expected relief, seals the ruin of the hapless victim. Some^ 
more coldly calculating, say, " I have followed Virtue to the 
brink of starvation ; Vice can make me no more wretched, 
and its degradation will be relieved by Luxury and Ease." 
The end is the sam^ — Ruin ; and ruin which would have 
been averted if Society had devised some means of guar an* 
teeing to every individual the simple opportunity to earn 
needful bread. 

Is this asking too much ? Consider the abyss of Desti- 
tution, the labyrinths of Crime, which spring ixQXVi.tnobility 
to find employment and inadequate recompense foi* labor. 
A family breaking up, and sending infant children to live 
with some kind relative, because the husband and father 
can find nothing to do -^ a family living in a cellar beside 
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a stable, in a narrow, filthy alley — a family turned into 
the street by officers on a distress warrant, and preparing to 
pass the night on their bedding ander an open sky-— 
these are incidents which I have seen here and of which 
any other city would doubdess afford parallels. The fact 
is most palpable that a large portion of the human race 
exist amon^ us, as they have long done here and elsewhere, 
in a state of suffering from destitution, and that this desti- 
tution is rather increasing than diminishing. I have been 
some thirteen years a resident of this city, during which its 
population, wealth and business have nearly doubled. 
During that time hundreds of valuable inventions have 
been perfected, knowledge has been widely diffused, and 
the efficiency of human labor increased. But Society rests 
on the same substratum of abject poverty and misery as at 
first ; the needs of the poor are as great and their earnings 
as scanty ; dense ignorance and terrible depravity arc as 
rife as ever within the shadow of our two hundred churches ; 
and all goes on as though Man had utterly abjured faith in 
the prophecies that wretchedness and wrong are ultimately 
to be banished from earth by the prevalence of Religion 
and Love. 

— And here let me clear up a point on which we 
Reformers have ever been grossly misapprehended and 
misrepresented. Such emphasis is laid by us on the 
prevalence of destitution and want — so prominent in our 
inculcations is the necessity of doing something for the 
relief of the suffering — that many rush to the conclusion 
that we have no higher aim than the cure of Physical ills 
— - the dispensation of bread and clothes and shelter. But 
this is a grave mistake. We do indeed deplore and pri- 
marily struggle against the prevalence of^ hunger and 
nakedness, but this not merely because they are evils in 
themselves, but because their eodstence is incompatible with 
ifUellectiuil expansion and moral growth. How can you 
expect goodness and moral beauty of the child born and 
nurtured in a cheerless hovel, struggling from infancy to 
repress the gnawings of famine, early sent out among 
strangers to earn or glean something wherewith to eke out 
a subsistence ? How shall the father, the mother, whose 
daily thought and nightly dream are of the rent which can- 
not and yet must be paid, the wages too scanty yet likely 
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to be withheld, find time and means to rightly discipline 
the minds and mould the hearts of their children ? How 
shall we expect Religion, Benevolence, with all holy and 
lofty affections, to take root and flourish in homes from 
which comfort and even the hope of attaining it are utterly 
excluded ? No, it is not that we regard bread as the end 
of existence, but because we feel that the famishing must 
be fed before they can effectively be taught, that we 
demand some social basis which shall secure a modicum 
of physical comfort to every child of Adam. 

II. Brief indeed is the space I have left for construc- 
tive hints on jhe practicability of a true and genial Reform 
of Society, but tor the sympathizing a little will suffice, 
and to others much would be urged to no purpose. Who- 
ever has contemplated, studied with interest, a community 
of Shakers^ so called, must have been struck with the evi- 
dence that, in spite of their unnatural but not at all dan- 
gerous asceticism, they have solved some of the deepest 
problems which have engaged the human mind. They 
have abolished Slavery, or that condition in which one 
department of labor, and that the most arduous, is less 
honored and more meagrely rewarded than other labors* 
In what other community do you find human servitude 
but a reminiscence ? Compare the relation in which these 
men stand to each other with that which prevails in your 
Boston Society, or in our New York, where I meet Chris- 
tian families going to church on Sunday in their chariots, 
with coachmen and outriders in livery to wait while they 
worship, leaving half a dozen more human conveniences 
at home to cook their dinner. Can I help asking. Is this 
Christianity ? But my hasty judgment does wrong. These 
are well-meaning and often pious people, and give liberally 
for the spread of the Gospel and the relief of the Poor. 
It is not they but the Social system which raises some men 
on the degradation of others which should attract our 
earnest efforts for its renovation. 

I have instanced the Shakers, because their persistence 
and their eccentricities have rendered them far more gener- 
ally known than any other class of Socialists. They, too, 
have fairly conquered prejudice to this extent, that no man 
now pretends that their enterprise is not, in an economical 
sense, perfectly successful. They have no paupers, though 
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they have raised many from pauperism, and they were not 
far above it any of them, at the outset. They are a peo- 
ple who have, by a Social innovation, vanquished Pauper- 
ism and Servitude, twin curses of Humanity and the 
reproach of Christendom. To the Shakers, if they ob- 
served it, the Eucharist would be no form but a living 
reality; to them the Church is a substance not a shadow. 
The primitive disciples who ' had all things in common,' 
and ' gave to every one as he had need,' would find here 
some resemblance to their own divinely instituted church 
at Jerusalem. 

But the Shakers are not alone in this triumph. I believe 
those true and noble followers of Christ, the Moravians, 
were their predecessors in Socialism. Others are rapidly 
following. The community led by Mr. Rapp, located at 
Economy, near Pittsburgh, Pa., is now forty years old. It 
began in poverty and has passed through many severe or- 
deals. It never condemned Marriage and has no Religious 
test of fellowship. It still endures, and is now wealthy 
and flourishing. The community of Germans at Zoar, 
Ohio, is now some twenty-five years old. Commencing 
in abject poverty, and for a season preserved from starva- 
tion or dispersion by charity, and obliged to decree a tem- 
porary separation of the sexes (which was maintained for 
ten years) because of their extreme destitution, this little 
band has persevered until it is now wealthy and in the 
enjoyment of every physical comfort. A division of its 
effects would give every family an independence. But 
they do not wish to divide nor talk of it. They know 
they are happier as they are. Here, too. Pauperism and 
Slavery have no abiding-place. 

Need I speak of the recent beginnings at Brook Farm, 
Northampton, Hopedale, and elsewhere ? These are too 

iroung to be yet spoken of with confidence. They doubt- 
ess embody many imperfections, as all preceding attempts 
had done. Any or all of them may fail, unlike those of 
which I have spoken. What then ? The effort to extricate 
the mass of mankind from the mountain of Social evils 
under which they groan is deserving of 'the admiration of 
all generous hearts. Every such effort, impelled by the right 
spirit, must be of great and lasting benefit to mankind. It 
may not secure a personal, p^pable success, but the record 
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of its failure will teach men how to avoid its errors, and it 
will be worth more to the Race than the success of any 
conqueror from Nimrod to Wellington. 

No, the general effort for a Social Reform carmot fail. 
This or that plan may, on trial be found defective — Fourier- 
ism, Communism, or any ' similar scheme,' may require 
amendment to adapt it to the promotion of the well-being 
of Man. The great end to be obtained is the abolition of 
Servitude except for Crime and of Pauperism save for 
those (and they are very few) whom the Providence of God 
has deprived of the means of earning a livelihood. This, 
Society as it has come down to us has not done and can- 
not do; this. Socialism, rude and imperfect as are the 
* schemes ' by which it has been thus far directed, has done, 
is doing. Though we believe not the message, we must 
believe the works. They will make themselves respected. 
Not as a new religion, not as the amendment of an old one, 
but as the application of Christiamty to the Social relations 
of mankindj does the cause of Association challenge the 
consideration and support of all followers of Christ De- 
spite the errors of its advocates and the prejudices of its 
opposers, it will yet vindicate its claims to universal ap- 
proval and adoption. 

Respectfully yours, 

Horace Greeley. 

New York, Feb. 1, 1845. 



Art. XIII. 
Tlie MnstreVs Curse. 

From the Oennan of Uhland. 



There stood in olden ages a tower ao high and mnd, 
It ahone far o'er the Talleya to the blue aea'a tockj atrand ; 
Around it aprang freah fountains, by glittering rainbows crowned, 
And gardens, rich in bloaaoms, like garlands spanned them round. 

There sat a haughty Monarch, in land and conqaests rich ; 
Pale aat he on hia tnrone, like a atatue in a niche ; 
All that he thought was terror, all that he looked waa rage, 
His words were fearful scourges, and blood filled eyeiy page I 
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Once went to this ^and castle a noble minstrel pair; 
One shone with golden ringlets, and one with silvery hair ; 
The old ffrey -headed Harper a gallant steed bestrode, 
And on the flank, well-mounted, his blooming comrade rode. 

The elder to the younger said, *' Be ready now, my son ! 
Oar deepest airs remember, — 'cord to the fullest tone! 
In songs of love and sorrow we Ml blend our mightiest art, 
For it must be our aim to-day to move the King's stern heart!" 

Already stand the minstrels in the pillared hall of pride. 
Where on the throne are seated the Monarch and his Bride ; 
The King fearfully splendid, like the bloody Northern lights. 
The Queen as sweet and gentle as the moon on summer nights. 

Then struck the aged Minstrel his harp with hand so skilled, 
That rich and ever richer on the ear its music swelled ; 
And now, in heavenly sweetness, the Young Man's strains begin, 
While like a dull ghost-chorus, the Old Man's song flows in. 

They sing of Spring and Friendship, of the blissful golden time, 
Of Freedom and man's Dignity, of Truth and Faith sublime; 
They sing of all the sweetness that trembles through man's breast, 
Of all the scorn that maddens him, and breaks his spirit's rest 

The band of circling courtiers forgot each sneering word, 
The King's old valiant warriors bowed low their hearts to God ; 
Tiie Queen, dissolved in sorrow, and by thrilling joy opprest. 
Threw, smiling, toward the minstrels the rose from ner white breast 

"You have bewitched my people, will you now seduce my Bride ?" 
Raved the King, his whole frame shaking in his fury and his pride ; 
He hurled his sword, that gleaming, through the Young Man's bosom 

swept. 
Whence, in place of golden music, the crimson blood outleapt 

While from this frightful tumult the listening crowd retired. 
The golden-haired young Minstrel in his Master's arms expired. 
Then he wrapt him in his mantle, and sat him on the steeo. 
And from the stately castle set forth in silent speed. 

Yet at the hi^h gate halting, his harp the Old Man grasped ; 
It was the prize of all harps that ever Minstrel clasped ; 
Against a marble column he dashed it in his wrath. 
And sent his curses fearfully through hall and garden-path. 

" Wo be to thee proud castle ! No sweet sounds e'er again 
Shall ring along thine arches, of harp or minstrel strain ; 
But ffroans, and creeping slave-steps that dread the tyrant's frown. 
Until to mould and ruins the Avenger tread thee down ! 

" Wo be to you, ye ^[ardens, in the sweet, soft light of May ! 
Here, look on this grim visage, this pale, disfigured clay ! 
That henceforth ye may wither, your gushing founts run dry. 
And stones and broken columns o'er all your beauty lie I 
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" Wo bo to thee, thou Murderer! cursed of the minstrel Powers ! 
In vain are all thy conquests and bloody wreaths of flowers ; 
Thy name shall be forgotten — in night eternal veiled, 
Or like a rattling death-gasp, in empty air exhaled ! " 

The Old Man hath pronounced it, — to Heaven the curse hath flown ; 
The walls lie low and crumbling, the halls are overthrown ; 
To tell its vanished splendor but one column now remains. 
And that, already shattered, will soon o*erstrew the plains ! 

In place of fragrant gardens lie waste and dreary lands ; — 
No tree throws there its shadow, no fount overflows the sands ; 
No songs, no books of heroes the Monarch's deeds rehearse ; 
Down-trodden and forgotten, — that is Uie Minstrel's Curse ! 

s« c* &• 



Art. XIV. 

The Fifteenth Chapter of 1 Corinthians^ taith Notes. 

General Observations. It appears, from ch. lii. ver. 
6-10, of this Epistle, and from Acts xviii. 1-18; that St. 
Paul was the first who preached the gospel at Corinth. 
He went thither about A. D. 52, and remained there a 
year and a half, and indeed '^ a good while " longer, (Acts 
xviii. 11, 18,) laboring with his accustomed activity. In 
this way he gathered a church from among both the Jewish 
and Gentile inhabitants. After his departure, other teach- 
ers visited Corinth, some of whom became the occasion of 
schisms and contentions in that church, (ch. i. 11, 12 ; lii. 
3-10, 22.) A sad state of things followed. Many scandal- 
ous disorders crept in, partly no doubt from the prevalent 
corruption of manners, as the city was famous throughout 
the world for its utter dissoluteness. St. Paul wrote the 
Christians, there, a monitory epistle, (ch. v. 9,) which has 
not been preserved. Their divisions and irregularities, 
however, still continued. Some of their teachers, it would 
seem, (ch. iv. 18, 19 ; ix. 1-3 ; xiv. 37,) openly discarded the 
authority of the apostie. Certain errors of doctrine, as well 
as of practice, had been introduced ; among which was the 
denial, by one party at least, of the resurrection of mankind 

13 
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from the dead. At length, some of the church wrote a let- 
ter to St. Paul, asking advice on certain points, (ch. vii. 1,) 
and sent it, probably, by Stephanus, Fortunatus, and Acha- 
icus, (ch. xvi. 17,) to Ephesus, where the apostle was then 
tarrying. On receiving this, and learning more fully from 
the bearers the condition and practices of the Corinthian 
church; he wrote the present epistle. Its date is generally 
fixed at about A. D. 56 or 57 ; four or five years after he 
first entered Corinth, and two or three years after he left 
the city. 

Remark. Concerning the party, in the church at Corinth, 
who denied the resurrection of the dead, we have no other 
notice, than what is contained in the chapter before us. It 
is therefore impossible to ascertain how they fell into this 
error, or whence they received it. We may conjecture that 
they were, originally, Jews of the Sadducean sect, who 
held no future existence whatsoever, and that they only re- 
tained their former disbelief on this point ; or they may 
have been Gentile converts from the Epicurean multitude, 
which certainly abounded among the Greeks of Corinth ; 
or, again, they may have received, on their conversion, the 
Christian doctrine of immortality, but have been afterwards 
misled by " evil communications which corrupt good man- 
ners." All, however, is uncertain. Nor can we determine 
whether they distinguished between the general idea of a 
future existence of some kind, and the particular one of a 
resurrection, so as to hold the former, while they rejected 
the latter ; or whether they rejected both together. See, 
however, the Qtusre in the note on ver. 18. It should be 
distinctly observed, moreover, that the tenor of the apostle's 
argument, throughout the former part of the chapter, im- 
plies that they stul acknowledged the resurrection of Christ, 
though they denied that of mankind. With these prelim- 
inary considerations in mind, we proceed to the text. 



Chapter XV. 1. Moreover, [lUerally^t but,] brethren, I de- 
claie unto you the gospel which I preached unto you, which also 

Ver. 1. Observe how abrupdy the aposde passes from 
the topic of the preceding chapter, to another subject wholly 
dissimilar, and totally disconnected from it. Nothing marks 
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ye have received, and wherein ye stand ; 2. by which also ye are 
saved, (if ye keep in memory what I preached unto you,) unless 
ye have believed in vain. 3. For I delivered unto you, first of 
all, [lit. among the first things,] that which I also received, haw 
that Christ died for our sins, according to the Scriptures, 4. and 
that he was buried, and that he rose again, the third day, ac- 

the transition, except the Greek particle dc, (moreover, or 
rather, but.) This is characteristic of St. Paul's manner. 
See, for instance, 1 Thess. v. 1, where there is, perhaps, an 
equally abrupt transition, marked only by the same particle, 
in the original. — the gospel whic/i I preached unto pou,] 
when I was with you, gathering your church. 

2. — ye are saved;] i. e. brought into the true spiritual 
relation to God and his law ; into a state of moral soundness, 
such as is analagous to that of bodily health. This is the 
idea of Christian salvation ; (see Expositor, &c., Vol. IV., 
New Series, art. iii,) and this is effected within us by the gos- 
pel, when properly received. unless ye have believed in 

vain,] inconsiderately, idly. From their conduct and con- 
dition, he had reason to suspect that some of them, at least, 
received the gospel in so vague and indifferent a manner 
that it could have little influence upon them, especially 
those who denied our resurrection. 

3. He proceeds to lay down the grounds of that doc- 
trine. among the first things^ or leading facts of the 

gospel, were Christ's death and resurrection, as here stated, 
together with the proofs of his resurrection ; and these were 
some of the principal things St. Paul had delivered to the 

Corinthians, when he preached in their city. died for 

our sins, according to the Scriptures,] namely, of the Old 
Testament ; for instance, Isa. liii. 7-10, &c. The larger 
part of the New Testament had not been written, at this 
time ; and none of it was, as yet, called by the technical 
title, " the Scriptures." 

4. — rose again, .... according to the Scriptures ;] s^j 
Ps. xvi. 10, which St. Paul otherwhere refers to this sub- 
ject ; see Acts xiii. 35-37. Here, the clause " according to 
the Scriptures," probably relates only to the fact of Christ's 
resurrection, and not to the particular time, " the third day," 
which we think is not specified in any Old Testament 
prophecy of that event. 
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cording to the Scriptures ; 5. and that he was seen of Cephas ; 
then, of the twelve. 6. Afler that, he was seen of ahove five 
hundred brethren at once ; of whom the greater part remain unto 
this present, but some are fallen asleep. 7. After that, he was 
seen of James ; then, of all the apostles. 8. And, last of all, he 
was seen of me also, as of one born out of due time, \liL as of 
an abortion.] (9. For I am the least of the apostles, that am not 

5. — seen of Cephas^ called, also, Simon Peter. This 
appearance of Christ is probably the one referred to, in 
Luke xxiv. 34. St. Paul proceeds to give only a few of 
the instances in which Christ was seen soter his resurrection, 
just enough to render his premises unasscdlable. The 
stress of his argument is not on this point ; for it does not 
appear that the Corinthians denied the resurrection of 

Christ. then of the twelve^ or, the apostles, who were 

collectively called the twelve^ whether all were present or 
not. On the occasion here referred to, Judas was dead ; 
and even Thomas perhaps was absent, (see John xx. 19- 
24,) for St. Paul afterwards (ver. 7) mentions another time 
when " all the apostles " saw the risen Saviour. 

6. — seen of above five hu/ndred brethren at once;] proba- 
bly in Galilee, where Christ had directed his disciples to 
meet him, and where he actually did appear to them, (see 
Matt. xxvi. 32 ; xxvii. 7, 10, 16 ; John xxi. 1.) It is uncertain 
whether all of these five hundred were known as disciples 
before Christ's death ; some of them may have become 
established in the faith by this very appearance, — are fallen 
asleep;] were dead when this epistle was written, about 
23 or 24 years after the event they had witnessed. 

7. The two appearances of Christ, mentioned in this 
verse, are not specified by the Evangelists. Observe, too, 
that as none of the four Gospels were written, at the date 
of this epistle, St. Paul must have known all the facts, here 
stated, on some other authority ; doubtless, on the personal 
testimony of the witnesses. 

8. — seen of me alsoj] on the way to Damascus, some 
years after he appeared to the other apostles. — as of an 
abortionj] merely a term of self-disparagement. In our 
current English version, there seems an allusion to the late 
period at which he was converted ; but none in the origi- 
nal. The real idea is more clearly unfolded in the next 
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meet to be called an apostle, because I persecuted the church of 
God. 10. But by the grace of God I am what I am ; and his 
grace, which was bestowed upon me, was not in vain ; but I 
labored more abundantly than they all, — yet not I, but the 
grace of God, which was with me.) 11. Therefore, whether it 
were I, or they, so we preach, and so ye believed. 

12. Now, if Christ be preached that he rose from the dead, 
how say some among you that there is no resurrection of the 
dead ? 13. But if there be no resurrection of the dead, then is 
Christ not risen; 14. and if Christ be not risen, then is our 
preaching vain, and your faith is also vain ; 15. yea, and we are 
found false witnesses of God ; because we have testified of God 
that he raised up Christ, — whom he raised not up, if so be, that 
the dead rise not. 16. For if the dead rise not, then is Christ 

verse, where he makes a digression from the tenor of his 
argument, in order to dwell on the humiliating thought 
which his own case had suggested. 

10. * — am what I am ;] a modest circumlocution for am 
an apostle. I am, indeed, " not meet to be called an apos- 
tle ; " still, the grace of God hath made me one. wa^ 

not in vain] The grace of God which elected him to be 
an apostle, had been effectual ; for it wrought within him 
so as to make him even more laborious in his ministry than 
any of the other apostles : a fact which the history of his 
life verifies. 

11. Having finished the short digression in the last two 
verses, he now resumes the discourse at the end of verse 
8. Whether it be the rest of the apostles, or I, who preach, 
we are all agreed in declaring this fact of Christ's resurrec- 
tion ; indeed, it is what you yourselves believed. It would 
seem, from the tenor of the argument, which follows, that 
the Corinthians had not yet rejected this fact. (Remark. 
Here, St. Paul ends his statement of the importance of 
Christ's resurrection, as lying at the foundation of the 
Christian faith. In the next verse he proceeds to point out 
the bearings of this fact on the question in dispute.) 

12-16. Here we come to the argument, the amount of 
which is this : If Christ was raised from the dead, as you 
yourselves admit, then there is such a thing as the raising 
of dead persons. But if, as some of you contend, there 
can be no raising of dead persons, then, of course, Christ 
is not risen ; and so our preaching, as well as your faith, is 

13» 
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not raised ; 17. and if Christ be not raised, your faith is vain ; 
ye are yet in your sins; 18. then they also, which are fallen 

a ddusion, — yea, we have testified falsely of God, by 
testifying that he raised up Christ. {Remark. Tn the 
original, the omission of the article, before the plural 
" dead," gives the argument an acuteness of form which 
cannot be preserved in English.) 

17. Having shown them that their denial of a resurrec- 
tion of the dead, involved a denial also of the resurrection 
of Christ himself, he goes on to argue from this latter con- 
sequence. Two things would follow from the supposition 
that Christ was not risen : 1st, the Christian faith was a 
delusion ; and the believers, instead of holding the truth of 
Grod which purifies the heart, were dupes, — were trusting 
in an enormous falsehood ; and this could not, of course, 
save them from their sins. The reason was, that faith in a 
gross imposture could not bring them into the true spiritual 
relation to God, whatever they might think of their charac- 
ter. (N. B. Observe the bearing that St. Paul's decision, 
here, has on certain Deistico-Christian systems of the 
present day, which deny even Christ's resurrection. We 
do not ask whether they are scriptural, for that is not pre- 
tended ; but would St. Paul have received their advocates 
as Christians ?) And 2dly, 

18. Then,] referring to the argument in the 16th and 

17th verses, they also which are fallen asleep in Christ 

are perished,] or have ceased to exist. That is, we have 
no proof of their existence ; for the resurrection of the 
dead, and especially of Christ, is the Christian ground of 
assurance in a future being. The fact of the resurrection 
demonstrates, of course, another life ; but we would add, 
it does not, of itself, determine whether that life continue 
onwards from the death of the body to the resurrection, or 
whether it begin at this latter event. ( Qucere, Does not tjie 
point of St. Paul's argument, here, presuppose that even 
the Corinthians with whom he was contending, held some 
kind of surviving life, at least for deceased Christians ? for 
he confronts them with the inference that, if there be no 
resurrection of Christ or of the dead, then those " who are 
fallen asleep in Christ are perished ; " as if this conclusion 
were what they themselves would not admit. It is possible, 
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asleep in Christ, are perished. 19. If in this life only we have 
hope in Christ, we are of all men most miserable, [lit, most to be 
pitied.] 

20. But now is Christ risen from the dead, and become the 
first-fruits of them that slept, [lit that have fallen asleep.] 
21. For since by man came death, by man came also the resur- 

however, that, in the heat of discussion, he did not carefully 
confine his argument to the particular points that bore on 
these Corinthians ; he may have suffered it, in this instance, 
to branch out into a more general appeal to those common 
sentiments of our nature which revolt at the thought that 
our deceased friends have utterly ceased to exist.) 

19. — most to be pitied,] if they must narrow down their 
hope in Christ, to the present life only, without any futurity 
to which they could look forward. He does not mean, as 
some understand him, that they actually were miserable in 
this life ; they had " the peace of God that passeth under- 
standing," amidst all the persecutions and hardships they 
endured. But, take away their faith in immortality, and 
what would be their condition, then? (Here he closes his 
argument for the present, against the error of these Corinth- 
ians ; and, in the following verses, goes on to illustrate 
affirmatively the doctrine of our resurrection.) 

20. It was an admitted fact that Christ was risen from 

the dead. thefirstfruits of them that have fallen asleep,] 

or died. According to the Jewish ordinances, the first- 
fruits were to be selected and presented in the sanctuaryi 
before the harvest at large could be gathered in. And in a 
similar order, Christ was first raised, as a pledge that the 
general harvest of the dead was to follow ; as St. Paul 
says, in ver. 23, " Christ the first-fruits ; afterwards they 
that are Christ's, at his coming." Others, indeed, had 
before been recalled to the present mortal life, as the Shu- 
namite's son, Jairus's daughter, the young man at Nain, 
Lazarus, &c. ; but these were not instances of the resurrec- 
tion which is here treated of, — the resurrection to immor- 
tality. 

21. Since man brought death, with him into the world, 
it was fitting that man also should bring in the antidote, the 
resurrection from the dead : Adam, in the former case ; the 
man Christ Jesus, in the latter. 
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rection of the dead. 22. Far as in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive. 23. But every man in his own 
order, [rather^ but each in its own order :] Christ, the first*fruitB ; 

22. As descendants of Adam, and in that constitutioii 
which Adam brought with him into the world, we know 
that all men die ; so, it is equally certain that they shall all be 
made alive, or raised to immortality, in that constitution of 
which Christ is the head, and which his resurrection first 
demonstrated. Christ was " the first-born from the dead," 
as Adam was the first-born into the present life ; Christ, the 
head of the new economy, as Adam was of the old. And 
it is in this economy, over which Christ is placed, that the- 

resurrection is to be effected. ail die^ .... shall all 

be made aiive.] Their dying is present, is now going on ; 
their resurrection is future, shaJl be. Of course, he does 
not mean that it is simultaneous with their dying, as some 
contend. 

23. But the proper order is to be observed, in the rising 
of the dead ; Christ first, as having in all things the preem- 
inence ; afterwards mankind. each in its own order;] 

i. e. each of these two divisions, Christ and mankind. The 
original admits either the rendering in our current English 
version, or that which we have given it ; though ours is the 
most literal. The meaning is plain enough from the con- 
text. Christ the first-fruits!] He was not only the 

first, in order of time, who rose to immortality ; but his 
resurrection was a forerunner, a pledge, of the gathering in 
of all the dead, at a future period. (N. B. Compare the 
whole tenor of St. Paul's illustration, here, with the hypoth- 
esis that men have always risen to immortality at the instant 

of their death, — before Christ, and since. ) afterwards^ 

i. e. " at his coming." This latter clause is, by most com- 
mentators, joined with " after^'^ards," as a more definite 
specification of the time ; so that the meaning is * after- 
wards, at his coming, they that are Christ's shall be made 
alive,' — not, ' they that are Christ's at his coming, shall after- 
terwards be made alive,' as if some were not his then, who 

might become his at another time. at his coming to 

raise the dead ; as the whole subject, of course, presupposes. 
{Remark. Some have concluded that this must have been 
at the destruction of Jerusalem, because Christ was to 
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afterward, they that are Christ^s, at his coming. 24. Then comeih 

come at that time, and also because the sound of the trumpet^ 
which is mentioned in connection with that event, is like- 
wise mentioned in connection with this. Now, all such 
interpretations are founded on the assumption that the 
coming of Christy with the sound of a trumpet^ &c., is a 
sort of technical phrase, like a proper name, appropriated 
to one particular event, and inapplicable to any other; 
whereas, in itself, it is like a common name, designating in- 
differently any remarkaWe manifestation of Christ's agency, 
and depending altogether on its context, &c., to determine 
what one. It grew out of the Old Testament usage, in 
which the coming of God, the coming of the Lord, &c., was 
tantamount to our modern form, visitation of God, visitO" 
tion of Providence ; that is, any remarkable and solemn 
event in providence, of which we happen to speak. In the 
New Testament, the phrase in question is used in the same 
manner ; though it was natural that it should refer to the 
destruction of Jerusalem much more frequently than to any 
other visitation, because that impending storm of judgment 
was oftener spoken of. There is, then, no occasion to refer 
the phrase, here, to the destruction of Jerusalem ; and none 
will contend that there is any necessary identity of that 
event with the raising of the dead, the delivering up of 
the kingdom to the Father, the destroying of the last enemy 
death, the complete subjection of all things to Christ, and 
God being all in all. These are certainly the grand results 

that are to mark the period here described.) they that 

are ChrisCs ;] i. e. all mankind ; they being related to him 
as the general harvest to the first-fruits : " Christ the first- 
fruits, afterwards they that are Christ's" — are his to make 
alive, as mentioned in the preceding verse. The distinc- 
tion is manifestly intended to be drawn only between him 
as the first, and them as coming after; not between them 
and some others, as if they were but a part of mankind. 
{Remark. Most commentators who believe in partial sal- 
vation, seize on this phrase, to confine all that follows in 
this chapter, to believers. But the context, both preceding 
and succeeding, does not allow of such a restriction. It is 
" all men," who are to " be made alive in Christ," thus 
determining who are Christ's in respect to the resurrection ; 
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the end, [rather^ shall be the end,] when he shall have delivered 
up the kingdom to God even the Father ; when he shall have 
put down all rule, and all authority, and power. 25. For he 

and then, on the raising of these, " all things " are to be in 
complete subjection together with Christ, and " God be all 
in all." This shows what is to be the universal moral con- 
dition, after this resurrection.) 

24. Then^] at the resurrection just mentioned, shall 

be the end^] the errand consummation of the Christian 
scheme ; the end of Christ's mediatorial reign, as the apos< 
tie proceeds to show, more fully, in what follows. {Remark. 
Some have argued that, since " the end " is a term often, 
used with reference to the destruction of Jerusalem, it here 
points out that event. But this is a puerile sort of reason- 
ing; as if that term were an algebraic sign, invariably 
denoting the same individual thing, in whatsoever combi- 
nation it be found. Of itself, it means simply the close of 
any series of things, which the speaker or writer has in 
view, at the time. For example, we are told (Matt. xxvi. 
58,) that when Christ was led away to Caiaphas, Peter 
" went in and sat with the servants to see the endj^ — that 
is, the result of the trial then going on, not the destruction 

of Jerusalem. And so, in other cases innumerable.) 

when he shall have delivered up the kingdom to God even 
the Father :] Christ's kingdom ; which he originally received 
from the Father. This he will now deliver back to Grod, 
as he will have accomplished all for which it was commit- 
ted to him, having made all other rule and authority and 

e3wer to cease ; that is, having reconciled all things, as St. 
aul elsewhere expresses it. piU down;] literally, made 

to cease, rendered void, abolished. 

25. He cannot resign his kingdom to God, before all 
this be done ; because he was expressly appointed to reign 
until he should have overcome all opposing tendencies. 

aU enemies^ such as all dissenting rule and authority 

and power, hostile influences and operations, the last of 
which is death, as we are told in the next verse. IX would 
seem, from the specifications in the context, that the apostle 
does not here refer the term " enemies " personally to men, 
but abstractly to adverse principles, conditions, &c. As 
authority for his assertion in this verse, he probably alludes 
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must reign, till he hath put all enemies under his feet. 26. The 
last enemy that shall be destroyed is death. — [lit, the last enemy, 
death, shall be destroyed.] 27. For, He hath put all things 
under his feet. But when he saith. All things are put under Aim, 
it is manifest that he is excepted, which did put all things under 
him. 28. And when all things shall be subdued unto him, then 
shall the Son also himself be subject unto him that put all things 
under him, that God may be all in all. 

to Ps« ex. 1. '< The Lord said unto my Lord, sit thou on 
my right hand, [i. e. reign,] until I make thine enemies thy 
footstool." He must therefore reign until all is subdued ; 
he cannot deliver up the kingdom before. 

26. The last enemi/j death, shall be abolished,] This is 
the true rendering. It would seem that the authors of our 
current English version inserted their supplied words, here^ 
for no other purpose than to impair, or prevent, the infer- 
ence intended, viz. that no enemies will be left. 

27. He proceeds to confirm the foregoing conclusion. 

He hath ptU all things v/nder his feet ;] a quotation 

from Ps. viii. 6, which St. Paul here refers to Christ; as 
does the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, ii. 8. 9. — 
but when he saith,] i. e. when God saith, in Psalms viii. 6. 

he is excepted,] viz. God. The argument in this verse 

is, that God, who speaks of things that are to be, as ahready 
done, had promised to put all things (himself alone excep- 
ted,) under Christ ; and therefore Christ must sit on the 
right hand, or reign, until this be completed. 

28. When this shall have been accomplished, there will 
no longer be any occasion for the Son to reign ; as the work 
of the mediatorial office will have been wholly consum- 
mated. He will then resign hi^ delegated kingdom, and 
become one among all the other subjects of the Father's 
immediate dominion ; and Grod shall be all in all. Such is 
the illustration St. Paul here gives of the glorious issue 
of the Christian scheme. His language is too explicit, one 
would think, to be reconciled to any body's satisfaction 
witli the doctrine of partial salvation. 

{Remark, Among those whose doctrine naturally con- 
flicts with the idea that Christ will eventually resign his 
kingdom to the Father, a very few have attempted to ex- 
plain the last five verses to a different purport, viz. that the 
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kingdom to be delivered up is not Christ's kingdom, but 
the opposing one ; that Christ will conquer this, and give 
it to the Godhead, that is, to himself and the Father con- 
jointly, so that he will perpetually share in the subsequent 
rule thereof ; that the sentence, " He must reign till he 
hath put all enemies under his feet," does not mean but that 
he will continue to reign afterwards also ; and that his becom- 
ing subject to the Father, when all things shall have been 
subdued to him, means only that he will then continue 
to be subject, in his human nature, just as he was be- 
fore. (See Amer. Bib. Repository for Oct. 1839, Art. ix.) 
We presume that so hard-strained an interpretation will 
never gain currency, even among Trinitarians. Still, it 
may be well to observe that, besides doing violence to the 
language of the text, it breaks up the continuity of the 
apostle's argument, and requires foreign considerations to 
be brought in, at every step, in order to m^ke out some 
connection in the train of thought. The delivering of the 
kingdom to God even the Father, is made to be the giving 
of it, not to the Father emphatically, but to the Father and 
Son ; the reign of Christ which must continue till, &c. is not 
his reign in that kingdom, though it is so evidently identi- 
fied with it in the text ; and his being subject, after deliver- 
ing up the kingdom, is made to be totally unaffected by 
this event. Nothing can be plainer, on the other hand, 
than the connection of St. Paul's argument. He speaks of 
Christ's delivering up the kingdom to the Father, when he 
shall have abolished all opposing agencies ; for, adds he, 
Christ must reign (that is retain his kingdom just spoken 
of,) till all hostile power is overcome ; and when all is thus 
subdued to him, then shall he himself be subject, (resign 
his kingdom) to the Father, that God may be all in all. 
As for the difficulty which, it is alleged, arises from the 
fact that the Scriptures often speak of Christ's kingdom as 
an everlasting one, that should have no end, &c., it is so 
easily solved, as to be unworthy of a place among objec- 
tions.) • , 

Having carried out the foregoing illustration to the grand 
and glorious result, the apostle, in the next verse, reverts to 
that stage of his argument which he left at ver. 19, where 
he was showing the absurdities involved by denying the 
resurrection. 
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29. Else what shall they do, which are haptized for the dead, 
if the dead rise not at all ? why are they then baptized for the 
dead, [or, according to Griesbach^ for them ?] 30. And why 
stand we in jeopardy every hour ? 81.1 protest, by your re- 

29. Else ;] referring back, as we have just observed. 
which are baptized for the dead.] This very perplex- 



ing sentence has had many different interpretations; of 
which we shall give only the most probable : 1. " who are 
baptized for, or in behalf of, such converts and believers as 
have died without baptism,'' (as was the custom in some 
churches, as early at least as the beginning of the third 
century ;) 2. " who are baptized on professing their faith in 
Christ and the resurrection from the dead " ; 3. as St. Paul 
otherwhere says figuratively, " who are baptized into Christ's 
death, that, as they are buried with him by baptism into 
death, they might also be raised up to newness of life " ; 4. 
'^ who are baptized, immersed, in persecutions and dangers, 
which they are enabled to endure by faith in the resurrec- 
tion of the dead," (so '^ baptize " is used by Christ, in Matt 
XX. 22, 23, &c.) Whatever was the practice, or idea, here 
alluded to, it was evidently something that would become 
an absurdity on the supposition that the dead are not to be 
raised ; and, it is in this that the force of the argument lies. 
Without attempting to fix the particular meaning, we wiU 
only mention one circumstance which should be observed 
by the interpreter, namely, that the use of the Greek article 
in the clause " baptized /or the dead,'' while it is generally 
omitted in the sentences in which the dead universally are 
spoken of, seems to indicate that here St. Paul alluded only 
to a certain class of dead persons, for whom others were 
baptized, and not to the dead in general. 

oO. Here he adduces another consideration ; or, (if the 
reader choose,) amplifies the one mentioned in the preced- 
ing verse. ■ why stand we in jeopardy^] expose our 
lives continually for the gospel, if the dead are not to rise ? 

31. your rejoicing' which I have;] rather, "the re- 
joicing which I have concerning you " ; for having been 

the means of bringing you to Christ. 1 die daily ^] i. e. 

am daily exposed to a violent death ; and why should I 
encounter such dangers, if the hope of the resurrection 
be vaio? 

14 
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joiciQg which I have in Christ Jesus our Lord, I die daily. 32. 
If after the manner of men, I have fought with beasts at Ephesus, 
what advantageth it me, if the dead rise not ? Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die. 33. Be not deceived \ Evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners. 34. Awake to righteousness, 
and sin not ; for some have not the knowledge of God. I speak 
this to your shame. 

35. But some man will say, How are the dead raised up ? and 
with what body do they come ? 86. Thou fool t that which thou 
sowest is not quickened, except it die ; 37. and that which thou 
sowest, thou sowest not that body that shall be, but bare grain, — 
it may chance of wheat, or some other grain ; 38. but God 

32. — I have fought with beasts at Ephesus ;] a metaphor, 
which appears stronger in the English, than in the original. 
It represents the fierceness and rage of the mob which 
Demetrius raised at Ephesus against 8t. Paul, as related in 
Acts xix. 23-40 ; and which, it appears from the narrative, 
must have happened there about the time of writing this 
Epistle. What motive, to involve himself in such hazards 

and trials, if there be no hope of the resurrection ? let 

iHS eat and drink; for to-morrow we die,] and that is the end 
of us. The sentence is quoted from the Septuagint version 
of Isa. xxii. 13 ; and St. Paul implies, by it, that if the 
present life is our only existence, these lower gratifications 
are about all that is left us, so that we should do well, in 
that case, to secure these as our highest objects. 

33, 34. Be not deceived,] by the loose doctrines that pre- 
vail around you. Corinth was notorious for the gross 

Epicureanism of the public sentiment. evil communi' 

cations corrupt good manners :] a quotation from an ancient 
Greek poet ; by which the apostle reminds them that they 
were in danger of contracting corrupt sentiments, on this 
point, from those with whom they associated.* It was time 
for them to " awake to righteousness," &c. By so doing, 
they would be fortified against the corrupting influences to 
which they were exposed, and which tended to cherish 
their errors with respect to another life. 

35. He now introduces an objection, or difficulty, which 
some might feel, concerning the resurrection; namely, 
With what body are the dead to be raised ? 

36-38. Answer : not with the self-same body that dies, 
but with a difierent one ; just as the bo,dy with which th« 
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f;iveth it a body as it hath pleased him, and to every seed his 
rather y its] own body. 39. All flesh is not the same flesh ; but 
there is one kind of flesh of men, another flesh of beasts, another 
of fishes, and another of birds. 40. There are also celestial 
bodies, and bodies terrestrial ; but the glory of the celestial is 
one, and the glory of the terrestrial is another. 41. There is 
one glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon, and another 
glory of the stars ; for one star difiereth from another star in 
glory. 42. So also is the resurrection of the dead : it is sown 
in corruption, it is raised in incorruption ; 43. it is sown in dis- 
honor, it is raised in glory ; it is sown in weakness, it is raised in 
power ; 44. it is sown a natural [lit. animal] body, it is raised 
a spiritual body. There is a natural [lit. animal] body, and 

springing grain rises above-ground, is different from the 
bare seed that was sown, (and which represents, in this 

simile, the human body that is buried.) to every seed its 

own body;] such as is proper to it, but still a new one. So 
will it be with us in the resurrection, (see ver. 42.) 

39. There is no difficulty in the fact that our future bodies 
will be of a different kind from our present ; for, even now^ 
we see examples of a diversity somewhat analogous. We 
know, for instance, that there are diverse kinds even of mor- 
tal flesh, as of men, of fishes, &c.; why may there not be 
bodies difTering, as to their elements, in other respects 
also? 

40, 41. Indeed, we know there are diverse kinds of 
bodies, likewise; some terrestrial, some celestial; and all 
with diflferent kinds of glory. 

42-44. So also is the resurrection] to diflfer from, our 
mortal state : the sowing, or burying, of the dead, is in 
corruption, the raising of them is to be in incorruption ; 
the sowing is in dishonor, the raising in glory ; the sowing 
is in weakness, the raising in power ; it is a psychical, or 
animal, body which is buried ; it is a spiritual body which 

is to be raised. it is sown] i. e. buried ; a figure retained 

from the simile, he has just used, of the grain that is 
"sown," before it springs up. The Greek verbs, here, 
having no nominative expressed, naturally give their 
meaning in an impersonal torm ; a form which we have 
endeavored to approximate by the uncouth circumlocu- 
tions, 'the sowing,' and *lhe reusing.' {Remark. Some 
have understood the first clause in ver. 42, as meaning 
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there is a spiritual body : 45. and so it is written, The first man, 
Adam, was made a living soul [psuchi^'] the last Adaip is made a 
quickening spirit. 46. Howbeit, that was not first, which is 
spiritual ; but that which is natural [lit. animal ;] and aAerwards 
that which is spiritual. 47. The first man is of the earth, earthy ; 

that, in or after the resurrection, mankind will diflfer from 
each other, as one star now differs from another star in 
glory. But a glance over the context, preceding and suc- 
ceeding, will discover that this is not the idea. The dif- 
ference, which St. Paul is illustrating, is that between the 
mortal state and the resurrection, not between man and 
man hereafter ; and the examples he addutces, of different 
kinds of fiesh, different kinds of bodies, and of different 
kinds of glory, are used only to call to mind the general 
law of existing diversity, from which to infer the possi- 
bility of still another kind of diversity. He indeed adds 
example to example, and thus amplifies his illustration ; 
just as be afterwards, (ver. 43-49,) multiplies the points 
of contrast between our future constitution and our present 

there is an animal body ;] that with which we live here, 

and with which we are buried. Animal, or psychical: in 
the original it is the adjective form of the word used in the 

next verse, " was made a living saw/." a spiritual body,] 

which we are to have in the resurrection. 

45. — so it is written,] in Gen. ii. 7. " And the Lord 
God formed man of the dust of the ground, and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life, and man became a living 
soul," or living animate being. Such is the constitution 

we all inherit from the first man. the last Adam:] either, 

man collectively in his last state, that of the resurrection ; 
or else, Christ, who is the representative of all men in that 

state, and in whom they are all to be made alive. is 

made a quickening spirit,] a spirit that vivifies, makes alive. 
Such is to be our constitution hereafter. 

46, 47. All men receive the animal constitution or body, 

first ; the spiritual, afterwards : such is the order. the 

second man is the Lord from heaven :] as the first state of 
man is in the same kind of constitution that Adam had, i. 
e. of the earth, earthy ; so, the second state of man is to be 
in the constitution of the Lord Jesus Christ, i. e. of heaven, 
heavenly, — as is more fully expressed in the next two 
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the second man is the Lord from heaven. 48. As is the earthy, 
such are they also that are earthy ; and as is the heavenly, such 
are they also that are heavenly. 49. And as we have borne the 
image of the earthy, we shall also bear the image of the heavenly. 

50. Now, this I say, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot in- 
herit the kingdom of God, neither doth corruption inherit in- 
corruption. 51. Behold, I shew you a mystery : We shall not 

verses. (Tn the original, the phrase translated "from 
heaven," in the latter clause, is an exact counterpart to that, 
in the former clause, rendered " of the earth," and the true 
construction evidently is, " The first man is of the earth, 
earthy ; the second man, the Lord, is of heaven," not of 
the earth, earthy.) i 

48, 49. An amplification of the idea briefly stated in 
ver. 47. Nothing can be plainer than the meaning, bere^ 
that as men universally have been of the earlh, earthy, they 
shall also be of heaven, heavenly ; that as all have borne 
the image of the earthy, they shall bear the image of the 
heavenly ; in one word, that '^ as in Adam all die, even so 
in^Christ shall all be made alive." 

50. — flesh and blood:] our present corruptible bodies. 

cannot in/ierit the kingdom of God.] This is the only 

text we remember, in which " the kingdom of God " is re- 
ferred exclusively to the future state. As we cannot enter 
that state with our present corruptible constitution, the 
apostle proceeds, in the next verses, to solve a difficulty, 
which might otherwise perplex the Corinthians, respecting 
such as should be alive at the resurrection. 

51. — I shew you a mystery ;] something that had not hith- 
erto been understood, namely, the sudden change of those 
who shall be alive at the resurrection. (" Mystery," in the 
New Testament, means what is not generally known, how 
simple soever it be in itself; the term seldom, it ever, signifies 

what is incomprehensible in a subject.) we shall not 

all sleep] in death, as the generality of mankind will do, for 
a period ; for some will remain alive till the very moment 

of the resurrection. but we shall all be changed.] 

Whether living at the time, or dead, all must be changea 
in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, &c. For though 
such as are then alive will not indeed sleep in death, yet 
they, too, must put off the corruptible constitution, and^ 

14» 
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all sleep, but we shall all be changed, 52. in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, at the last trump. (For the trumpet shall 
sound, and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall 
be changed.) 53. For this corruptible must put on incorruptioo, 

like the dead, receive the incorruptible. All must pass 
through that change. {Remark, The expression '^ We 
shall not all sleep," &c., and again in the next verse, " We 
shall be changed," has furnished ground for an argument 
of some plausibleness, that St. Paul expected the resurrec- 
tion would take place within the life-time of some to whom 
he was then writing. We confess that, so far as we recol- 
lect, there is no other instance, except 1 Thess. iv. 16, 17, 
in St. PauPs writings, where the first person plural does not 
rdate to himself, or to his cotemporaries. Yet, it is so 
common a practice, in all languages, to use it in the general 
sense, and it is so natural to do so, even unconsciously, 
when speaking of what concerns mankind generally, that 
any conclusion drawn from its occurrence here, must be 
very precarious. One thing is certain : If St. Paul thought 
the event here described, was to take place in his own age, 
he made an enormous mistake ; unless, indeed, we will 
have it that all the dead were then raised, and, together 
with the living, changed instantly from corruption, to incor- 
ruption, from mortality to immortality, — that all things 
were then subdued to Christ, the last enemy death abolished, 
the kingdom delivered up to the Father, and that God 
became all in all.) 

52. in a moment^ in the tmnkling of an er/e^ &c.] a clause 
that belongs properly to the preceding verse. The change 
of the living will be instantaneous ; and this will be at the 
same time with the resurrection of the dead, as appears from 
what follows. (Of course, he does not mean that the res- 
urrection has been taking place ever since men began to 

die, or ever since the time of Christ.) at the last 

trump:] a symbolical figure, with which the notice of great 
changes and important events, is often introduced in proph- 
ecy. This was to be " the last " of events or changes, " the 

end " of the Christian scheme. the dead shall be 

raised,] at that moment. and we shall be changed :] 

such as shall then be alive. 

53. For, as he had before showed, all, whether the living 
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and this mortal must put on immortality. 54. So, when this 
corruptible shall have put on incorruption, and this mortal shall 
have put on immortality, then shall be brought to pass the saying 
thai is written, Death is swallowed up in victory 1 55. O death, 
where is thy sting ? O grave [HadeSy] where is thy victory ? 
(56. The sting of death is sin ; and the strength of sin is the law.^ 
57. But thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

58. Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, un- 
movable, always abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch 
as ye know that your labor is not in vain in the Lord. 

or the dead, must pass from corruption and mortality to 
incomiption and immortality. 

54. Then will death be swallowed up in victory ; that is, 

abolished, as be bad said in verse 26. the saying' thai, 

is written^] in Isa. xxv. 8, '' He will swallow up death in 
victory." 

55. Having finished his illustration of the subject, the 
apostle breaks forth into an exclamation of triumphant joy 
at the scene he had dwelt upon till it seemed present to his 

mind. O grave^ (Hades^) where is thy victory !] The 

place, or state, of the dead, which had hitherto swallowed 
up all, and triumphed over our race, shall yield its spoils, 
and cease to be. 

56. The sting of death is rin,] as St. Paul shows in Rom. 

V. 13-14. the strength of sin is the law;] as he argues, 

at large, in Rom. vii. 5-14. This verse is thrown in by 
way of parenthesis, to bring out an idea suggested, in the 
preceding verse, by the phrase " sting of death." 

57. I&des will no longer have the victory over us, but 
we shall have obtained the victory over that, by our Lord 
Jesus Christ, in whom all are to be made alive. (Mark 
the somewhat general relation in which the first person 
plural is here used.) 

58. The apostle- concludes the whole, with an exhorta- 
tion to steadtastness and strenuous activity in the cause of 
Christ ; for the resurrection which he had illustrated, gave 
his brethren assurance that their labor was not in vain, as 
it otherwise would be, according to verses 13-17, 29-32. 
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Art. XV. 
Frederica Bremer. 

I WRITE the name with a peculiar feeling of joy. It is, 
as if amid the jargon of unmeaning words, the truth-loving 
ear has distinguished the voice of eloquent inspiration ; it 
is as if " the dreary intercourse of common life " had been 
suddenly suspended, while the true tones of that sympathy 
for which it yearns, has reached and thrilled the heart ; or as 
if when listening to some low sweet chorus, there should 
Spring up, in the still space beyond, a wandering strain, 
bearing the same burden of love and joy, that shall come 
floating on, to blend the distant melody with the near. 

A mingled pleasure, similar in character to all these, 
could they be blended into one, was the pleasure with which 
I read, successively, as they were furnished us, by the Eng- 
lish translation, ** Tales of Swedish Life ; by Miss Bremer.*' 
A lingering memory of the rich enjoyment thus derived, has 
led me, once more, over these singularly interesting pages. 
Again the triumph, the sympathy, and the music, are with 
me, and deeper, more joyous, and sweeter than before. 
This is no critic's mood. But I assume no office of criti- 
cism. I have been more pleased than otherwise, and I 
seek only to express that pleasure. I might easily search 
out faults, in the volumes before me, since who is there, 
however imperfect, but may discover imperfections in 
others ? but I have a friendship for Miss Bremer, which takes 
not upon itself the task of measuring her distance from any 
possible standard of perfectness, which may have been set 
up, by others. Its impulses are rather to extend the hand, 
and to call her by her country's endearing and significant 
thou. 

She goes to work in such earnest sincerity, there is such 
a " home " purpose in all her delineations of life, and she 
makes it so manifest, that, criticise her as we may, we trust 
her still. We feel that she is one of those whose mission 
is " not to destroy, but to fulfil." For in the scenes which 
she describes to us, or rather in the characters which figure 
in them, we see the evidences of that truer individuality, 
and thence, that happier sociality, which, missed of as it is 
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in the world, no one doubts is the legitimate privilege of 
human nature in human life. We need such teachers. 
On every side, we hecur eloquent voices deprecating slavery 
in all its forms ; but how few there are who make us feel 
that we ourselves can indeed be free. There are those, in 
abundance, who can expose and degrade what is false ; 
but who is able to answer the question. How shall we be 
true? It is easy to remark upon the past ; it is easy to 
prophesy of the future ; but how difficult it is to explain the 
present ; how difficult to teach effectively the true method 
by which it may be improved and enjoyed. 

I do not claim for Miss Bremer that she has done all 
this invariably, but I would place her among the best of 
those who instruct the public mind, through fictitious de- 
lineations of life ; because she seeks to win us to the love 
of right enjoyment, by most amiable manifestations of 
individual freedom and social truth ; and because she adopts 
for her characters, the rule that has been so earnestly ex- 
pressed by our best poet ; 

*' Tnist no Future, howe'er pleasant, 

Let the dead Past bury its dead ; 
Act, — act, in the living Present, 

Heart within, and God o'erhead ;" 

and because she delights in no dark picture, for the sake of 
that darkness. It is either to show the cheerfulness of 
morning when morning comes, or, to exemplify the triumph 
of Faith, in the continuance of human effort, even when 
the last sunbeam of human joy has set beneath the night 
In the operations of her own mind as illustrated in her 
sketches, there seems continually at work, a most expansive 
and determinate benevolence. She would produce the 
goodness she believes in. She would produce it now^ and 
everywhere. And she would show that it actually does 
exist, if not in all the abundance we could wish, still that 
there is enough for progress, or at least for hope. Give 
her to write out the lives of the great ones of her country's 
history, and not only would she discover the hero Gustave, 
in the Dalecarlian miner ; but she would prove that to the 
very last of her life, there lingered some freshness in the 
queenly wreath that bound the brow of the youthful Chris- 
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tine. Let her journey, with her creative talent, over the 
varied scenery of the North. Shall we hear the voice of 
love, only on the summer shores of Sweden's romantic 
lalces ? Shall we find home only in the sumptuous halls 
of its island capital ? There, indeed, and in the depths of 
the dark fir forest, and amid the bleak solitude of the moun- 
tains, and far away towards the region of the polar night, 
where lie the eternal snows — wherever a human habitation 
is reared, or a human footstep can be traced, there beams 
" the sunshine of kind looks ; " there echoes " the music of 
kind voices ; " there struggles the good against the evil ; and 
there the high purpose, and the noble deed, prove the ulti- 
mate triumph of virtue. There is no limit to the pervading 
spirit of her benevolence. Like the holy tree of life, in 
her ancestral mythology, " it extendeth its roots through all 
oceans, and spreads its branches over the universe." 

There is not, indeed, a well-defined feature in the char- 
acter of her books, and scarcely a page in them all, which 
does not associate with itself some thought of the locale. 
We see everywhere around us, the wild beauty, we hear 
the stirring music, and we feel the rush of the free vigorous 
breeze of the Northland. We study the character of its 
civilization, we drink in the spirit of its poetry, and we call 
to mind the strange legends of its ancient faith. And if 
Miss Bremer's merits as an authoress, exhibited in the 
beauty of the life she describes to us, may be considered a 
proof of the benign influence of Christianity upon the noble 
barbarism of the North, may not many of the errors into 
which she falls, be referred to the fact, that she lives where 
grew the groves, and where mouldered down the altars, 
once consecrated to the worship of Odin and Thor ? She 
says, of a remote province of Scandinavia, that, " the light 
of the gospel endeavors, in vain, to dissipate the shadows 
of a thousand years ; the old night holds them back." In 
other regions of the Gothic peninsula, Christianity has 
gained the ascendency ; still, it is by no means difficult to 
aiscover the influences of these old superstitions on the 
minds and hearts of those who live nearest to the warmer 
shores of the Southern Baltic. It is not because we notice 
the want of artistic skill in the grouping of some of her 
pieces, and find circumstances without any adequate pro- 
ducing cause, and causes which are followed by no corre- 
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sponding consequences, that I judge of her as she does of 
the whole world ; " We are all of us somewhat related to 
Chaos." There are other and more conclusive evidences 
that, even in the mind of this most Christian authoress, 
there lingers some little trace of the mysteries of Hertha ; 
some faint emblems of the Ausgaardsjera of the mountain 
caves. Most clearly does it appear, that her mind is not 
quite free from the influence of the ancient giant worship. 
But T mention this, for no other purpose than to claim for 
her the merit of truth, — truth to her country as it is, and as 
it was. She is true to its institutions as they now exist, 
and true also to the poetry of its earlier ages. She is true 
in all things else; true to Christianity as received into her 
own soul, true to her own experience of life, true to woman- 
hood, true to truth itself. 

I have elsewhere called the earnest expression of this 
truth, in her works, the voice of inspiration, heard amid the 
confusion of unmeaning words. And as such, T regard the 
difference between her delineations of life, and those which 
fill the pages of most modern novels. They approach the 
actual, about as near as the four or five acts of a scenic 
performance do the real lives and fortunes of those who 
listen to them. There is a pomp of words, there are people 
in fancy dresses, there is novel shifting of scenery, and a 
glitter of false lights. The excited imagination revels for 
the time being; but how much of the sympathy which 
encoura£;es virtue does the heart derive from it? How 
much of it all can the understanding take home to the 
inner life ? I speak of the stage only as it resembles the 
modern novel, in exhibiting detached portions of existence, 
in a light too concentrated, to compare with the natural 
sweet sunlight : the only safe medium, for the exercise of 
vision. There is no truth to nature in these representa- 
tions ; no truth to any thing in particular, except what are 
in themselves untrue, — " the dreams of fancy in her wild- 
est mood." 

Miss Bremer's tales, on the contrary, relate not merely 
to an episode, in life, but to life in its wholeness. She 
selects not a single modification of a single passion, with 
the vain wish to throw around that every beauty and every 
charm with which the '* Qod of all love " has filled his 
universe. But true to her belief in the necessary freedom 
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of individual cbaracteri she writes : " Life is rich. Its tree 
blossoms eternally^ because it is nourished by immortal 
fountains. It bears dissimilar fruits, various in color and 
glory, but all beautiful ; let us undervalue none of them, for 
all are capable of producing plants of eternal life." She is 
true to this sentiment throughout To her own sex in par^ 
ticnlar, she enlarges the realm of usefulness and enjoyment 
by imparting to every proper object of pursuit, or of regard, 
the same interest, and the same worthiness of affection, 
which is bestowed so abundantly, for them, upon one or 
two. " Youthful love, the beaming passion-flower of 
earth ! Who will belie its captivating beauty ? Who will 
not thank God, the Creator, that he gave it to the children 
of earth ? But, there are flowers which are as noble as this, 
and which are less in danger of being paled by the frosts 
of earth ; jRowers from whose chalices also you may drink 
life, from the life of the Eternal." In what almost impas- 
sioned language one is made to express a newly-awakened 
love for the acxjuisition of Knowledge! "Enjoyment! — 
Joy! they are no longer strange names to me. How 
swiftly does the day pass, how fresh is my mind, in the 
evening ; how happy the thought that I am richer than 
yesterday ; how light the glance cast on to-morrow ! O, 
these peaceful conquests in the world of thought, how 
worthy of the labor by which they are won ! how full of 
blessing they are!" 

I select this as one among many instances, in which we 
are made to feel, that it is the active mind when employed 
upon any proper object, let that object be what it may, that 
fills all earth with beauty, and gives to the passing time an 
influence over the future, which the affections, without this 
mental life, can never exert. One of her characters relin- 
quishes the object of her dearest hopes, at the moment 
when she might have secured it, because she had discov- 
ered that she could not act otherwise, and preserve her self- 
respect, and the esteem of others. But she sinks into no 
weak repining, she has marked out a course for her foture 
life, and goes nobly forward to possess the joy of a well- 
directed mind. To one who would have lamented her 
fete, she addresses the following language : " Do not pi^ 
me, I have won much ; I have won that which I never till 
now possessedi inie human worth; and in this moment, I 
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feel a certainly, and a peace in my soul, which I never 

enjoyed till now No, for myself I do not 

lament. I feel that I have conquered. But rather will I 
lament for the many who, in a situation like my own, seek 
for such a helper, and go on forever forlorn : who, through 
a false education, a misdirected guidance, are shattered 
from the beginning, and never more can collect them- 
selves into a whole Do you see that it is day- 
light ! Do vou see how the world brightens ! O certainly 
will the twilight of humanity also brighten more and more ! 
Certainly the comprehension of the great object of life, the 
true worth of a human being, will become ever, more and 
more, living in the human heart ! " 

In all this there is somewhere a sympathy which every 
reader of her books will be sure to find. There is in them, 
not only truth to be understood, but truth to be applied, 
truth to be felt. Love is made lovely in all its forms, }{ 
they be wise and pure ; and not only are there all modifi- 
cations of love that exist in human hearts, for human hearts, 
but love of virtue in the abstract ; love of du^ and character ; 
love of nature, and love of the arts ; love oi study, and love 
of thought ; and all-sustaining, all-comforting religious love. 
The characters in whom these manifestations are made, 
are created purposely for sympathy and respect ; and sym- 
pathy and respect will they have, and pleasant society will 
they be found, by all those who make their acquaintance. 
The incidents, too, are, in most cases, life-like, and have 
a bearing upon the true purposes of life. They do not 
stand out and startle us, as it they were miracles, nor are 
they linked'together,and draWn, as in a magic round, nearer 
ana nearer to some hour of surpassing earthly felicity, — ^ 
of most essential romance ; " and nought beyond, O 
Safth ! " but they have all a present purpose, and an 
abiding power. They tell of progress ana conquest. The 
true " excelsior," whose consummation is, 

'* The good hoik gained.the victory," 

" The good will gain the victory ; ^* and thdt victory #ilt 
be complete and eternal. This is the music, the harmony. 
Of \<rhat avail were all the benevolence, and all the truth, — 
the high poetic fecBng, the pnte purpose^ the atdeifit wish, 
suod the fa^reaching ftiith, all exercised for the imp^dvt^ 
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ment of humanity, if they have not their origin in the Au- 
thor of all good ; and receive not from Him the prophecy 
of their fulfilment. Thank Heaven that they do. Thank 
Heaven that continually new voices, both of '* them that are 
far off, and them that are nigh," join in with the song of 
redeeming grace for all. Thank Heaven that so clear a 
tone as this from Sweden, has reached us here, and that it 
comes in that popular voice which is sure to find its way to 
many hearts. 

It is indeed no strange thing to meet in the pages of 
modern literary writers, of every religious name, passages 
of great force and beauty, which imply a faith in the tri- 
umph of good over evil, to be exhibited in the final purity 
of every intelligent being. Many of them no doubt proph- 
esy, as did some of old, without apprehending the spirit by 
which they speak ; and others it is to be feared, have asked 
permission to bow down with their master when he wor- 
ships in the house of Rimmon. But with neither of these 
can we class Miss Bremer. The truthfulness which she 
discovers in every thing else, is observable also in this* 
She is certain that, " the work of reconciliation shall be 
completed," and she speaks out like a true believer ; not 
in all points of " the faith," as we receive it ; but so, as 
regards the grand result. 

It would not be proper, perhaps, to attempt to draw out a 
system of theology from a series of tales like these, but should 
we do so, the best we could derive from them, would ap- 
pear, I think, to want simplicity. There would be some- 
thing in it, to remind us again of the Mythic age of the 
North. It would be like another " Song of Vala," imper- 
fect in the means, but glorious in the fulfilment. There is 
a monstrous brooding evil, and darkness, to be destroyed ; 
and to effect this, the heroes war against the giants; but 
the heroes in their turn must be destroyed, before the more 
perfect order and beauty can be introduced. That this 
order and beauty will at length appear, she has no doubt ; 
and she speaks out in relation to it, as she does in every 
thing else. That is, she takes no pains to disguise her sen- 
timents, but follows her convictions wherever they lead her. 
She finds the character of woman inefficient, and her life 
too often useless and unhappy ; and she hesitates not to 
daim for her a better equality, and a wider freedom. She 
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sees much confusion and misery in social life, and she 
traces them to their true cause ; the want of a more distinct 
individualism^ in those who make up society. She sees 
the spiritual life disorganized in all its parts, because the 
image of Grod in man has become darkened by reason of 
his sin. 

" But God, the eternal Groodness, the highest Love, will 
He forsake his fallen, his unhappy child ? Will He do less 
than a mother does for hers ? O, no ! He will never turn 
away his face ; He will seek his child ; He will call it ; He 
will reconcile it to Himself. If God in holy worlds lives 
as the giver of bliss, on earth he must live as the Reconciler. 
This hymn of anguish,- and home-sickness, which before 
the memory of man has risen from the earth, — this ardent 
cry, * Lord, come,' is from eternity to eternity answered by, 
* Here, my child.' " 

Even on this earth, God wills that man shall partake of 
the fulness of this life ; but what, before all does Christian- 
ity say ? " God is love" He will therefore never cease to 
desire the delivery of man ; here, and in eternity. He will 
labor for it. God is the only principle, ever the same, ever 
active. O, surely, the time will come when the Son, the 
eternal Word, shall have subdued all to the Father. 

L. M. B. 



Art. XVL 

Illustrative Imagery. 

When Dr. Witherspoon was once asked by a lady, 
whether he loved flowers ? he answered that he neither had 
them in his garden nor in his sermons. The reply of wo- 
man's keen perception and ready wit, is not in the record, 
but we may readily surmise, that it was some allusion to 
God's gardens and sermons. The choice which the learned 
Doctor made of doctrines out of the vast mass of human 
traditions, did not permit him to cultivate any fondness for 
the overflowing ot the divine Benevolence which decked 
the earth with flowers ; and, unlike the master of Christians, 
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he had no religious impulses that inclined him to bid his 
hearers " consider the flowers, how they grow." A loftier 
lesson, and one of deeper import was never uttered, than 
came from the lips of the Teacher when he pointed to the 
graceful lily, and drew the contrast between nature's loveli'- 
ness and the show of royalty. He did not forget that all 
through the Scriptures the sermons of Heaven had some 
flowers in them, and that they were woven into the won- 
derful fabric which became the peculiar earthly residence of 
God. In the Tabernacle was centred all the beauties of 
the then known world, that wherever the Israelite might 
journey, he might behold some thing, which, through the 
senses, should aid ^he soul's recollections of the spiritual 
home. And thus may it be with the Christian, if he will. 
Every thing, from the tiniest flower to the magnificence of 
the starry firmament, may symbolize some precious thought ; 
and like some of tho^e cheering words which are mingled 
in with the Lamentations of the prophet, a single flower in 
the desert may remind of consolations which will infusQ 
strength into the soul to press on and endure. All things 
lovely and good should be made contributive to the unfold- 
ing of religious truth by the pulpit ; and into the world of 
Theology the sunshine of poetry should be permitted to 
enter, revealing beauties which otherwise must be hidden. 
We must attract the mind to the truth, before we can im- 
press the heart with its momentous realities ; and whatever 
is discovered to be a generally effective means of attracting 
intellectual attention, is worthy of being cultivated by him 
whose alpha and omega of purpose and desire is, to en- 
large the dominion of truth, unto the divine glory, in human 
holiness of thought, feeling and action. And this is the 
sober argument lor giving more consideration to Illustrative 
Imagery, or that use of the imagination and fancy, which 
makes words colors, and language pictures ; which presents 
ideas in things ; ** apples of gold in pictures of silver ; " and 
which gives " heavenly visions" unto which the awakened 
soul cannot be " disobedient." " Beauty and strength are 
IP the sanctuary," said David, but the beauty did not lessen 
the strength, any more than the precious stones in the high 
priest's breast-plate harmed the golden rims within which 
they were placed. And not to an Oriental imagination, or 
to the ej^uberance of an Eastern fancy, are w^ to refer the 
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peculiarities of the exquisite combination of beauty and 
strength in the illustrative imagery of the Scriptures, as where 
the true religious character is symbolized by " the growth of 
the lily and the casting forth of the roots of the cedars of 
Lebanon." In imagery like this, thoughts are seen — they 
are incarnated, and breathe sweetness and move in grace- 
fulness. We have something to interest the mind, parallel 
to the effect of demonstrative experiments in the hand of 
the lecturer on chemistry, as he mingles colorless fluids, 
and proves the wonderful changes of the combination. 

I have no doubt but that the lady who received Dr. 
Witherspoon's answer, felt a new sympathy for the floral 
innocents of her garden, as for the injured, and could have 
made a brave argument in their behalf. I wish I had the 
ability to do justice to a similar feeling in reference to 
illustrative imagery, the use of which so often brings from 
sneering critics, the remark, — "Poh, it is nothing but 
flowery preaching." It is time to say a word or two in 
defence, especially as these very critics need some few 
cautions to assist them in better imitating what they profess 
to despise. 

It is the province of the preacher, and of all who in any 
sphere design to assist him, to arrest the wayward mind 
and turn it from the all-engrossing tendencies of toil and 
pleasure^ that it may receive considerations which shall 
keep the true significance of life so distinctly in sight as 
that it may incline the soul effectually to think wisely and 
to act well. He performs his work successfully, in propor- 
tion as he makes impressions favorable to this end ; and to 
make such impressions, he should employ whatever means 
his own mind can grasp and use, and which are adapted 
to reach various classes of intellect He should never for- 
get, that on the right training of the young, whose world is 
the present, depends, in a great degree, the success of all 
good projects for the improvement of our race ; and with 
this remembrance he should associate the difficulty — sadly 
enough felt by some — of interesting this class in religious 
truths, in the diligent contemplation of man's highest du- 
ties, which alone can fix in the mind those Christian prin- 
ciples which can discipline the impulses, modify the appe- 
tites, restrain the passions, and give to the soul the masteiy 
of the senses. How €hall they be interested ? not in this 
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or that service — not for this or that length of time, limited 
by 8ome extra excitement or happy festival-^ but hota shall 
they be interested so that the whole current of life shall be 
forever impregnated with the religious element, pure in the 
bounding joyousness of youthful vivacity, and pure in the 
calmer now of sober manhood and age ? We must do 
this by employing what we find is attractive, and which' 
can be employed with a healthy and permanent effect. 
And can any one declare that even a redundance of im- 
agery is more to be shunned than an entire want of it ?— 
that it is better to hang up no pictures at all in the chambers 
of the mind, than to cover the walls with them ? — that it 
Lb wisest of all to be a Witherspoon, not entering the " kitch- 
en garden " when the vegetables are in blossom, lest he 
should find that even potatoes are adorned with flowers? 
One thing is certain, that with a class, by far the majority, 
when the arguments of a speaker are gone with his state- 
n^ents, some, figure, some pictured thought, is still retained, 
and by it, the impression made by the speaker, is felt again ; 
an impression, it may be, in behalf of the most heroic devo- 
tion to life's best interests ; an impression which, but^ for 
that illustrative imagery, would have passed away with the 
time and occasion. And in reference to this matter, it is 
useful to recall the confessions made by many who have 
received life-long impressions in this manner, which seemed 
to enter at the very roots of existence, and diffuse a regen- 
erative power through the whole being ; as in Dr. Bouche- 
rie's invention, a whole tree, to the leaves on the very summit, 
is imbued with the richest colors and most delicate odors, 
by the aspirative force of the vegetable transporting a pre- 
pared fluid, possessed of virtues that can change the entire 
tree to its own colors. Such a force, though it be but a meta- 
phor or a trope, is not to be hastily set aside, for the work of 
an insignificant worm has undermined a fabric which man 
had deemed impregnable against ruin. 

But ere we proceed farther, let us here drop a caution. 
I treat of and magnify Ulusirative imagery. I hold in as 
deep dislike as any one the vanity of metaphor and symbol, 
having in its connection no more significance than the cross 
in a late advertisement of an infidel stone-cutter, where 
a weeper is represented standing by a tomb, holding in her 
arms the cross ; nay, having less significance than this, be- 
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cause this maker of grave-stones may intend to signify that 
he is willing to work for those who, unlike himself, thus 
weep, clinging to the cross as the symbol of surviving and 
immortal love. I have heard preachers and speakers whO| 
when treating the most solemn and momentous of all sub- 
jects, have reminded me of a Spanish artist, who gave an 
example which they ought to copy. He painted the Lordfo 
supper, but when the work was exhibited, he found that a 
cup on the board, so exquisitely was it painted, drew vastly 
more attention than the representation of the Saviour, or 
any other feature of the picture. He drew his brush over 
it, as a sacrifice of vanity to religion. It would be well 
when the gospel board is spread, to leave off all silver and 

f olden cups- that may serve to turn attention from the 
divine Guest and his holy teachings. All the cups that 
we use should be commended by what they contain, bear- 
ing the water of life and the wine of the kingdom, which 
are more valuable in a broken earthern vessel, than all the 
jewelled cups of Eastern magnificence without them. And 
so with all imagery ; let it be illustrative of the main theme 
or any relative idea of a discourse, and it is of consequence, 
like the golden bells on the high priest's garment, beautiful 
in themselves, but immeasurably important when they 
made the only sound that, on the day of Atonement, told 
the prostrate and hushed people in the Temple, that he 
lived before the Lord, in the holy of holies. " Blessed 
the people that know the joyful sound ; they shall walk, 
O Lord, in the light of thy countenance." 

He who has no love for symbolical imagery, can have 
no perception of much of the beauty that lies hidden in the 
Scriptures ; and before his mind may pass true spiritual sub* 
limity, but it will be all unseen. The mountain may be full 
of horses and chariots, and he, poor soul! seeing not the 
heavenly aid thus symbolized, will be heard crying, " Alas, 
Master! what shall we do?" How shall he enter into the 
richness of those grand and bold comparisons of the Scrip- 
tures, which throw open the gates of the temple of truth, 
and permit the active and delighted imagination to wander 
on and on, beholding at every step some new beauty, and 
catching sight of some new promise of unfolding glory. 
How shall he estimate the fulness of metaphor whereby so 
vast a catalogue of names and tides are applied to Christ ; 
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and how shall he train himself to that use of the holy Word 
which brings in some parable or fable, that makes all the 
preacher has said like the work of John the Baptist, to pre* 

?iare the way for the chief glory of God — the " Express 
mage," and the " Faithful Witness." And how will this 
dislike or inadequate appreciation of the worth of imagery, 
affect that observation and reading which are given as pre- 
paratory to public effort, impelling to leave unnoticed those 
passages, incidents, or allusions, which to other minds be- 
come quickeners of thought, and add grace and beauty to 
their ministrations in the sacred desk. If they will sneer 
at " flowery preaching, " — the flowers of the acanthus, on 
the Corinthian column, crowning stateliness and strength,-— 
if they will have none of it, they must be content with ex- 
citing less interest than they might excite. 

The use of imagery keeps the imagination lively, and in 
many the imagination is the chief faculty of impression. It 
pictures thought, and thus has a similar influence over the 
mind as the fine arts ; for in the hall of memory there hang 
not, nor stand, any portraitures or statuary, more distinct 
and perfect, than those which came there by the perception 
of beautiful thoughts. In the soul, the artist and the poet 
are greater rivals than where their works meet in the hall 
of art and literature, and severe indeed would be the task 
to decide, which has painted for memory the most perfect 
pictures. Where is the sculptor that can make a creature 
to dwell in the soul more perfectly than Little Nell? But 
beyond the enlivening of the imagination, and the greater 
distinctness given to uttered truth, by the use of illustrative 
imagery, there is another consideration — it increases and 
deepens emotion. Emotion is what we want — deep, 
strong, abiding. This is not to be obtained by pathetic 
appeals addressed directly to the feelings, but by the open- 
ing of the truth and increasing its distinctness. The regions 
of the intellect and the feelings are nearer each other than 
many imagine ; thought flies quickly over the suspension- 
bridge, whose braided wires quiver according to the weight 
that is borne along. It is no uncommon thing to behold 
an audience aroused to intense interest in a subject by the 
introduction of some peculiarly striking figure, some hap- 
pily conceived illustrative imagery. Why, a bird of para- 
dise has suddenly entered, spreading to the jfuliest extension 
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its brilliant wings, in the clear sunlight, and soared aloft in . 
the gracefulness of majestic beauty, while the temple seemed 
to be immeasurably extended. Fully awakened to the 
speaker's theme, feeling soon sympathizes with thought; 
and emotion created by distinct and truthful ideas, is emo- 
tion that can again be felt as the ideas are recalled to mind. 
Greater emotion than followed the first sensations may be 
felt, as reflection and meditation open more of the treasure 
in the happy thought. Truth, reproduced in the soul, is 
emotion. It is seen to be so especially in vocal social 
prayer, where the commencement may be formal and with* 
out unction, but as the service goes on, as the concentrated 
attention of the mind is given to the mercies of Inexhausti- 
ble Bounty, and the heart grows warm, — ^^ heart speaks to 
heart," because thought speaks to thought, imagination to 
imagination, emotion to feeling. Ere we can have what 
we need of religious sensibilitv, truth must take some of 
those forms that, like a loving face, will not let us be with* 
out feeling, but quicken the whole heart. Illustrative im-^ 
agery assists in doing this. 

Nothing is more ill-judged than making a far-off pilgrim- 
age for illustrative imagery. Grand strokes of thought maj 
sometimes be made through a use of the classics, ancient 
mythology, and the sublimities of history. But much of 
the force of ideas, just, beautiful and weighty, is lost by 
the antique garb in which they are dressed, or the affixing 
to a modern dress, some gem from the ancients, which 
charms the attention or puzzles the mind, so that the answer 
of the questioned hearer in reference to a recognition of the 
idea, would be like that of a certain traveller ; he was asked 
if he saw the face of a certain nobleman who had just 
passed him? and replied, " No — who was he? I only saw 
the queer figure on the lappet of his coat." 

The Scriptures afford us the best example in this respect. 
The imagery of truth is drawn from things familiar ; and 
thus, not only was the mind enabled more clearly to com- 
prehend divine revelations, but the familiar things in after* 
time became symbols of the divine, and recalled forgotten 
truths. A reference to familiar history, sacred history, is 
especially effective when successfully made, inasmuch as it 
not only pictures the thought conceived by the writer or 
speaker, but recalls the history, revives associations, brings 
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back old and hallowed feelings, and thus softens the heart 
to receive a deeper impression of the truth. The author of 
the poem entitled " The Spleen," gives a good example 
when treating of the morbid feelings which press so heavily 
on the spirits, and which may easily be thrown off .by ex- 
ercise ; " Throw but a stone," he says, " the giant dies ! " 
How effectively the familiar things of life' can be dealt with, 
our Saviour has shown us ; and every day does but reveal, 
that success in speaking is best achieved by that activity of 
mind which gives new associations to old things. How 
masterly does Dickens manage this point, making 'Mhe 
slow potatoes bubbling up, knocking proudly at the sauce- 
pan-lid to be let out and peeled," recall to us Bob Cratchit 
and all the family, on that glorious Christmas-day, and we 
are shaking hands once more with Tiny Tim; hearing 
again his " God bless us, every one ! " Fiction, after all 
that has been said against it, is the great agent of truth. 
It exhibits to us, in delineating society and man, what is 
the reality we should own, did we but look deep enough 
below the surface of things ; and if we mourn that so much 
is written that discourages the Christian, let us use the same 
means of exciting interest in a more rational and jiumane 
manner. Let us not shun to speak as Nathan to David, as 
Daniel to Belshazzar, as Jesus to the Pharisees, when he 
pictured the lost sheep and piece of silver, the Prodigal 
Son, and the good Samaritan. 

And here we may offer a cautionary suggestion. How 
many controversies have been turned, and essential points, 
at least for the time being, have been gained, by the direct- 
ness and aptness of a figure ! The whole force and impres- 
sion of a lengthy and elaborate and scholar-like argument 
has been lost by some illustrative image which has set 
the tfue point before the audience, as fortunately intro- 
duced as the penny with which Christ answered the flatter- 
ers who desired to entangle him ; a small thing was that 
penny, but it bore an image, more than which was not 
needed to end the wily charm of the enemy. 

Among anecdotes of the pulpit, it is said, that in Edin- 
burgh, one of two colleagues discoursed one Sabbath 
morning on the beauty of virtue, and in the course of his 
sermon declared that if virtue would but come in her true 
character and stand before men^ all would love her, charmed 
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with her attractiveness. In the afternoon, the other preacher 
discoursed, and treated of the obstacles to the appre- 
ciation of virtue, and referring to what his colleague had 
said, he added, — '* Virtue has come to our earth, and was 
crucified ! " That single reference to Jesus and his fate, 
had more power than all the declamation which before had 
engaged the congregation. It modified all the praise which 
had been bestowed on man's love of the good and the true. 
I choose another illustration from a recently commenced 
and now active contest, in which our Unitarian neighbors 
are so much interested. Strange claims have been set up 
in reference to the independence of the pulpit, as though 
men who have consecrated wealth to the support of Chris- 
tianity, should suffer the propagation of Deism within the 
sacred enclosure. An apostle of this theory of indepen- 
dence has published a sermon entitled '^ Obstacles to the 
Truth." The text is spoken of as " a very significant one ;'' 
but let us look at it in its connection in the Bible, and see 
if an answer to the whole matter cannot be found. It is in 
these words, — " And a great stone was upon the welPs 
mouth ; " Gen. xxix. 2. The poetry of this compares the 
pulpit to a well; and obstacles to perfect independence of 
will and manner in using the pulpit, are like the great stone 
roiled against the mouth of the well. Now look into the 
Record and ask the question, why was the stone upon the 
welPs mouth ? and why was it a great one ? Jacob and 
his friends came to it and found no difficulty in rolling it 
away ; they watered their fiocks, and quietly rolled it back 
again ; — and why ? doubtless to keep the sands and dirt 
from entering to defile the waters, impairing their virtue. 
It was a great stone, lest children might remove it and be 
endangered, or some wild animal should throw it off, and 
its struggles, after falling, end in leaving a dead carcase to 
poison the entire well. The text is indeed significant ; and 
it is. to be fondly hoped that whatever is as valuable as that 
well at which Jacob tarried and watered his fiocks, may 
carefully be guarded. The independence of the pulpit is 
not unlicensed disregard of the purposes of those who 
erected it, for the simplest theory of rights secures to the 
owners of a house of worship ajid instruction the legitimate 
objects of its erection. They who think that prayer should 
be offered in the name of Jesus, " the mediator between 
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God and men," do not wish, and should not be inflicted 
with the presence of one as a spiritual teacher and leader 
in devotions, who describes such prayers as ** whining 
and whimpering in our brother's name." It is right to put 
the great stone on the well's mouth, and seal it, if need be. 

In controversies into which Universalists are so frequently 
drawn, there are great temptations to the use of illustrative 
imagery, and rashness here is dangerous indeed. Even 
those who arc apt to deem plain prose the best language, 
contemning ornament, are thus sometimes drawn into the 
exercise of imagination and fancy, without making a very 
enviable figure. This exercise, however, is essential to 
quick perception of error, inasmuch as most of the argu- 
ments employed in popular debate are drawn from the 
figurative language of Scripture ; and where the picturing 
of inspiration is present to the imagination, it is easy to 
compare the drawings which are made by those who take 
a wrong point of view of divine things. And how essen- 
tial this is in reference to the connections which are attempt- 
ed to be made between the sacrificial rites of the Mosaic 
ritual and the vagaries of the doctrines of vicarious atone- 
ment, I need not state. The student of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews has felt it all. 

Another cautionary observation should be made in refer- 
ence to ill-proportioned and ludicrous imagery. By ludi- 
crous imagery, I mean the employment of figures which 
are utterly incompatible with the seriousness of religious 
discussions. In the old English pulpit almost every license 
was given to wit, and figures and imagery were employed 
in discourses, which if used now, would disturb, beyond 
endurance, the gravity of a Sabbath congregation. Btit 
there is enough of this kind of wit in use^ and great injury 
is done by uniting ludicrous associations with Scriptufc 
passages, by quoting them in a cornical connection ; and 
also, by giving a likeness to characters or events of which 
none would ever have dreamed but irreverent minds. The 
pulpit of partial Christianity must account for much of this 
common desecration of God's word. It has given counte- 
nance, even amid the refinements of the present age, to all 
the grossness and boldness of snch imagery as Dt. Sooth 
employed* We meet in his writings, and others of hie 
class, much of the figurative descriptive language that iH 
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now put forlli as original by great revivalists, who, not 
daring to imitate the theatrical Whitefield putting on the 
black cap, when about to pronounce sentence of everlasting 
wrath upon " the sinners," make up for this lack by going 
beyond him in the extravagance of metaphor and hyper- 
bole. South could describe sinners as '^ hell and damnation 
proof" — as "fattening for the slaughter of eternity" — 
some as going " to hell with more ease, more flourish, and 
magnificence than others." Describing the wrath of God, 
he says, " The strokes, as it were, shook and staggered Oni' 
nipotence itself, ^^ 

The rule whereby to judge the propriety of a figure, in 
order to guard against the profane and the ludicrous, is that 
given by the enthusiastic Fuseli to his pupil. " Try to see 
what you are attempting to paint ; " or as Goethe implied 
in his remark on a certain poet; — " The good Klopstock," 
said he, " would never have represented the Graces running 
a race, enveloped in the dust they kicked up, if he had ever 
been in the habit of making pictures of what he thought.'' 
I recalled this reading when I lately met in a letter to a 
Baptist minister by one of our own preachers, the use of 
ridicule in an argument against Water Baptism. The 
writer spoke of the baptism of the Ethiopian eunuch, and 
that decency would have required him to retain his clothing ; 
and if, therefore, he was baptized by immersion, he must 
have pursued his journey in his wet clothes, ^^li/ce^^ — so 
runs the comparison — "a soaked weaseV^ In the same 
connection, an earnest advocacy of Water Baptism, is de- 
nominated " mill-pond Christianity," and " aqueous reli- 
gion! " Such a use of ludicrous imagery is sure to awaken 
^clings which will entirely indispose the mind candidly to 
weigh arguments, when an omission of^ it would leave the 
truth to have " free course." If we attempt to argue against 
error, we must be cautious not to deal in ridicule towards 
that which the errorist holds sacred, lest our ridicule be 
remembered long after our argument is forgotten. 

A word must be said in reference to ill-proportioned or 
incongruous imagery. Take, as an example, the descrip- 
tion which Hazlitt gives of his favorite books; — after de- 
scribing himself at ease "at mine inn," and shaking hands 
with old acquaintances, he enumerates several authors, and 
then adds, — " Spenser is hardly returned from a ramble 
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through the woods, or is concealed behind a group of 
nynnphs, fawns and satyrs. Milton lies on the table as on an 
altar, never taken up or laid down without reverence. Lyly's 
Endymion sleeps with the moon that shines in at the win- 
dow ; and a breath of wind stirring at a distance, seems a 
sigh from the tree under which he grew old. Faustus dis- 
putes in one corner of the room with fiendish faces, and 
reasons of divine astrology. BeUafront soothes Matlheo, 
Vittoria triumphs over her judges, and old Chapman repeats 
one of the hymns of Homer, in his own fine translation." 
Now, how this picture, which is, for the most part, truly 

Saphic, is injured by the incongruity, whereby glorious 
jlton is made but the title of a book among kindred spirits 
which are introduced in person ! Milton " lies on the table, 
as on an altar," to be taken up and laid down reverently, 
as some precious relic on a shrine, while the rest of the 
writers are seated round and. manoeuvre in the room ! And 
this, too, by one who was ever on the lookout for slips and 
falls on the part of all pilgrims to the realms of poetry and 
fancy. Such incongruities spoil many an otherwise fine 
picture, weakening vastly the force of the impression de- 
signed to be made, as by them the mind that was walking 
with spirits, is brought suddenly and cruelly back to the 
cold clod. An opening is made, through which we see the 
magic lantern and all the machinery of the show. These 
incongruities sometimes change the serious into the ludi- 
crous, as a certain sea captain describing a battle engage- 
ment, in a letter sent home, remarked that " one of the hands 
was shot through the rio^e." Incongruity is always a 
characteristic of error, as unity is of truth. Attention to 
this will open the folly of many attempts to beguile unsus- 
pecting candor by the subtlety of sophistry, and unravel the 
intricate web woven to entangle the feet of the mighty. 
More minds are deluded into a confirmed disbelief of Uni- 
versalism by the sophistry of comparisons and analogies, 
so called, than by any other means. What Saurin calls 
" the sophism of zeal," is well illustrated by the common 
use of analogy. Many seem to have no idea of the truth 
of Pitt's remark to Wilberforce, who loaned him a copy of 
Butler's " Analogy of Religion." When Pitt returned the 
book, Wilberforce asked his opinion of it, and Pitt replied 
that there is nothing which may not be proved by analogy, 
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if it is admitted as a mode of positive proof. Some seem 
to place more confidence in this inferential reasoning than 
in the plainest declarations of the revealed word. It is 
indeed a good course of argument to reason " from what is 
acknowledged to what is disputed," but we must be careful 
that we do not take for our premises, assumptions in the 
place of things acknowledged, nor force things acknowl- 
edged into limits, or enlarge their boundaries, in opposition 
to or beyond the admissions of reason. Thus it is taken 
for granted that there is an analogy between sin and mis- 
ery, as permitted by the Deity here, and the eternal perpetu- 
ation of them ; whereas, the rectitude of permitting tempo- 
rary evils, for the advancement of great good, may easily 
be allowed, while every energy of thought rises against 
admitting the rectitude of the eternal continuance of un- 
mitigated evil. And so, also, in reference to the change 
which a removal from one state of being to another, has 
over mind and character. The translation effected by deaths 
has been frequently compared to a voyage across the Atlan- 
tic, and the question is asked. Does it effect a change of 
moral character ? It would be a sufficient answer to say — 
as we can in truth say — it does sometimes. The awfulness 
and subliniity of a fearful storm, have stirred the depths of 
the soul, and like some of those cx)nvulsions of nature which 
have brought the lowest strata of the earth's crust to the 
heights of the mountains, forever in the light of heaven ; 
so has the religious element been diffused through the 
whole being, crowning the character. This breaks the 
analogy. But the fact of the case lies here ; — those whom 
the use of analogy is intended to influence, do not admit 
the justness of the comparison first instituted; for what 
comparison is there, more than the mere idea of a voyage, 
between the passage of death and the Atlantic ? If there 
were no more difference than the separation of soul and 
body — which in the latter case docs not take place — there 
would be sufficient to make the analogist to pause. But 
there is more — more than language can picture, be it never 
so eloquently descriptive — more that wakes such hopes as 
never dawned upon a mind from simply an idea of visiting 
Europe. What is Europe, were all its attractions gathered 
into one city, and all its repulsiveness swept away, in com- 
parison with the glories which Paul anticipated beholding 
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when he stood on the shores of Time, ready to embark on 
the soundless sea? " I shall see soon the Eternal City!" 
exclaimed an enthusiast when preparing to embark for 
foreign shores. A few moments passed, and he fell and 
died. Had he known what voyage he was that day or- 
dained to take, what comparison would hold in his mind — 
the mind of a Christian — as just, between the glories of 
Rome and the Eternal City of God ? 

Did ever a man find in gazing on Niagara, that he had 
anticipated his feelings when thinking on the effect which 
would follow that sight? Many a one has found strange 
feelings awakened, and mysterious thoughts have gone with 
him forever afterward, whose mist was like the vapor above 
the glorious flood, crowned with infinite rainbows. Many 
a one cannot better define it than a blind man once defined 
to me his idea of his mother — "a beautiful thought." 
And who, then, shall presume to speak so coldly of the tran- 
sition of the soul from time to eternity, as to declared that 
the change of states has no effect on the mental and moral 
being ? How fares your analogy when the ideal is seen ? 
We must beware of forming those chains of reasoning 
which are like chain-lightning only in one respect — as you 
try to examine one brilliant link, the rest are gone ! 

There is yet another caution which it is well to keep in 
mind, and that is, to beware of a limited range of imagery. 
Some writers deal so continually with the stars, that it 
would seem that they cared for nothing but for astrology 
with its dreams and poetry, and astronomy with its realities 
and sublimities. And a similar absorbing passion others 
have for the flowers, and others yet, for the symbols of war- 
fare. It WQuld be well to copy the device of a clergyman, 
who placed in large characters over his desk, in his study, 
the caution, — ^^ Beware of the Seal^^ A friend was sur- 
prised at reading this alarm, and asked what danger the 
clergyman had met with on the sea? He laughed heartily 
at the inference, and remarked, that he had found himself 
going too frequently to the sea for his imagery in composing 
sermons; his hearers had remarked it, and this caution was 
a hint to break up this monotony of illustration. Not a 
few need a similar caution, that they may disappoint a 
common expectation, and surprise by some new costumes 
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for their thoughts, and that, too, without forming a mas- 
querade, where fancy holds high carnival. 

While error is continually reducing the greatest truths of 
Revelation to a metaphor, and exalting- metaphors above 
eternal realities, while the imagination is a chief faculty of 
impression, and its exercise increases the interest of the mind 
in any theme ; and while so much needs to be done to give 
greater permanent attraction to the pulpit, and greater force 
to its teachings, it cannot be unreasonable to ask an in- 
creased attention to Illustrative Imagery. h. b — n. 
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Life and Immortality. 

And hath brought life and immortality to light" 2 Tim. i. 10. 



It is agreed on all hands, that this passage has reference 
to man's condition after death. And the meaning com- 
monly put upon the language is, that Jesus " illustrated," 
made " clear," " made certain," or demonstrated the truth 
of man's immortal existence beyond the grave.* This in- 
terpretation is predicated upon the supposition, that some- 

^The irord in the original, translated '* hath brought to lij^ht," is ren- 
dered by Dr. Bloomfield, *^ who hath illustrated, and by implication, 
made certain, what was before obscure and dubious, just as bringingto 
light any object ascertains its reality,** etc., (see note, in loco.) I)r. 
Macknight renders the word, " made clear;** and says it " is explained 
by Scapula, Ivuidum rtddo ; lumino ; illttsiro : I make a thtnr, which 
was formerly daric, clear and plain,** etc. See Translation, Par. and 
Com., in loco^ Note 3. Dr. Clarke says, ** The literal translation of th6 
original is. He hnth iUustraied life and incormption fry the gospel,^ etc. 
Com., in loco. Professor Bush appears to entertain a similar view of 
the meaning of this language. See his Anastasis, pp. 141, 142. 

It appears to me, that all these men have erred in supposing, that 
this language means no more than mere existence hereafter. Know- 
ing that some ideas concerning this, prevailed among men, before the 
advent of the Messiah, they have felt compelled to interpret the origi- 
nal word in accordance with this fact: a well known and just canon of 
interpretation. Although it may seem presumptuous in one of rov 
humble attainments, I shall attempt to show the incorrectness of their 
views of this text. 

16» 
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thing of the doctrine here asserted, was known by Ihe 
human race, prior to the advent of Jesus of Nazareth. And 
if we construe the language to mean no more than mere 
existence hereafter, it is unquestionable that mankind have 
had some ideas concerning it, in every age of the world ; 
for words expressive of such an idea, are found in all lan- 
guages, even those of the most uncivilized and barbarous. 

But it has ever seemed to me, that such an interpretation 
presents altogether too low a view of the meaning of this lan- 
guage, and one, too, not sanctioned by the New Testament 
usage of the term life in particular. I believe the apostle 
meant to express more, by this language, than the exegesis 
under consideration supposes. At any rate the words are 
susceptible of a higher, and, in my humble judgment, a 
meaning more honorable to the Saviour's character. 

According to our best lexicographers, the Greek word 
rendered haih brought to lights means " to make known." ^ 
And this is the sense in which I would have it understood 
in this text, as Dr. Robinson contends in his Lexicon.' 

If this view of the matter be correct, that Jesus was 
absolutely the revealer of life and immortality .^ it is a neces- 
sary inference, that it is something of which men had no 
knowledge before. It is, in fact, an affirmation, that Jesus 
brought to light, or revealed, some new truth in relation to 
man's future existence. And as the idea of the simple 
fact, that man is to exist after his mortal dissolution, is one 
which has prevailed in all nations, and in every age of the 
world, it cannot mean this, because it would not be making 
known any thing ; it being a fact with which men were 

^ Donncgan's and Dr. Robinson's Lexicon, in ^xuri^M. 

3 1 think the interpretation of the participle in the text under consid- 
eration, griven above, is abundantly confirmed by the usage of the verb 
and its participles in the writings of St. Paul. This word in any of its 
formSfis found only In Luke, xi. 36 ; John i. 9 ; and in three instances in 
Revelations, aside from the Pauline Epistles. Whoever will enter 
into a critical examination of these texts, will perceive, that while it is 
used in a sense approaching to that of Sl Paul, by Luke, and especially 
by John, the usage in the Apocalypse is widely different If I mistake 
not, in everv instance in which the original word, in any of its forms, 
occurs in the Epistles of Paul, if we except the text under considera- 
tion, it bears the sense " to reveal " or " make known." The following 
are all the instances, I believe, in which it occurs. 1 Cor. iv. 5; 
Eph. i. 18, iii. 9 ; Heb. vi. 4, x. 32. 
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before acquainted. If the first proposition be correct, then 
the term life and immortality must mean more than mere 
existence after the death of the body, £is it is commonly 
interpreted. 

Hence the inquiry naturally arises. Will these words bear 
any other construction, in accordance with the legitimate 
laws of interpretation ? I believe not only that they will 
bear this, but more. I believe the usage of the terms, in 
the New Testament, imperiously demands, that a different 
construction be put upon the term life, especially. It wall 
be my object, therefore, to establish this, and to show, in 
the present article, that it accords with the facts in the 
case. 

Throughout the New Testament, Christ is represented 
as having much to do with life in man ; and such is the 
manner in which this matter is spoken of, that it is mani* 
fest it refers, not to existence merely, but to something 
which pertains to man as a moral being — to his inward 
nature. Hence, while men have an existence in this world, 
they are often represented as destitute of this certain some- ^ 
thing called life, or eternal life ; and also as being dead. 

I will notice a few passages in point. .Tesus says, 
" Your fathers did eat manna in the wilderness, and are 
dead. This is the bread which cometh down from heaven, 
that a man may eat thereof, and not die. I am the living 
bread which came down from heaven. If any man eat of 
this bread he shall live for ever : and the bread that I will 
give is my flesh, which I will give for the life of the world. 
The Jews, therefore, strove among themselves, saying: 
How can this man give us his flesh to eat ? Then Jesus 
said unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you. Except ye 
eat the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink his blood, 
ye have no life in you. Whoso eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood, hath eternal life : and I will raise him 
up at the last day. For my flesh is meat indeed, and my 
blood is drink indeed. He that eateth my flesh, and drink- 
eth my blood, dwelleth in me, and I in him. As the living 
Father hath sent me, and I live by the Father : so he that 
eateth me, even he shall live by me. This is that bread 
which came down from heaven ; not as your fathers did 
eat manna, and are dead. He that eateth of this bread 
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shall live forever." * I have quoted Ihis passage, not for the 
purpose of explaining its peculiar language, or to remark 
on its general meaning ; but to show, that the life commu- 
nicated by Jesus, is something men may either be destitute 
of, or possess, while living in this world. This, it will be 
seen, is clear enough from this single passage ; for while 
men have an existence here, they are represented as being 
destitute of this life under a certain circumstance. Hence 
the inference is inevitable, that this life cannot be mere 
existence. 

" And this is the record, that God hath given us eternal 
life, and this life is in his Son. He that hath the Son, hath 
life ; and he that hath not the Son of God, hath not life."* 
By having the Son, is intended, no doubt, in this text, em- 
bracing the doctrines of Christ, or becoming true Chris- 
tians.^ But to be a true Christian, it is not necessary to 
confer upon a human being mere existence. Man must 
have existence before he can be a Christian. Beside, mere 
existence is possessed alike, both by Christians and by unbe- 
lievers, good and bad men, whether they be in this world 
or the next ; for the apostle declares there is to be a resur- 
rection, " both of the just and unjust."' 

What can be more obvious, than that the certain some- 
thing called life, and eternal life, in these texts, is not mere 
existence, either of body or soul ? To my mind, nothing 
can be plainer. And if it does not mean mere exist- 
ence, to what can it refer, but to something pertaining to 
man's inward, moral, spiritual nature ; to a state and con- 
dition of the soul? It certainly can refer to nothing but one 
of these ; for man has but two natures or modes of exist- 
ence to be affected any way — the physical and intel- 
lectual, the carnal and spiritual, the natural and moral. 
And if it does not refer, as I have shown, to mere existence, 

4 John vi. 49-.58. Those who wish for a good and common-sense 
exposition of this language, are referred to Livermore's Commen- 
tary, in loco. Some additional facts and suggestions may be found in 
Barnes's Notes, in loco. 

51 John V. 11,12. 

6 This view of the subject is well set forth in the Christian Examiner, 
No. for December, 1828, p. 447. 

7 Acts xxiv. 15. 
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nor to any physical condition, as I suppose all will admit,® 
then, it must refer to some state or condition of the soul; 
to something pertaining to the moral or spiritual nature. 
Now if the reference is to man's moral or spiritual nature, 
it must mean some condition or state of that nature ; for thei 
mere existence of that nature, it cannot mean, because all 
men equally possess a moral or spiritual existence, as well 
as a physical one, in this world just as truly as in the future, 
whether they be good or bad. There is no difference in 
respect to mere spiritual existence, between the good and 
the bad. Both equally possess it. 

What then are we to understand by the term life, when 
applied to man as a spiritual being ? In answering this 
question, I will refer to the manner in which this word is 
used in the New Testament. In quoting texts, I shall 
make no distinction between those where the term life is 
used, and those where the phrase eternal life, or everlasting 
life occurs ; because this term and these phrases manifestly 
mean the same thing.* 

Before introducing any texts, I may call the attention of 
the reader, to the point where we now stand ; and also 
state my views of the meaning of the term and phrases, 
which the texts will be introduced to sustain. I do this 
that the reader may be prepared, beforehand, to judge 
whether the passages introduced reach the point, and will 
sustain the position. 

The point already established, is the negative position, 
that the term life, and the phrase eternal life, or everlasting 
life, do not have reference to mere existence, either physical, 
intellectual or moral ; because this is not at all dependent 
upon any of the conditions attached to the attainments of 
this life ; it being alike the possession of him who has faith 
and of him who has it not; the Christian and the infidel, 
whether in this world or the next, in a state of happiness or 
one of misery. 

8 That it cannot refer to any physical condition of man, is plain from 
the very manner in which it is spoken •fin the New Testament See 
Luke X. 28 ; John xi. 25; Rom. viii. 13 ; 2 Cor. iv. 11 ; Gal. ii. 20; iii. 11. 

9 To be satisfied of this, any man of ordinary intelligence need bat 
compare a few texts. Comp. John v. 26, 40; x. 10; xx. 31. 1 John 
V. 12, with John iii. 5 ; xvii. 2, 3 ; 1 John v. 11 ; John iii. 16, 36 ; v. 
24 ; vi. 40, 47. 
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Affirmatively, it has been established that this term and 
that phrase, have reference to some state or condition of the 
soul itself, or the moral nature, aside from its mere exist- 
ence, which is presupposed ; and that it is something pecu- 
liar to the believer, the Christian, wherever he may be, just 
as truly in this world, as in ihe next, and in the next as in 
this. 

Haying attained this position, it now remains for us to 
answer the question, What are we to understand by that 
language ? In reply to it, I remark, that I suppose there is 
some peculiar fitness in the term life, in its application to 
this matter, or it would not have been used. If this be the 
case, we may derive some aid in determining the sense, by 
referring to its meaning when applied to our physical exist- 
ence. When thus applied, what does it mean ? The 
term life is used in two senses. jFYr^^, for that peculiar, 
indefinable, intangible something, which constitutes its 
essence, the thing itself. Second^ for those manifestations 
peculiar to beings or things in that state called living. Or- 
dinarily, the word is not used to represent the essence of 
life ; that mysterious energy which produces those manifes- 
tations peculiar to living things, but for the effects which 
flow from vital force. Wc have no idea, not the most faint 
and distant, as to what the essence of life is. It is some- 
thing so subtle that the most careful investigations have 
been entirely unable to make any discovery, which gives 
the slightest intimation, or that will enable any one to form 
the remotest idea as to what it is. Hence the term life, 
from necessity, is commonly used to represent the effects 
rather than the cause. When it is said, a man has life, all 
that is meant by it, is, that he exhibits those peculiar mani- 
festations which distinguish men in that state called life. 

Precisely so, I think it is, as to the use of the term life, 
when applied to the soul, or our moral nature. It is used 
to describe, not so much that certain subtle something, 
which is the essence of life itself, but certain results and 
manifestations which pertain to moral beings, in a state 
called living. When a soul is represented as living, all 
that is meant by it, is, that it exhibits certain results, indic- 
ative of an inward power or energy, the essence of which 
is unknown, called life ; the effects being put for the cause. 
In the New Testament, I think the term life is commonly 
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used in this last sense, though in a few instances, it is used 
for the vital energy itself.*® 

The state called life, is very fully and clearly described 
in the New Testament, under the designation of the fruits 
of the Spirit. It is a state of " love, joy, peace, long-suffer- 
ing, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance."" 
When these results are manifested, we have demonstrative 
proof, that there is life in that soul ; because these are the 
results which distinguish men who have life in their souls, 
according to the Scriptures, and which flow only from that 
inward energy, that vital force, which we call life, in a strict 
and philosophical use of language, which is not the way ia 
which it is commonly used in the New Testament ; and of 
which we know nothing except from its effects. Hence 
the term may come to mean, the ultimate result of such a 
state of mind, feeling, and principle, which is bliss, although 
with this is necessarily associated the producing cause. 
And as the phraseology is used in the New Testament, it 
means imoard bliss. The term life means this. If the 
phrases everlasting life, eternal life, denote the same thing 
as the term life, as I have shown, the words everlasting and 
eternal, used as they are to describe the nature of that life, 
are proof that it is inward bliss, bliss of soul. I think it 
has been most conclusively proved, that the original word, 
of which these words are a rendering, means spiritual.^ 
This life is a spiritual life; and, of course, an inward one ; 
a bliss of soul ! ** 

Let us now examine a few texts, and see if the term life, 
in them, does not obviously mean, inward happiness.*' 

10 The followinff texts, I think, are to be taken in this last sense. 
John i. 4, V. 26 ; vi. 53, 63 ; 1 John i. 2, v. 12. 

11 Gal. V, 22. 

13 Those who wish to see a very thorough discussion of this point, 
are referred to a series of papers, by the late £« S. Goodwin, of Sand- 
wich, Miss., published in the Christian Examiner, (Commencing in the 
Dec. No. of 1828, and ending in the May No. of 1833. 

^ Prof. Robinson in his Greek and English Lexicon gives " happiness^ 

* We suppose that the author means that the word is soinetimes used 
in a sense tantamount to ** spiritual," particularly in the connection of 
which he is here speaking. Mr. Goodwin's authorities, to which refer- 
ence is innde, will hardly bear out the inference that such is the proper 
meaning of the word. — ^Editor. 
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" IC thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments." ** 
What does the word life here mean, but happiness within ? 
And what construction can be put upon this text, but, If 
thou wilt secure inward enjoyment, bliss of soul, keep the 
commandments ? " For Grod so loved the world that he gave 
his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life." ** That is, they 
should secure that energy and exaltation of soul which 
prevent their becoming wretched, let what would come, 
and which also confer upon them, as moral beings, positive 
spiritual enjoyment, under all the circumstances of their 
existence, in all worlds. " He that believeth on the Son, 
hath everlasting life ; and he that believeth not on the Son, 
shall not see li^e, but the wrath of God abideth on him." ** 
What can the term life, and the phrase everlasting life, 
mean, in this place, but that bliss, and negatively the want 
of it, which flows from that inward energy of soul, that 
produces holiness of life, that gives man power to resist evil 

as one of the meanings of the Greek word rendered life. He also 
says, that '* eternal life," '* in the Christian sense,'* means a " life of 
bliss and glory in the kingdom of God/' I am aware that he refers 
this entirely to the future state, in which I can by no means agree with 
him. My only object in quoting his language, is to show that in his 
judgment, as well as in that of men who would make a wider applica- 
tion of the Greek term, it boars the sense of happiness^ and of course 
happiness of soul. 

14 Matt. xix. 17. 

^*John iii. 16. Dr. Robinson says that the Greek word for life, 
means "that life of bliss and glory in the kingdom of God, which 
awaits the true disciple of Christ ofler the resurrection;" or, as he 
would have more correctly said, is the possession of the true disciple on 
becoming such. John iii. SG. 

1^ John iii. 36. Barnes's Notes, in loco. Dr. A. Clarke, in loco. "We 
may consider the phrase wrath of God, as a Hebraism, punishmerU of 
Oodf that is, the most heavy and awful of all punishments, such as sin 
deserves, and such as it becomes divine justice to inflict And this ahid- 
etk on him — endures as long as his unbelief and disobedience remain." 
Dr. Jebb says, as quoted by Dr. Bloomfield, **He who, with his heart, 
believeth in the Son, is already in possession of eternal life ; he, whatev- 
er may be his outward profession, whatever his theoretic or historical 
belief, who oheyeth not the Son^ not only does not possess eternal life, he 
does not possess any thing worthy to be called life at all ; but tliis is 
not the whole, for as eternal life is the present possession of the faith- 
ful, so the wrath of God is the present and permanent lot of the disobe- 
dient ; it abideth on him,^ Note, in loco, Kenrick, in loco. 
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and all its temptations, and to do good amid the worst discour- 
agements; and the inward bliss that is the consequence of 
such a course ? " But whosoever drinketh of the water I shall 
give him, shall never thirst ; but the water that I shall give 
him, shall be a well of water springing up unto everlasting 
life." *^ That is, it shall be a living, a never-failing fountain 
of spiritual, inward enjoyment. " Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, he that heareth my word, and believeth on him that 
sent me, hath everlasting life, and shall not come into 
condemnation ; but is passed from death unto life." *® That 
is, he is in possession of inward enjoyment, happiness of 
soul, peace and bliss of mind, having escaped from that 
desolation and misery of soul, which are the unavoidable 
portion of every unbeliever. " Marvel not at this ; for the 
hour is coming, in the which all that are in the graves 
shall hear his voice, and shall come forth ; they that have 
done good, unto the resurrection of life ; and they that have 
done evil, unto the resurrection of damnation." *^ That is, 
those whose characters are conformable to the teachings 
and spirit of Christ, shall be awakened to a new conscious- 
ness, a more full realization, and lively sense of inward 
enjoyment and the mighty energies in their souls for bliss ; 
while those whose characters were not in conformity with 
this standard, would be aroused to a full sense of their 

17 John iv. 14. Livermore*s Com.,tn loeOf and Barnes's note, m Zees. 
" The general meaning of these words, when divested of all figure, ia, 
that such shall be the vivifying effect of the gospel, as to satisfy the 
most ardent desires of the soul." Bloomfield's note, in loco. 

18 John V. 24. *< But u pasted from death unto life. Death is the 
country where every Christless soul lives. The man who knows not 
God, lives a dying life, or a living deatli ; but he who believes in the 
Son of God, passes over from the empire of death, to the empire of life.* 
Dr. A. Clarke, Com., in loco. ^^Haih everlasting life, that is, everlasting 
happiness or blessedness, for such is the idea generally conveyed by 
this phrase in the New Testament" Livermore's Com., in loco. ** Re- 
ligion, and its blessings here and hereafter, are one and the same. 
Tne happiness of heaven is living to God — being sensible 'of his 

presence, and glory, and power, and rejoicing in that This 

life, or this religion, whether on earth or in heaven, is the same; the 
same joys extended and expanded forever. Hence, when a man is 
converted, it is said that he has everlasting life ; not merely shall Aove, 
but is already in possession of that life or happiness." Barnes's note, 
in loco. 

» Jolm V. 28, 29. 

17 
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utter desolation of soul, and abandoned to all the miseries 
of such a slate.*^ " For to be carnally minded is death ; but 
to be spiritually minded is life and peace." ^^ That is, to 
have the mind subjected to the dominion of outward things, 
and all its thoughts absorbed in things of a physical nature, 
and under the dominion of the passions and lusts of the 
flesh, is destruction to the peace and happiness of the soul ; 
but to have it under the thoughts and contemplations of the 
spiritual. world, and a faith which works by love and puri- 
fies the heart, affords an inward power and energy of soul, 
which gives constant peace. " For he that soweth to his 
flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption ; but he that soweth 
to the spirit, shall of the spirit reap life everlasting." ^ That 
is, he who lives only to gratify his animal passions, will 
receive as his reward, only the miserable and short-lived 
pleasures they afford, and with them, wretchedness of soul ; 
while he who lives to cultivate high and holy thoughts and 
feelings, and actions conformable to such a state of mind, 
shall secure to himself spiritual enjoyment, enjoyment of 
soul, that does not perish in its using. 

Nothing, it appears to me, can be more obvious to a 
discerning mind, than that the term life and the phrase 
everlasting life, or eternal life, mean spiritual or inward 
enjoyment, bliss of soul, without intending to limit it to 
any place where the soul may be ; whether it is in this 
world or the next. That it is something possessed, or that 
may be possessed, in this life, is certain from these texts. 
This view is confirmed by the manner in which the term 
death is used as the opposite of this life. I will notice a 
few texts where the term death occurs in this way. 

" Verily, verily, I say unto you, if any man keep my 
saying, he shall never see death." ^ " That as sin hath 

90 Bush's ADastasis, p. 234-41, and 122. 

21 Rom. viii. 6. "/» death. The expression is one of great energy, 
and shows that it not only leads to death, or leads to misery, but that it 
is death itself; there is wo and condemnation in the very act and pur- 
pose of being supremely devoted to the corrupt passions." Barnes's 
note, in loco, 

93 Gal. vL 8. Barnes's note on John v. 24. 

99 John viii. 51. To see death, means to suffer death. Barnes's 
note, in loco, " He shall never see death. He does not assert that 
keeping his word, or obeying his instructions, would save the gross, 
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reigned unto death." ** " Whether of sin unto death." ■* 
" For the end of these things is death." ^ " For the wages 
of sin is death." ^ ** And the commandment which was 
ordained to life, I found to be unto death."* "To be 
carnally minded is death."** " Sin, when it is finished, 
bringelh forth death." ^ " He that loveth not his brother 
abideth in death." ^* 

Whoever will take the pains to compare these passages 
with their connections, will at once perceive that the term 
death expresses the opposite of life ; and that while men 
have an existence,, both as physical and spiritual beings, 
they are said to be dead, the same as they are said to be 
alive under other circumstances ; and that in the present 
state, as truly as in the next. 

Mr. Barnes, in remarking upon the words, " is death," 
says, " The expression is one of great energy, and shows 
that it not only leads to death, or leads to misery, but that 
it is death itself; there is wo and condemnation in the very 
act and purpose of being supremely devoted to the corrupt 
passions." ^ Dr. Robinson also admits that life and death, 
as used in the New Testament, are antithetical, the one 
being opposite to the olher.^ From the very manner in 
which the terms life and death are used in these texts, it is 
plain that they do not mean existence and a suspension of 
existence, either physical or spiritual, but that they denote 
two opposite moral conditions of the soul ; a state or con- 
dition, without reference to locality, of happiness or misery 
of the inward or higher nature. This, certainly, is the case, 

material body from dying. His meaning is, that his disciples would 
be delivered from the bondage of the fear of death, and above all from 
spiritual death." Livermore's Com., in loco. 

34 Rom. V. 21. " The reader will not fail to remark that death is the 
direct antithesis of eternal life.^ Stuart^s Com., in loco, " Is death. 
This stands opposed to eternal life, and proves that one is just as endur- 
ing as the other." Barnes's note on Rom. vi. 23. 

^ Rom. vi. 16. ^ Rom. vi. 21. Macknight's note, in loco. 
27 Rom. vi. 23. 

98 Rom. vii. 10. Barnes, in loco, and on v. 9, Dr. A. Clarke Com., in 
loco. " Every sinner is miserable in both body and mind by the influ- 
ence and the effects of sin.'' 

99 Rom. viii. 6. Barnes, in loco. ^ Note on Rom. vii. 6. 

90 James i. J5. 33 Greek and English Lexicon. 

31 1 John iii. 14. 
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if any reliance is to be placed upon the usage of terms, in 
determining their meaning. 

This being the case we must understand the apostle to 
declare, by the term life^ that after the dissolution of the 
body, man is to have spiritual enjoyment, perfect blessed- 
ness of soul, of the same kind as in this world, though in 
a higher degree ; and that this great truth was first made 
known, brought to light, or revealed to the world, by Jesus 
Christ. 

We come now to the consideration of the term twimor- 
tality. Little need be said, in relation to the meaning of 
this word ; for there is little if any disagreement concerning 
it All, I believe, are agreed, in its bearing the sense of 
indestructible existence ; or an existence that will not decay. 
I will introduce a few examples of the usage of this term, 
or rather of the original of which it is a rendering.** " So 
also is the resurrection of the dead. It is sown in 
corruption; it is raised in incorruptionP ^ That is, its 
first existence is perishable, but its existence in a future 
state, is imperishable. It is not liable to be taken from 
us, as our physical existence is, in this world. " Now this 
I say, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God ; neither doth corruption inherit incorrup- 
Ucmr ^ That is, this perishable body cannot come into 
the enjoyment of God's spiritual kingdom, nor this perish- 
able possess the imperishable. " The trumpet shall sound 
and the dead shall be raised incorruptible^ and we shall be 
changed. For this corruptible must put on incorrvption^ 
and this mortal shall put on immortality P So when this 
corruptible shall have put on incorruption, and this wor- 
ial shall have put on immortality^ then shall be brought 
to pass the saying that is written, Death is swallowed up in 
victory." 

So in the passage under consideration, the term immor- 
tality, means an imperishable, or indestructible existence. 
Not an existence which Omnipotence cannot destroy; but 
an existence that is not perishable ; that no power short of 

34 The Greek word is rendered incorruption and immortality, and 
literally means " incapacity of decay." Rob. Greek and English Lex- 
icon. 

» 1 Cor. XV. 42. 36 1 Cor. xv. 50. 37 1 Cor. xv. Sl-6i. 
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Omnipotence can destroy. I suppose what God confers, 
he can take away, if he is pleased to do it ; and that He 
alone has immortality in the highest degree ; that is, an 
immortality which is absolutely indestructible, that makes 
his existence one that cannot decay, neither any power 
destroy.^ 

From what has been said, it appears, that the passage 
under consideration, may mean that Christ has revealed, 
made known, or brought to light, the doctrine of an indes- 
tructible existence and perfect blessedness in a future state, 
after the dissolution of the mortal body.® And this, I be- 
lieve to be the idea the apostle meant to express. In this 
it is implied, of course, that no such idea had before been 
known among mankind. If a knowledge or belief of such 
an existence and blessedness was in existence among our 
race, then our interpretation is at war with facts, and must 
be false.^® This brings us to the inquiry, whether any be- 
lief of this kind did have an existence among mankind, 
prior to the advent of the Messiah. I believe no such idea 
was in the world before Jesus made it known, brought it 
to light, or revealed it, to the world ; and this point I shall 
now attempt to prove. If I fail in this, my views of this 
text must be false ; but if I succeed, it will be a strong 
confirmation of them. 

The idea that man exists after the dissolution of the body, 
has prevailed among all nations and in every period of the 
world's history, from the most refined, cultivated and civil- 
ized, down to the most rude and barbarous ; but I believe 
it is susceptible of the clearest demonstration, that no nation, 

3* 1 Tim. vi. 16. Macknight's note 1, in loco. 

30 ".^nrf rtvtaltd lift ;" that is, bliss of soul in an " imperishable " exist- 
ence. I regard ** immortality *' as descriptive of the nature of the 
existence, and of course, of what is connected with it It is an exist- 
ence that is imperishahUf not subject to decay ; and " life,** of the condi- 
tion of the human soul, in that existence. It is a condition of happiness, 
of bliss that is uninterrupted, permanent, like the existence with which 
it is connected. Christ was the first teacher of this doctrine. 

40 Any interpretation of a text of Scripture, which conflicts with 
known and established facts, cannot be a correct exposition, unless we 
charge the author of it, with error or falsehood. For all lan^ua^e, 
that is expressive of truth, must be so interpreted, as to accord with me 
facts of the case. This is one of the most important rules of interpre- 
tation, but one most sadly neglected by a vast proportion of the readers 
of the Scriptures. 
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not blessed with the light of the Christian revelation, ever 
yet came to view that existence, as one of perfect and unin- 
terrupted felicity, or indissoluble. This will appear from a 
simple statement of the views of the people in the different 
ages and nations, prior to the Messiah's advent. In order 
that the subject may assume as distinct and definite a posi- 
tion as possible in the mind of the reader, I shall consider 
it under three divisions. 1. The Old Testament represent- 
ation of a future state ; 2. The Classical representation ; 
and 3. The views of the Jews in the time of Christ, 

I. THE OLD TESTAMENT REPRESENTATION OF THE FUTURE 

STATE. 

The word used in the Old Testament, to represent the 
state of the dead, is S/ieol. This term, as Prof. Stuart 
remarks, " designated the world of the deady the region of 
umbrce or ghosts. It was considered as a vast and wide 
domain or region, of which the grave seems to have been, 
as it were, only a part, or a kind of entrance-way. It ap- 
pears to have been regarded as extending deep down into 
the earth, even to its lowest abysses. This was not unnat- 
ural. In the present life, men inhabit a region over which 
the air extends indefinitely. Imagination formed something 
like this, for those who were placed in the sepulchre. A 
region deep and wide existed all around them. In this 
boundless region lived, and moved at times, the manes of 
departed friends." ^^ Mr. Barnes gives the following account 
of the representation of the future state by the Old Testa- 
ment, which I consider very accurate.*^ " There is an 
abode to which the grave is but the entrance ; a world where 
there is still consciousness, and susceptibility of happiness 
or wo. In that world the Shades, or the Rephaim reside, 
the spirits of departed men : 

" The shades tremble from beneath ; 
The waters and their inhabitants. 
Sheol is naked before him, 
And Destruction hath no covering.^ 

41 Essay on Future Punishment, p. 116. See also Gesenius's Heb. 
and Eng. Lexicon. 

^ Introduction to his Commentary on the book of Job, as quoted in 
the Biblical Repository for April, 1844, p. 172, ti stq, 

^ Job xxvL 5, 6. " Tht Shades : that is, ghosts, departed spirits, tlie 
inhabitants of Hades, or the under-world, whom the ancient Hebrews 
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" It is clear here, that this world is supposed to be beneath, 
that it is under the waters ; that it is the region of Sheol to 
which the grave is the entrance ; and' that there is a domin- 
ion of God over those departed Shades or Kephaim, so 
that he has power to make them tremble. There can be 
no doubt, that by the Shades or Rephaim here, there is 
allusion to the manes mortuum, the spirits of the dead, con- 
fined in Sheol." 

This view is very fully established by the following texts, 
but one of which I shall quote. 

'' Sheol beneath is in commotion on account of thee, 

To meet thee at thy comin? ; 

He stirreth up before thee the Shades, all the mighty of the earth ; 

They all accost thee and say : 

Art thou, too, become as weak as we ? 

Art thou become like us ? ^* 

" That World is dark and dismal. There is an obscure 
light there, but it serves only to heighten the gloom. 

" Are not my days few ? 

O spare me, and let me alone, that I may take a little ease. 

Before I go whence I shall not return, 

To the land of darkness, and the shadow of death — 

The land of darkness, like the blackness of the shadow of death; 

Where there is no order, and where its shining is like blackness.^ 

" This view of the future world is remarkably obscure and 
gloomy, and shows that even the mind of Job had not such 
anticipations of the future state, as to cheer and support 
him in the time of trial. The apprehension seems to have 

conceived of as without strength and with little sensation ; mere shadowi 
of what they once were. Ps. Ixxxviii. 10 ; Prov. ii. 18, ix. 18, xxi. 16 j 
Is. xiv. 9, JO, xxiv. 14, 19. 

"TA« under-world — Destrudion. These are different words, ex- 
pressing the same thing, namely, the abode of departed spirits, which 
was supposed to be a vast cavern, far in the interior of the earth. See 
Jahn's Arch., § 203 and 207." Noyes*s Notes, in loco, Revised ed. 

^ Isaiah xiv. 9, 10, Noyes's translation. See also Ps. Ixxxviii. 10 
Prov. ix. 18 ; Isaiah xxvi. 19. 

*5 Job X. 20-22. ".^ not my dajfs/ew^ that is, my life is short, and 
hastens apace to an end. Do not, then, continue my afflictions to the 
last moment of my existence. Let the very short term of life which 
remains to me, be a season of rest and enjoyment. Before 1 go — 
tohence I shall not rettumj &c. These verses contain a description of 
Sheol, or HadeSf the under-world, the place of all the dead.** Noyes'i 
note, in loco. 
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been, that all the dead would descend through the grave to 
a region, where only a few scattered rays of light would 
exist, and where the whole aspect of the dwelling was in 
strong contrast with the cheerful regions of the ^ land of 
the living.' To that dark world, even Job felt that it would 
be a calamity to descend ; for though there was an expecta- 
tion that there would be a distinction there between the 
good and the evil, yet, compared with the present world of 
light and beauty, it was a sad and gloomy dwelling-place. 
That world was regarded, by the ancients, as less desira- 
ble, as a place of residence, than this, in several respects. 
It was dark and gloomy. It was entered through the grave, 
and the grave was only its outer court. They who dwelt 
there, were cut off from the enjoyments of the present life. 
It was a land of silence. Thus Hezekiah, speaking of 
that world to which he had a prospect of descending when 
so sick, says : 

" I said, I shall not see Jehovah, 

Jehovah in the land of the living; 

I shall see man no more, 

Among the inhabitants of the land of stillness.^ 

" In like manner, it would be a place where the worship of 
God could not be appropriately celebrated. Thus Heze- 
kiah says : 

" For Sheol cannot praise thee ; 

Death cannot celebrate thee ; 

They that go down into the pit cannot hope for thy truth. 

The living, the living, he shall praise thee, as I do this day; 

The father to the children shall make known thy faithfulness.^ 

" A similar sentiment is expressed by David. 

*' For in death there is no remembrance of thee ; 
In the grave who shall give thee thanks ? ^ 

" A similar view of that world appears to have been 
taken by Job. Indeed it is not improbable, that the view 
of Job was even more gloomy in regard to that future 
world, as he lived at a period so much earlier than David 
and Hezekiah. The idea of the future state was more and 
more developed, though in the time of Hezekiah it was 

46 Isaiah xxzviii. 11. ^^ Isaiah xxxviii. 18, 19. ^ Ps. vi. 6. 
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accompanied with much that was dark and gloomy/® . . . 
.... It will be apparent from these illustrations, that the 
views of the future state in the time of Job, were very ob- 
scure." They may be summed up in this way. After the 
dissolution of the body, the spirit became a ghost or shade, 
which was a thin, aerial substance, retaining a shadowy 
form of what the individual was in life, though somewhat 
larger ; ^ that it descended through the grave into Sheol, 
where all was dark and gloomy, silent and dreary.*^ Here 
it existed in a kind of inactive or torpid state, as it 
were, half asleep, but conscious of all that was passing 
about it. Tt had a kind of dreamy existence, suffering 
neither pain, or enjoying pleasure, and seldom moving.** 
It " was a quiet resting-place ; a place where toil and \fro 
and care would cease." 

49 Herder says of the Hebrews, <* The sad and moumfal images of 
their ghostly realm disquieted them, and were too much for their self- 
possession.'' Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, Marsh's translation, vol. 1, 176. 
See, also, the entire dialogue on this subject, pp. 170-185 ; vol. 2, 
21-22. 

Bishop Lowth says, *< In the nnder-world of the Hebrews, there ii 
something peculiarly grand and awful. It was an immense region, a 
vast subterranean kingdom, involved in thick darkness, filled with 
deep valleys, and shut up with strong gates ; and from it tliere was no 
possibility of escape. Thither whole hosts of men went down at once ; 
heroes and armies with their trophies of victory, kings and their people^ 
were found there ; where they had a sort of shadowy existence at 
manes or ghosts, neither entirely spiritual, nor entirely material, en- 
gaged in the employments of their earthly life, though destitute of 
strength and physical substance." Lectures on Hebrew Poetry, (note 
to page 64,) page 347. Andover edition, 1829. Campbell's Four Gos- 
pels, Dissertation 6, p. 2, §19. For a very full account of the phraseol- 
ogy of the Jews on this subject, see Univer. Expos., vol. 3, p. 397, et seq. 

^ In that world men are " powerless, as a shadow without distinc- 
tion of members, as a nerveless breath They were represented 

there, as still having an animated though shadowy existence. Their 
living power and energy were destroyed, and they only wandered and 
flitted in the realm of the dead, in the dark nether-world, as limbless 
and powerless beings." Herder's Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, vol. 1, p. 
173. See, also, Ossian's Poems. Stuart's Essays, p. 118, (5.) 

51 Lowth's Lectures on Hebrew Poetry, p. 64, and note pp. 347-48. 
Stuart's Essays on Future Punishment, p. 116. 

59 Isaiah xiv. 9-10. Stuart's Essays, p. 116 and 117,(3.) This is 
strictly true, however, only of the earlier views of this people. Quite 
a change took place in the views of the Hebrews, between the times of 
Moses, and the later prophets, concerning the future state, as indeed 
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**For now should I have lain still and been quiet; 

I should have slept ; 

Then had I been at rest 

With kin^ and counsellors of the earth. 

Or as a hidden untimely birth, I had not been ; 

As infants which never saw the light 

There the wicked cease from troubling ; 

And there th« weary be at resL*^ 

My days are passed ; 

My plans are at en end — 

The cherished purposes of my heart 

Night has become day to me ; 

The li^ht bordereth on darkness. 

Truly I look to Sheol as my home ; 

My bed is spread in this place of darkness. 

To corruption I say, * Thou art my father;' 

To the worms, * My mother and my sister.' 

And where now is my hope ? 

And who will see my hope fulfilled ? 

To the bars of Sheol they must descend ; 

Yea, we shall descend together to the dust^ 

There the prisoners rest together ; 

They hear not the voice of the oppressor. 

The small and great are there, 

And the servant is free from his master."^ 

Such is the view of the future state, as presented to the 
mind in the Old Testament; and I cannot but ask — 
What is there in it, that looks like perfect felicity, and a 
permanent, indissoluble, indestructible existence beyond the 
grave, such as Christianity describes ? So far is it from 
this, that the present state of mingled joy and sorrow, was 
considered far preferable to it. Indeed, so far was it from 
being regarded as a desirable place, that it was considered 
one of the greatest calamities, under the ordinary circum- 
stances of life, to be cut off from the land of the living and 
sent into that world.^ It was regarded as preferable to 
this present state, only when the person was weighed 

there has subsequently. See Campbell's Pour Gospels, Dis. 6, part 2, 
§19. Untver. Expos., vol 3, p. 397, et Btq, 

53 Job iii. 13-17. 

"Job xvii. 11-16; Biblical Repository, Jan., 1844, p. 171-2. 

M Job iii. 18, 19. 

59 It is on this account that we find death so oflen spoken of as punish- 
ment, and that bad men are threatened with it. Their dread of that 
world was, not from the apprehension of punishment there, but from its 
gloomy and uninviting character, in the general apprehensions. 
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down with disease, suffering from misfortune, or calamity, 
or old age, while nothing better was to be hoped for in the 
land of the living. It is for this reason, that we find so 
little said, in the Old Testament, concerning a future state, 
especially as a matter of comfort and consolation, in trouble, 
and on the approach of death. It was too dreary, dark 
and gloomy, in their apprehensions, when contrasted with 
this bright and beautiful world, to be regarded as desirable, 
except in cases of extreme suffering. 

If the representation of the future state, which is here 
presented, be a correct view of the doctrine as developed 
in the Old Testament, then it is manifest, that it teaches 
no such doctrine as " life and immortality," as I have ex- 
plained these words. Such ideas as these words convey to 
the mind, as explained in this paper, were utterly unknown 
to the patriarchs and prophets of the old covenant So 
that, as far as the Old Testament is concerned, the expo- 
sition given of the words, " hath brought to life, light and 
immortality," not only stands uncontradicted, but ia 
strongly confirmed by the facts in the case. 

II. THE CLASSICAL REPRESENTATION OF THE FUTURE 

STATE. 

In many respects, there is a striking similarity between 
the views of a future state, presented by the Old Testa- 
ment, and those of the Classics, particularly by the older 
Classics. The Old Testament and the Classics present the 
same phenomena in one respect, on this matter. In both 
there is a manifest development and improvement of the 
ideas of the people they represent, in relation to the sub- 
ject In both, the older uniformly present a more dark and 
gloomy aspect of the realm of the dead, than the later. 
The main difference between the Old Testament and the 
Classics, is, that the Classics always represent the under- 
world more light and cheerful, and its inhabitants mol^ 
active, than the Old Testament This is especially the 
case in regard to the later Classics. 

One or two passages from Homer, will be sufficient to 
present a view of the prevalent opinions of his time, con- 
cerning the condition of the inhabitants of the future world, 
and also the difference between these and those presented 
by the Old Testament 
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" Deep in the dismal regions of the dead, 

The infernal monarch reared his horrid head, 

LeapM from his throne, lest Neptune's arms should lay 

His dark dominions open to the day, 

And pour in light on Pluto's drear abodes, 

Abhorred by men, and dreadful e'en to gods." ^7 

So, throughout the Classics, the future world is uniformly 
spoken of as the " dismal regions," the " lonely land," 
" dark regions," " the black place of eternal night," " the 
dolesome realms of darkness," " dark dominions," and the 
like ; all of which shows that it was regarded as any thing 
but a desirable abode. Another example will place this 
matter in a stronger light. In his visit to the realm of the 
dead, Ulysses meets with Achilles, whom he addresses 
thus: 

" But sure the eye of Time beholds no name 
So bless'd as thine, in all the rolls of fame ; 
Alive we hailed thee with our guardian gods, 
And dead, thou rul'st a king in these abodes.** 

Achilles replied, 

" Talk not of ruling in this dolorous gloom. 

Nor think vain words, he cried, can ease my doom. 

Rather I 'd choose laboriously to bear 

A weight of woes, and breatne the vital air, 

A slave to some poor hind, that toils for bread. 

Than reign the sceptred monarch of the dead." ^ 

That, surely, cannot be a very desirable or happy abode, 
in which the most favored would gladly exchange condi- 
tions with a slave of the poorest and most abject peasant 
in this world, with " a weight of woes." We can hardly call 
such a state one of perfect felicity. 

I know, indeed, that in the time of Virgil, the under- 
world had been newly modified, in the popular belief, and 
had assumed a more pleasant and inviting aspect. But 
whoever will carefully look into the matter, will perceive, 
that all its pleasures were derived from engaging in the 
unreal, the imaginary employments, in which they delighted 
in the present life. This was the best they could hope. 
One passage may suffice. 

97 Pope's Homer, Iliad, book 30, lines 83-88. 
68 0dy8., book 11, lines 591-600. 
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" The chief beheld their chariots from afar, 

Their shining arms, and coursers trained to war, 

Their lances fixed in earth — their steeds around, 

Free from their harness, graze the flowery ground. 

The love of horses which they had, alive, 

And care of chariots, aAer death survive. 

Some cheerful souls were feasting on the plain, 

Some did the song, and some the choir, maintain, 

Beneath a laurel shade, where mighty Po 

Mounts up to woods above, and hides his head below." 30 

Can we regard even this best and most pleasant view of the 
abode of the dead, as a place of perfect bliss ? Surely not ; 
for it is certainly a very low kind of enjoyment, that is 
derived from the imaginary care of horses, and such kinds 
of unreal employments. At any rate, sure I am, that 
even those who take the most pleasure in such things here, 
would hardly be disposed to regard the felicity to be derived 
from such a source, sufficient to constitute a very ecstatic 
heaven. Under such a view, the present world, with all 
its ills, would seem quite as desirable as that state. 

Besides this, I affirm without the fear of contradiction 
from any well-informed source, that the Classics know 
nothing of an immortal, a perpetual existence in the Elys- 
ium they describe.*" It was only for a term of years, 
that souls were admitted to that realm. The following 
passage will explain this matter. 

*' Now in a secret vale the Trojan seat 

A separate grove, through which a gentle breeze 

Plays with a passing breath, that whispers through the trees; 

And, just before the confines of the wood, 

The gliding Lethe leads her silent flood. 

About the boughs an airy nation flew, 

Thick as the humming-bees that hunt the golden dew 

In summer's heat ; on tops of lilies feed. 

And creep within their bells, to suck the balmy seed ; 

59 Dryden's Virgil, iEneid vi. 885-894. 

^ This I think incontestible, although there aeems to be some confu- 
sion in the statement of the matter bv different authors. At the same 
time, it appears, that the residence of those who rendered themselves 
obnoxious to the gods, was permanent in the future state; whether it 
was to be endless, may be a question, though the cases of Tantalus, 
Sisyphus, and the like, squint that way pretty strongly. Still in Virgil 
there is a representation thai looks like an arrangement for the deliver- 
ance of all men from that state and punishment ^neid vi. lines 979- 
1005, Dryden's Translation. Original, lines 724-743. 
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The winged army roams the 6eld around ; 

The rivers and the rocks re-murmur to the sound. 

iEneas wondering stood, then ask'd the cause 

Which to the stream the crowding people draws. 

Then thus the Sire: The souls that throng the flood 

Are those to whom, by Fate, are other bodies owed. 

In Lethe*s lake they long oblivion taste, 

Of future life secure, forgetful of the past" ^^ 

After defining the source of sin, and the process by which 
it is purged from the soul, he says : 

" All have their manes, and those manes bear ; 
The few, so cleansed, to these abodes repair. 
And breathe in ample fields the sofl Elysian air. 
Then are they happy, when by length of time 
The scurf is worn awa^ of each committed crime; 
No speck is lefl of their habitual stains ; 
But the pure ether of the soul remains. 
But, when a thousand rolling years are past. 
So long their punishments and penance last. 
Whole droves of minds are, by the driving god, 
Compeird to drink the deep Lethean flood. 
In large forgetful draughts, to steep the cares 
Of their past labors, and their irksome years. 
That, unremembering of its former pain, 
The soul may suffer mortal flesh again." ^ 

Thus it will be seen, that whatever they may have thought 
of the case of the wicked, the authors of the Classics had 
no idea of a permanent residence of the virtuous soul in the 
future state, nor of a real and perfect felicity for it. Al- 
though the Classics represent the soul as possessed of an 
immortal or imperishable existence, they do not represent 
it as permanent or fixed in any state. It passed from this 
to a luture state, where it could remain but a thousand 
years, when it was compelled to return and inhabit a new 
body. This was the view of the destiny of the good, if 
not of the bad and all men.*° 

61 Dryden's Virgil, ^neid vi. lines 953-969. 

eaDryden's Virgil, ^neid vi. lines 1006-1020. 

63 In reading the different classical writers who have any thin^tosay 
concerning ihe future state, there is no little confusion of ideas m rela- 
tion to this matter. And it appears to me, that there is a manifest diver- 
sity of sentiment among them, conforming to their peculiar philosophi- 
cal notions. If I mistake not, the different philosophical systems, 
which prevailed in those times, may be distinctly traced, in their repre- 
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From what has been said, it is safficiently manifest, that 
the view I have taken of the meaning of the phrase " hath 
brought life and immortality to liffht,"is not at variance 
with the facts in the case, as developed in the Classics ; 
but in perfect conformity with them. So far, then, my in- 
terpretation is sustained by the facts in the case. 

III. THE JEWISH VIEWS OP THE FUTURE STATE IN THE 

TIME OP CHRIST. 

The materials for determining this matter are not very 
abundant. But from what information we have upon the 
subject, it is sufficiently manifest, that they adopted, very 
nearly, the prevailing views of the Greeks and Romans. 
They believed in the immortality of the soul, and that in 
Hades the souls of the good would be happy, " and in pro- 
cess of time, obtain the privilege of transmigrating into 

other bodies That this Pythagorean dogma 

was become pretty general, among the Jews, appears even 
from some passages in the gospels." ** One text in con- 
firmation of this position may suffice. It is this : " Who 
sinned ; this man, or his parents, that he was born blind ?""* 
That is, was this blindness occasioned by the sins of his 
parents before his birth, or some sin that he committed in 
his preexistent state — the state he was in before inhabit- 
ing his present body ? To the same purport are the in- 

sentations of the future state, and that the popular apprehenaions upon 
this subject, were strongly affected by these different systems. 

^Campbeirs Four Gospels, Prelim. Dissertations, Dis. 6, part 2, §19. 

^ John ix. 2. *' The disciples here refer to current opinions among 
their countrymen, that every evil or calamity was the effect of some 
sin, and that those who suffered in this world, had sinned in some pre- 
existent state." Livermore's Com., in loco. '* It was a universal opin- 
ion among the Jews, that calamities of all kinds, were the effects of sin. 
Many of the Jews, as it appears from their writings, be- 
lieved in the doctrine of the transmigration of souls ; or that the soul of 
a man, in consequence of sin, might be compelled to pass into other 
bodies and be punished there." This last statement it seems to me, is 
made without sufficient authority. It was rather regarded a privilege 
to return and inhabit a new body upon the earth ; and a privilege too, 
reserved only for the righteous. Campbell's Four Gospels, Prelim. 
Dis. 6, p. 2, §19. Josephus, Jewish Ant, book 15, chap. 1, §3. Jewish 
Wars, book 2, chap. 8, §14. Whiston*s Trans. Professor Bush ques- 
tions the interpretation put upon this language of Josephus. Anastasis, 
p. 253. Note. 
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quiries, whether Jesns was Elijah, Jeremiah, or one of the 
prophets ; and of Herod, whether he was John the Baptist.** 
The idea was, that the souls of these persons had returned 
and taken up their habitation in a new corporecd body, and 
hence the wonderful works Christ performed. 

The language of Josephus upon this subject, is explicit, 
both in stating his own views and those of the Jewish 
sects. He says, the Pharisees held, " that souls have an 
immortal vigor in them, and that under the earth, there 
will be rewards or punishments, according as they have 
lived virtuously or viciously in this life ; and that the latter 
are detained in an everlasting prison, but that the former 
shall have power to revive and live again."®' Also, " they 
say, that all souls are incorruptible, but that the souls of 
good men only are removed into other bodies, but that the 
souls of bad men are subject to eternal punishment." ^ In 
endeavoring to dissuade his companions from committing 
suicide, as they contemplated, he says : " The bodies of 
all men are, indeed, mortal, and are created out of cormp- 
tible matter ; but the soul is ever immortal, and is a portion 

of the divinity that inhabits our bodies Do you 

not know, that those who depart out of this life, according 
to the law of nature, and pay that debt which was received 
from God, when he that gave it us is pleased to require it 
back again, enjoy eternal fame ; that their houses and pos- 
terity are sure ; that their souls are pure and obedient, and 
obtain a most holy place in heaven, from whence, in the 
revolution of ages, they are again sent into pure bodies ? " •^ 
Such is the account which Josephus gives of his own 
opinions and those of the Pharisees ; and no man was 
better qualified to state the facts as they really existed, than 
he was ; and no historian is worthy of greater confidence, 
when dealing with what came within the range of his own 
knowledge. 

From this testimony, it appears, that the Pharisees enter- 

86 Matt xiv. 2 ; xvi. 14. " These views of Christ's person, were all 
founded substantially upon the same ground, the belief in the transmi- 
gration of souls." Livermore's Com., in loco. 

67 Jewish Ant, book 18, chap. 2, §3. 

68 Jewish Wars, book 2, chap. 9, §14. 

69 Jewish Wars, book 3, chap. 8, §5. 
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tained opinions concerning the future state, very nearly allied 
to those of the Greeks and Romans ; and of course that they 
had no idea that the souls of the good, at least,*"* would en- 
joy, in the future state, any such thing as an immutable and 
unending existence and perfect felicity, arising from purity 
of soul, like what Jesus taught. Although they believed 
that the good would have some sort of enjoyment in a 
future state, still it was a limited one, so far as that state 
is concerned. For, " in the revolution of ages," they were 
to be sent into new and pure bodies. 

No more need be said, I think, to show that the idea of 
that perfect, refined, exalted spiritual felicity, flowing from 
inward purity, and the indissoluble existence of the soul, 
in a future state, never existed among the Jews in the Old 
Testament times, the Greeks and Romans in the days of 
Homer and Virgil, or the Jews of the Saviour's time. Am- 
ple proof of this has been presented, if what has been 
advanced be facts ; and that they are facts, I suppose, will 
be questioned by very few, if any, who are competent 
judges in the case ; ana none others are to be listened to in a 
case like this. This being the case, the interpretation I 
have put upon the phrase ** hath brought life and immor- 
tality to light." is sustained by facts. Jesus was the reveal- 
er, the one who first made known the doctrine of perfect 
spiritual felicity, founded upon purity of soul, and an im- 
perishable existence in the future slate, for the good. In 
this respect, he stands unrivalled and alone. No one 
comes in to share with him, the honor of first promulgating 
this great and transcendently glorious idea. 

Although men have ever entertained, in all nations, and in 
every age, the idea that something of man survives the disso- 
lution of the body, they have ever entertained low and mate- 
rial views of its enjoyments, when they have even come to 
entertain any idea of enjoyment in that state, which they 

^ B^ their goodness they were supposed to obtain the privilege of 
returning and inhabiting new bodies upon the earth. This is in perfect 
accordance with the representation of the Classics, and also with what 
is said in the Old Testament, Job xiv. 13. The Jews of the Saviour*! 
time, believed that in the Messiah's rei^n they should be raised from 
the dead and reign with him. It is to this idea we are to refer what is 
said by Martha, John xi. 24, 

18* 
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have been very slow to do. How wretchedly low and 
unworthy the ideas of the Greeks and Romans, and indeed 
of all nations not blessed with the light of Christianity, 
even at the present day, when compared with the doctrine 
of Jesus! There are hardly two ideas held in common 
between them, upon this subject. Theirs were material 
and unreal; his were spiritual and real. He reveals a 
blessedness of soul, with which the outward or material 
has little or nothing to do. It springs from the deep foun- 
tains within, and is as enduring as the soul itself, d. f. 



Art. XVHI. 
Another Chapter from Carlyle the Younger. 

Eritis sicut Dii. — Dik Schlanoe. 

Very great is Bubblery ; whether primary, in Hydro- 
soapy form, or secondary, in Land-speculations, Merchan- 
dise-puffing, Stock-chicaneries, or tertiary, in Theosophico- 
mystical projections. Note-worthiest, meseems, of all things 
that are going ahead, in this Age-of-progress, is great Bub- 
blery ! Hast thou heard, O Reader, that our own Epocha, 
even this in which we are now living, is the long-talked-of 
Divine Aion, come at length, rather unexpected ? or, per- 
chance, hast thou not taken the papers, of late ? Get them 
quick, and read ; that thou mayest learn what Time-o'-day 
it is on the great World-clock ; also, that thou mayest know, 
if not thyself, at least thy Neighbor, in his new Divine 
metamorphosis, — not without astonishment at Him ! 

Thou thinkest, it may be, that Man is yet, as formerly, a 
Worm-of-the-dust, beholden as heretofore to some little 
speck of solid Ground for foothold, quite Finite in his 
Ablenesses, groping his way painfully through the Im- 
mense-obscure with uncertain skill and dim vision, and 
needing Blessed Guides from above to lead him into Heav- 
en's light. Dearest Reader, — I cannot but smile at thy 
simplicity ! — all this was done away, some half-dozen years 
ago, if I read aright. Look narrowly ; thou shalt see, now 
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in process, the queerest Transformation under the sun : 
Humanity (I think they call it,) passing from its old Grub- 
state into a tiny Fire-fly, with a pair of nascent wings ; 
for flight rather sublime. WonderfuUest to behold ! sundry 
of the Species already outj soaring Moon-ward, buoyed up 
on empty ^ther, disporting themselves in the Azure Void 
with rapid circumgyrations, summersaults, and convolu- 
tions, hither-to, thither-to, innumerable, untraceable ; while 
others, down yonder, have got as far as the Chrysalis, and 
but few are left in the Vermiform condition, — memorials 
of what teas, Miraculousest Palingenesia, going on before 
our eyes, and yet we mark it not ! for want of suitable 
microscopes, which, it is hoped, we shall be furnished with, 
in due time. To see Men, not '* as trees walking," but as 
little-gods, or godicules, aerializing! 

Mean time, the old Evangels, Christianities, and Faiths, 
which served the need in our undeveloped state, are getting 
decomposed and vaporised, to serve our new needs ; as is 
fitting. See, how they are bursting out, frothing with in- 
tensest inward ferment, all their Concrete Solidnesses quite 
dissolved ; their once-substantial Frame-work turning into 
shadowy Myths, or, more unreal still, into mere idle tales! 
Your Historical, Documentary, Matter-of-fact Christian- 
ities — we will no more of them; it shall be the spirit-OilSi 
and Alcohols, and Volatile essences thereof, distilled after 
each man's fashion. On these will we live, and grow 
clearheaded ; the gross residuous Grains and other Dregs, 
the original Substances, we cast out, to be trodden under 
foot, and eaten of dull Worms. All in violentest fermen- 
tation, we say, these old Evangels and Beliefs ! now steam- 
ing up in thinnest Vapor, many-colored, changeable-hued, 
rarer and rarer, evanescent ; or, now bolting forth sky-ward 
in hugest Divine Bubbles ; which unhappily have a ten- 
dency to dilate, in middle air, betokening certain results, 
should the law-of-Expansion hold true, — which it is hoped 
it will not. Bubble after Bubble ! around which fantasti- 
cally weave the new-swarmed Fire-flies their aerial courses, 
in cycle and epicycle ; not without infinite hum of " JSw- 
reeka ! we have found ! " as often as the thin Transparencies 
soar away towards the Inane. ^< These be our rarified 
Christianities and Faiths ! these be, for us, the permanent 
Foundations and firm Footings ! whereon, rising, we shall 
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soon over-look the Universe, and see through the Great 
Secret." So stands it written in the Evangel of Bubblery. 
Good-luck to ye, light-headed Aeronauts; may ye find 
plenteousness of Wind to support ye, whither ye go. 

Christianities and Faiths? ray simple brother! Thou 
shalt not believe in Actualities and Facts ; they are un- 
manageable, and enslave thy soul; but in the extracted 
Essences of them, which are manageable at will ; in these 
then, unless thou wouldst be still a servile Worm-of-the- 
dust, after the obsolete fashion. No longer shalt thou 
believe in Book, or Bible ; or, if thou must, then not in one 
Book, but in all books, or rather in such impalpable Gas, 
we say, as rises from them, after due process of sublima- 
tion, — - called by the Unscientific, * Laughing- Gas.' Inspi- 
ration ? why so great Ado about it ? thou thyself art Inspired 
only be Inflated, and canst make thine own Bibles, with 
the best of them : Bibles at least, in which thou mayest for 
the piety's sake, believe till thou — get time to make other. 
Nor shalt thou believe in the One Christ ; but, grander ! 
in the universe of Christs, of which thou art one ; or, best 
of all, in thyself, who bearest a Christ, of the newest-im- 
proved patent, in thine own bosom, as the Fire-fly carries 
his torch in his belly. In this mayest thou trust, quite 
piously, unbeholden to any Authority of God or Devil, 
save thine own; and therefore free. Doth the Fire-fly 
look to Sun, or Moon, or Stars, for light? He manufac- 
tures his light in his own belly ; and so shalt thou do, or 
be no Fire-fly, but doomed everlastingly to thy Grub-state. 
Take the Evangel of Bubblery, O my gropeling of a 
Brother ! and ** your eyes shall be opened," — so it is writ- 
ten of old ; opened, to see that man hath all Knowledge 
and Guidance in himself, would he but turn from other 
sources, and look right intently where — the Brahmins 
look. Very wonderful, very solemn to think of! that we 
are become Omniscients, though somewhat microscopic as 
yet; of the genus Omniscientcula, in Leuwenhoeck's 
nomenclature ; Divine Fire-flies, as we say, just bcgining 
to realize that ancient Promise of the Father-of-flies, " Ye 
shall be as gods." It is expected, I understand, that we 
shall work the Miracles over again, if indeed there were 
Miracles, when once we get our god-gear a little better 
adjusted ; which, I think, might be useful in verifying our 
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much-talked-of Missions, * Laughing-Gras Inspirations,' and 
claims to Divinityhood. 

And now, my poor undeveloped Brother ! wouldst thou 
put forth thy latent Omniscience, and play the god fit- 
tingly, as others? then, heed the Proprieties of the part, 
as Critics say. First, put from thee all those Matter-of-fact 
Books thou hast been delving in, — at least, study them 
not ; it doth not beseem a god to study. Only imagine 
a school-class of gods, sitting up there on a spray of Vapor, 
studying Horn-book ! to the merriment of all Olympus, I 
think. Thou shalt Know, without study, or be no god, 
neither godicule. Also, go not about, seeking diligently, 
like ^ blear-eyed Worm, and, by slow painful procesSi 
inquiring carefully of Fact after Fact, to nnd out Truth ; 
knino it at once, like a god, and have done with it. Canst 
thou not project all Truth forth from that Inspiration of 
thine, as other Bubbles are projected from water-and-soft- 
soap Effervescence ? Or, if unequal to such feat, take at 
second-hand the Bubbles that others have projected, and 
make them thine own, by Divine art of Parrotry ; whereof 
we have had discourse, upon a- time. Are not the Abso- 
lute, the Infinite, Unconditioned, Eloihim, the Me, and the 
not- Me, utterable by thee ? Utter them, then, and be Di- 
vine. It is questionable whether gods be allowed to speak 
Human sense — it is not so written in any new Evangel ; 
but theirs it is to give forth, from time to time, the hngest 
inflated Leviathan-of-a-thought, floundering in an ocean of 
foam. Whoso would know how huge, let him first catch 
it ; if he can. c. s. n. 
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Art. XIX. 
Literary Notices. 

1. History of France, from the earliest period to the present time; by 
M. Michelet, Professeur suppliant al a Faculty des Lettres, Professeur a 
L'Ecole normale, Chef de la Section Historiques aux Archives dii Roy- 
aume. Translated by G. H. Smith, F. G. S. New York: Appleton 
& Co., 200 Broadway. To be completed in twenty numbers. 

History seems to be the engrossing study of the day. Every 
week, some new historical work is announced, frequently from 
the pens of some of the most distinguished men in Europe. 
What science in modern times can boast greater names than 
Niebuhr, Neander, Ranke, Arnold, Hallam, Thirlwall, Bancroft, 
Ppescott, Guizot, Thiers, and Michelet. We are glad that such 
men have taken the field. No pursuit demands higher powers, 
severer labors, deeper penetration. The treasures of every intel- 
lectual field are laid under contribution for History ; philosophy, 
philology, geography and science. History has ceased to be 
amusing merely ; it is found to have a meaning and to be instruc- 
tive. The life of Abbot Sampson has some significance when 
treated by a master. Even yet we have comparatively very few 
good histories, probably for the reason that there have been very 
few minds fitted to write them. We are glad, however, that one 
great want has lately been supplied. There never has been, till 
recently, a good history of France. We have only seen the first 
number of Michelet in the reprint of the Messrs. Appletons, but 
from a perusal of this number, we have no doubt that literature 
has gained by the delay. It is always preferable that the history 
of a nation should be written by one of its citizens. This requisite 
is admirably filled in the author of the History of France. He 
is a true Frenchman. If his merits as a historian are individual, 
his faults may be fairly charged to the French spirit.' By educa- 
tion, also, and position, he is excellently fitted tor his task. His 
mind has been formed in the eclectic school of philosophy, the 
peculiarities of which may be distinctly traced in his work. M. 
Michelet commences with the earliest periods of the history of 
France, and devotes some chapters to the ancient Celts and Gauls ; 
and it is here, perhaps, as much as anywhere that he displays the 
characteristics of his style and of his mind. The sketch must 
necessarily be slisht from the poverty of materials and the vast 
extent of the field before him ; and yet from the allusions of the 
ancient writers, a very vivid picture is presented of these barbari- 
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ans, drawn with admirable skill and. presented with wonderful fe- 
licity of expression. The primitive features and elements of 
society among the Germans, Celts, Gauls, their restless temper 
and indiscreet, headlong valor, their incursions into Asia, Italy, 
Greece, the Cimbric campaign of Marius, the Gallic campaigns of 
Csesar, and the gradual emergence of Gaul from barbarism into 
civilization, and from a province to independence, are portrayed 
within the compass of a few pages, yet seemingly with consider- 
ble fulness and detail. The author interests us in the affaire of 
these barbarians, because he shows that he is himself interested 
in their character and fortunes. They are his ancestors, and he 
scarcely takes pains to conceal a little national vanity, sometimes 
exhibited at the expense of historical consistency. Thus the early 
Gauls are ^^ the most sympathetic and perfectible of the races of 
man." Although in war their " fruitless audacity " could effect 
nothing against the impenetrable masses of the ^^ Roman legions *' 
and "the terrible pilum," — although they had been twice driven 
from Italy, still "Hannibal wins his great battles with Gallic blood ; " 
and " when cut off from them in the south of Italy, cannot stir a 
step." " A Gaul formed the eloquence of the two great orators 
of the day, Caesar and Cicero," and " a Gallic hand impressed on 
art that impulse towards the gigantic, and ambition of the infinite, 
which, at a later day, launched forth the vaulted roofs of our 
cathedrals." However, these failings, if they are so, are very 
pardonable, and are amply redeemed by the many and various 
excellences of the author, and the general soundness of his views. 
It would be difRcult, we think, to name a work in modern times, 
which combines to such a degree, philosophical depth, extensive 
and minute research, and poetic fancy. 

In proof of the former, we may refer to the pages on the fall 
of the Empire, of the later to those on the Celtic character, and 
the fate of the Celtic races ; we leave the reader to be convinced 
on the other point, by a perusal of the work itself. One word as 
to the style. It is different from any thing we remember to have 
read. Though very simple it is graphic, and poetic with scarcely 
any imagery. It resembles lively and animated conversatioD 
rather than historical composition. It is as easy and brilliant as 
Cousin\ without being so inflated ; as pointed and finished as 
Bancioft^s, though not so labored. His genius and spirit cannot 
be weighed down by his erudition. He is always master of his 
materials, and writes like one fresh from the scenes he portrays. 
One of the most striking peculiarities of M. Michelet, however, 
is the manner in which he blends the narrative and the philoso- 
phy of history. There are no reflections after the facts are col- 
lected, nor any process of reasoning to get at the reason of the 
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facts. The facts and the reason go together. He seizes both 
at a glance. Every thing is spontaneous, nothing labored nor 
reflective. It is this which gives so much brilliancy to his pages, 
and which affords such continual stimulus to the mental activity 
of the reader. We await with some impatience the appearance of 
the second number, and feel that we are conferring a favor upon 
such of our readers as have not heard of the work, by calling 
their attention to it, and advising them to procure a copy, in the 
beautiful reprint of Messrs. Appletons, 

2. Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. Second edition. 
London, &c. 1844. 12 mo. pp. 394. 

This may be called a remarkable book. It is an attempt to 
combine the latest discoveries in the difierent branches of science 
into a theory of creation — of the agents and processes by which 
the present system of the material universe has been evolved. 
This is done in no spirit of presumption we should judge, and yet 
by a mind that shrinks not from the most startling opinions, 
and from the boldest conclusions. The author is evidently under 
no fear of excommunication, and no restraint of creed. And 
yet he is evidently a Theist, and a reverent one. The work is 
distinguished by candid and patient argument, and an interesting, 
and to many, perhaps, novel array of facts. If we should 
designate any part of it which appears to us now as rather weak 
and inconclusive, it is the chapter upon '^ the Macleay system.** 
Of course, we are not qualified to criticise the work upon scien- 
tific premises, but admitting these to be fairly laid down, we 
must say, that the author has made out an ingenious and a strong 
argument. If his positions are true, we do not see that they will 
destroy any thing vital in our faith, as Theists or as Christians — 
certainly they cannot shake any thing that is true. If on the other 
hand, his conclusions are lame, his theory crude or false, his 
arguments specious, then time and truth will make the exposure. 
We deem this the best method of meeting all novel and startling 
propositions. It is true that error in a plausible dress may do 
some harm before it is discovered. But this is one of the evils 
inseparable from free inquiry, and cannot be avoided without the 
sacrifice of that fundamental principle, with all its blessings. On 
the other hand, however startling it may be, we are deliberately 
convinced that *^ there is no such thing as a dangerous truth." 
In this spirit we would salute the volume before us. Upon its 
truth or its falsity, we are not prepared to decide. We like the 
tone in which it is written, and deem it well worthy the attention 
of every student of nature — for even if its theory is false, its 
facts will be found interesting and instructive. 
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Art. XX. 
Philosophy ami Theology. 

DuRiNo^the last few years, our commuDity has manifested 
a lively interest in philosophical pursuits. We can trace 
very plainly the effects of that taste which the importation 
of French and German literature, a few years ago, has 
served to awaken. Besides her historians, her poets, and 
her artists, New England has now, at least, one philos- ^ 
opher. Journals, devoted to philosophy and kindred 
pursuits, are conducted by men of different schools, and 
find a fair support among us. American translations and 
reprints of the works of distinguished philosophical writers 
in Europe, meet with a ready sale, and in our universities 
the study of speculative philosophy has been entrusted to 
the direction of our soundest thinkers. The habits of 
thought, formed by a study of some philosophical system, 
may be detected in every department of the literature of the 
country ; the elements of Kantianism in history, transcen- 
dentalism in poetry, eclecticism in religious literature and 
reviews. It is not difficult even to interest '' a popular 
audience " in the discussion of tenets belonging to specula- 
tive philosophy. Some of our readers perhaps may remem* 
ber the crowded assemblies that listened to the lectures of 
a celebrated professor, a few winters since, before a literary 
institution of this city. 

This tendency is not surprising. We have arrived at a 
point, in our intellectual culture, which must come to every 
nation. Philosophy is a natural want of the human mind. 
Without it, the cycle of its development is not complete. 
It has sprung from the intellectual soil of every people. 
There is implanted in human nature a tendency which 
cannot be satisfied without speculative coherence in its 
views of the universe. The mysteries, which the contem* 
plation of nature perpetually presents to us, possess a 
charm that has always allured the keenest intellects, and 
brought into action the noblest powers of the soul. If we 
would seek the commencement of the historv^ of philoso- 
phy, we must go back to the early twilight of civilization. 
The priests of Egypt had their esoteric doctrines ; the 
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Persians, their solution of the origin of evil; while in 
India the judgment of immobility, which seems to have 
arrested the development of all the active powers of the 
soul, could not hold back the tendency to speculation. 
Almost all the phases of modern philosophy were repre- 
«. sented there, under Indian forms, and from an Indian 
point of view. The restless activity of the Grecian mind 
was not more strongly manifested, in its various govern- 
ments, and its thirst for conquest, than in its wealth of 
philosophical theories, and in the rapid development of 
schools which exhausted the capacity of progress, in that 
line, for a thousand years. The national life was equally 
incarnated in Plato and Pericles, in Aristotle and Alex- 
ander. Even in the Middle Ages, under the jealous eye 
of the church, heresies springing from opposition to the 
dominant philosophy, continually needed to be checked. 
With regard to the present rank of philosophy in the repub- 
lic of letters, we need hardly speak. It is placed at the 
summit of mental cultivation. The importance which, since 
the Reformation, it has attained, among the cultivated 
nations of Europe, seems to justify the remark of a Ger- 
man writer, that " in the new hierarchy of the understanding, 
the philosophical is the apostolic chair, and philosophers 
are the cardinals." 

It becomes an interesting and important question, then, 
What is the effect of thi^ tendency to philosophy upon 
religious truth? or, in other words, What is the connection 
between philosophy and religion ? We cannot expect, 
within the limits of one article, to do any thing more than 
to point out the general features of this relation, without 
stopping to examine the question in all its details. In the 
first place, then, we may remark that, whatever increases 
the general cultivation of the mind, improves our sensibility 
to religious impressions, and enlarges our capacity for 
religious ideas. None of our readers, probably, will dispute 
this proposition with us, and it hardly needs illustration. 
The progress of science has always added strength to the 
religious convictions of the devout spirit, and developed, 
in a clearer light, the characteristics which reason and reve- 
lation ascribe to the Deity. We have, for instance, an 
idea of the infinite. It is a necessary judgment of the 
intellect, is implied in our reasonings, and is indispensable 
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to oar conception of God. It is not, however, an idea 
which we can connpletely comprehend. It exists as a mere 
sign, a barren affirmation, until it is brought out clearly 
into consciousness, and strengthened by the aid of some 
positive conceptions of the finite, with which it may be 
contrasted. How powerfully has astronomy done this! 
It is when the magnificent conception of the immensity 
and grandeur of the material universe is awakened in us; 
when we become acquainted with the vast scale upon 
which this system of nature is constructed ; when thought 
endeavors to seize the boundaries of that expanse in which 
the solar system is but a speck, which no figures can 
express, and beyond which no instruments can reach; 
it is then, and by contrast with this finite which science 
has explored, and at the grandeur of whose discoveries 
the imaginaton is overpowered, that the intellect feels 
oppressed, and bows with religious awe before the idea of 
the infinite. So, also, with our conception of the omnipo- 
tence of God. Every one feels conscious of such an idea. 
It is from a necessity of our intellectual nature that we 
ascribe it to the Deity. Without it, he would not be God. 
Yet who comprehends the significance of the term, till he 
has formed some conception of the stupendous force that 
has disposed worlds into systems, and that moves, and 
guides, and governs all the complicated machinery of the 
universe ! Again ; how has our idea of the wisdom of the 
Deity been extended and enlarged, by an acquaintance 
with the simplicity of arrangement exhibited by the geom- 
etry of the heavens, and the nice adjustment between the 
forces that sustain the universe, or by the innumerable 
instances of skill and adaptation, furnished by physiology 
and natural history. Whatever has increased our knowl- 
edge of the works of the Creator, has deepened and added 
strength to our conceptions of his nature and his attributes. 
Such is the intimate and beneficial relation which science 
sustains to religion. But the same reasons that we have 
urged to prove this position, may, we think, with equal 
force be urged in behalf of the claims of philosophy. 

First, however, to guard against misapprehension, let us 
define what we mean by speculative philosophy. Many, 
we are persuaded, look upon it as merely a dry system 
of metaphysics, a mass of baseless speculations, concerned 
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with inquiries, for instance, as to the nature of spiriti thq 
cause 01 motion, or the medium of connection between the 
soul and the outward world. So far, however, is this from 
being the case, nothing has tended more to banish such 
questions from the learned world, than the progress of 
philosophy. We define philosophy, the complete scieqoe 
of human nature, the resolution of all human experience 
to order. Its ultimate aim is to explain the human mind, 
to define its powers, determine its tendencies, and unfold 
its laws. This is no barren study. It demands, not only 
an examination of consciousness, but also an acquaintance 
with the whole circle of science. We cannot completely 
know the powers of the mind, till we have some den- 
nite conception of the products of its energy. In fact| a- 
complete criticism of' the laws of thought, itself, cannot be 
reached by a pure psychological analysis, by an examina- 
tion of the thinking subject alone. Our theories, to be 
entitled to the claim of scientific accuracy, must be framed 
with reference to the developments of thought in some 
department of knowledge. No dispute, for instance, has 
more deeply agitated the philosophical world, than the 
question as to the origin of many of our ideas. We have 
no intention of raising that question here, but only wish to 
remark, that a complete discussion of it is possible, only on 
condition of carefully examining the characteristics of those 
ideas, as they form part of the structure of many of the 
sciences. It is clearly in this way alone, that those peculi- 
arities, which are the subjects of discussion, can be fully 
brought to view. 

But a complete science of human nature must develop 
something more than a theory of ideas. All the phases of 
social, moral, and political life, are the outward expression 
of some tendency of the soul, and of course furnish mate* 
rials for philosophical science. The ultimate aim of phi- 
losophy, then, is to elevate the science of human nature into 
universal science. The field of its research includes the 
whole domain of history, poetry, and art. Philosophy, 
then, is not any particular science ; it docs not deal with 
that mass of details, a complete and searching study of 
which is indispensable to establish a separate science. It 
is only concerned with the laws of scientific progress, with 
those intellectual conceptions which may be detected in the 
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the solar system is but a speck, which no figures can 
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edge of the works of the Creator, has deepened and added 
strength to our conceptions of his nature and his attributes. 
Such is the intimate and beneficial relation which science 
sustains to religion. But the same reasons that we have 
urged to prove this position, may, we think, with equal 
force be urged in behalf of the claims of philosophy. 

First, however, to guard against misapprehension, let us 
define what we mean by speculative philosophy. Many, 
we are persuaded, look upon it as merely a dry system 
of metaphysics, a mass of baseless speculations, concerned 
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with inqniries, for instance, as to the nature of spiriti the 
cause of motion, or the medium of connection between the 
soul and the outward world. So far, however, is this from 
being the case, nothing has tended more to banish such 
questions from the learned world, than the progress of 
philosophy. We define philosophy, the complete science 
of human nature, the resolution of all human experience 
to order. Its ultimate aim is to explain the human mind, 
to define its powers, determine its tendencies, and unfold 
its laws. This is no barren stady. It demands, not only 
an examination of consciousness, but also an acquaintance 
with the whole circle of science. We cannot completely 
know the powers of the mind, till we have some den- 
nite conception of the products of its energy. In fact| a 
complete criticism of' the laws of thought, itself, cannot be 
reached by a pure psychological analysis, by an examina- 
tion of the thinking subject alone. Our theories, to be 
entitled to the claim of scientific accuracy, must be framed 
with reference to the developments of thought in some 
department of knowledge. No dispute, for instance, has 
more deeply agitated the philosophical world, than the 
question as to the origin of many of our ideas. We have 
no intention of raising that question here, but only wish to 
remark, that a complete discussion of it is possible, only on 
condition of carefully examining the characteristics of those 
ideas, as they form part of the structure of many of the 
sciences. It is clearly in this way alone, that those peculi- 
arities, which are the subjects of discussion, can be fully 
brought to view. 

But a complete science of human nature must develop 
something more than a theory of ideas. All the phases of 
social, moral, and political life, are the outward expression 
of some tendency of the soul, and of course furnish mate- 
rials for philosophical science. The ultimate aim of phi- 
losophy, then, is to elevate the science of human nature into 
universal science. The field of its research includes the 
whole domain of history, poetry, and art. Philosophy, 
then, is not any particular science ; it does not deal with 
that mass of details, a complete and searching study of 
which is indispensable to establish a separate science. It 
is only concerned with the laws of scientific progress, with 
those intellectual conceptions which may be detected in the 
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fandaraental propositions upon which science is founded, 
and that ideal element which, although necessary to the 
very structure of science itself, forms also a portion of the 
philosophy of the human mind. The relation of philoso- 
phy to religion is, in principle, similar to the relation it 
bears to science. We understand by it a full examination 
of the religious element in human nature, a complete 
exhibition of the laws of its development, and a view of 
the harmony of its doctrines, with the conclusions drawn 
from other provinces of scientific thought. The philosophy 
of religion, then, no less than the philosophy of science, is 
indispensable to a thorough acquaintance with the laws 
and capacities of our nature. The spheres of the philoso- 
pher and the theologian cannot be completely disjoined. 
The one, engaged in a profound study of thought and of 
the human faculties, cannot rest satisfied till he has attained 
an idea of the highest objects of thought, to an idea of 
God, and duty, and eternal order, — thus giving to philoso- 
phy a theological aim ; while the other cannot consider his 
science as completely established until he has discovered, in 
the very constitution of the human mind, a capacity for 
religious ideas, and a necessity for religious cultivation, — 
thus giving to theology a philosophical basis. 

It will be our desire, in the remainder of this article, to 
exhibit those points where the convergent lines of philoso- 
phy and theology meet and blend ; and the influence which 
must be exerted by philosophical study upon theological 
speculations. 

In the first place, we wish to speak of the influence of 
philosophy in reconciling faith and knowledge. Religion 
springs from a primary and indestructible want of human 
nature. In its original character, it is, if we may so express 
it, a spiritual instinct in the soul. Its foundation is a sense 
of dependence on a higher power ; its central principle is 
faith. Side by side with its spiritual want, exists another 
element, which gives the mind a reflective tendency, which 
impels it to know, or, in other words, to account to itself 
for its ideas and its faith. This latter tendency, felt in 
some degree by every man, can only be satii*fied when 
religion i;^ raised from its primitive state as an instinct, and 
established as an idea. Now, until the demands of both 
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these indisputable tendencies of the soul are satisfied, the 
growth and development of the mind is not complete. Of 
what use could be a belief in God, if reason discovers it to 
be nothing but a phantasm raised by human weakness? 
What support could be drawn from failh in Providence, 
if it be found to depend on a necessity of our sensitive 
nature ; or what efficacy would there be in prayer, if it be 
felt that the object of our supplications is not a real being, 
capable of understanding and satisfying our wants, but 
merely a law of the soul ? '* Bather, would not the world, 
with its thousand contradictions, strike us with astonishment, 
if we could not see the eternal light glimmer through all its 
phenomena, and feel, from all around, an intimation of 
the great, first, and enduring Cause ? " The repose of the 
soul upon its religious nature imperiously demands, 
then, not only that this universal tendency to worship shall 
be shown to be an innate element of its nature, but it 
requires also a demonstration of the reality of the object of 
worship. Not only must we be conscious of a sense of 
obligation imposed by a moral law, but reason must dis- 
cover grounds for faith in that eternal order towards which 
all things tend, and from which the moral law derives its 
sanction. Besides that *' longing after immortality," which 
we recognise as a primitive instinct in our constitution, 
we must feel that evory thing which we know of our 
capacities, every thing which, by the light of nature, reason 
can discover as to our destiny, awakes in us an idea of 
eternal life, and confirms the spontaneous prophecy of 
the soul. Religion grounded in mere feeling, may in 
periods of excitement, when under the influence of a luxu- 
riant flow of spirits, and when the voice of the intellect is 
still, be completely satisfactory to us. But a religion upon 
which we may rely, in every state of mind, which can 
cheer us in despondency, and console us in seasons of 
gloom, must be ever before us a firmly founded law, 
resting not merely on the uncertain basis of sensibility, but 
established on a foundation, as immovable as our surest 
ideas. Let us not be understood by these remarks, to 
undervalue the argument for religion drawn from its satis- 
fying the instinctive wants of our constitution. A reli- 
gion purely rational, which should aim to reach the heart 
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only through the head, would fail of accomplishing the 
end for which it is designed. What we contend for, is, 
that religion should satisfy all the cravings of our nature ; that 
it must be able to subdue the intellect as well as engage 
the heart, that it must be shown to have, so to speak, its 
objective as well as subjective side. Now to do this is, 
in part, at least, the work of philosophy. 

Perhaps, however, we shall be able to see more clearly 
into the subject, by attending to the influence which must 
be exerted upon theology by our theory concerning the 
origin of knowledge. This is, in every system of philoso^ 
phy, the all-important point. D'Alembert called it the 
" terrible question of metaphysics." No problem which 
we can raise, in the whole circle of science, has such 
important corollaries xlepending upon its solution. Among 
other consequences, it involves the question as to the 
capacity of the mind for religious ideas. If we look back 
through the whole history of philosophical speculation, we 
shall and that its direction toward spiritualism or material- 
ism, has been determined according to its account of the 
foundation and origin of knowledge. The solution that 
has been uniformly offered bv one party among philosophers, 
is, that all our ideas are resolvable into sensations. Accord- 
ing to them, the mind is purely passive in the acquisition 
of knowledge. It is a mere susceptibility to impressions 
from without, destitute of any inherent tendencies, without 
primarily any distinctive nature. According to this view, 
it could scarcely be said, that there is any principle belong- 
ing to our nature that can combine the scattered impressions 
of sense into a harmonious whole, and thus give unity to 
our consciousness. All our ideas are transformed sensa- 
tions ; the very capa^Hties of mind itself, but internal mod- 
ifications of our sensitive nature. Reflection, attention, 
memory, the power of generalization, are not faculties of 
the intellect, existing indepemlent of experience, and 
employed by the mind as instruments in the formation of 
new ideas ; but these faculties are themselves the result of 
sensations ; they are more refined internal affections of the 
sensibility ; the recurrence, in a more sublimated state, of 
some former impressions upon the organs of sense. This 
is not too strong a statement. We have before us, at this 
moment, the original statement of these pinciples, in terms.' 
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as strong as we have used. Now, it needs no very severe 
logic to draw, from these premises, the conclusions which 
they contain,, as to the sphere and limits of knowledge. If 
" every idea is chimerical that cannot attach itself to its 
sensible archetype,'- if " every expression which cannot find 
an external and sensible- object to which it can establish its 
affinity, is destitute of signification," (we use the precise 
words of an exponent of this system,) what foundation have 
we for the idea of God ? The senses acquaint us only 
with finite existence ; what room, then, is there, in such a 
system, for an idea of the infinite? By impressions upon 
our senses from the material world, we acquire a notion 
merely of appearances, of changes, of antecedents, and 
consequents ; how, then, in such a system, can we acquire 
the idea of a cause ? we do not say, of a first and eternal 
cause merely, but of any cause. How is the conception 
of a cause possible ? If human nature be a mere blank 
capacity, and is, previous to education, as susceptible of 
one impression as another, what reason have we for the 
conception of a moral law, to which all intelligences are 
subject, that has a right to command our allegiance? 
There is no possible way, if we start from such a view of 
the origin of knowledge, to reconcile our logic with 
religion. No modification of this materialistic philosophy 
can harmonize with the faith which religion demands of us. 
Before we can admit any idea which belongs to the sphere 
of religion, within the circle of knowledge, we must adopt 
some element into our reasoning, which can be drawn 
from a spiritual philosophy alone. Take, for instance, the 
argument from design, to demonstrate the existence of 
God. The argument, as it has often been conducted, fails 
in an essential point. Leaving outof view the fact, that, upon 
the rigid principles of the philosophy of sensation, it is 
impossible to attain the abstract idea of cause ; even grant- 
ing that, from the various exhibitions of wisdom and intel- 
ligence in the construction of the universe, we may arrive 
at the conclusion that the designer of this admirable order, 
must have possessed intelligence; still we cannot prove 
his unity or infinity. The system of nature, so far as we 
are acquainted with it, is finite, and we cannot reason 
from a finite effect to an infinite cause. But any argument 
which fails in demonstrating the infinity of the cause of 
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nature, must fail in demonstrating bis edtf^existende ; and 
consequently! we cannot prove that there has not been a 
series of dependent causes, each in turn derived from a 
preceding cause. The only remedy for this radical defect 
in the proof from design, taken exclusively, is the introduc- 
tion into the argument, of an a priori principle, drawn 
from the laws and constitution of the inteUect itselL A 
severe examination of the laws of thought discovers to uBj 
that the self-existence and infinity of the power that 
sustains the universe, is a postulate of reason. It is an 
idea of wliich the clear statement is sufficient, the truth of 
which is seen by intuition, and which cannot be strength- 
ened bv any ratiocination. It is, if we may so speak, a 
form of our thought, when applied to the argument as to 
the first cause. Whatever hypothesis we adopt as to the 
origin or primal cause of the universe, we cannot rid our- 
selves of this necessary law of reason. We must predicate 
self-existence and infinity of something. If we take up 
the atheistic theory, and deny an intelligent cause, we 
must still admit that nature, the material universe, is self- 
existent and infinite. Now,, introduce this fundamental 
conception of reason with the argument from design, and 
it becomes complete and satisfactory. It will then rest on: 
the very nature of reason, as well as on the testimony of 
experience. But this conception, so essential to the valid- 
of the proof, is at utter variance with the whole fabric 
the philosophy we are considering. In its vocabulary 
there is no meaning to the term, a priori laws of reason ; for 
prior to experience, the intellect is a mere blank, a capao* 
ity alone for receiving whatever may be conveyed through 
the senses. There is no necessity of multiplying instances 
to prove the weakness of its philosophy in establishing the 
validity of our religious notions. Religion deals entirely 
with questions beyond the reach of the senses, and conse- 
quently before the inexorable law of the philosophy of 
sensation, every question, with which religion is concerned, 
must be banished into the region of chimera and supersti- 
tion. Let it not be said, however, that this point is of no 
practical importance ; that it affects merely the manner of 
stating the argument for religion, but cannot weaken any 
person's religious convictions. There are many, no doubt, 
who do not need the results of reflection to strengthen 
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their faith. ^^ They never feel the burden of doubt, nor 
heed the aid of philosophy to explain the mysteries of their 
being. On their virgin souls no blight can fall, and they 
will pass upward unstained by the breath of unbelief." 
The world, however, is not made up of such as these. 
There are those of colder temperaments, who feel the spon* 
taneous impulses of a common nature less, and distrust 
them more, and who, of course, can repose only on the 
conclusions of their intellect. And it is they who need to 
be preserved from the influence of a philosophy, before 
which they will surely fall. We are at no loss for instances 
to establish this point. The theory of knowledge which 
Hume adopted, necessarily resulted in his scepticism. He 
applied, with unsparing rigor, the laws of evidence with 
which his philosophy furnished him, to all the departments 
of thought ; and of course concluded, to use his sarcasm, 
that <' our most holy religion is founded on faith, and not 
on reason." Had Gibbon been under the influence of a 
nobler philosophy, his pages would have been free from 
many of those sneers at virtue and disinterestedness, and 
that calm contempt of religion, with which they are now 
defiled. The whole literature of the age of Louis XIV. 
and XV., was poisoned by a false philosophy. The tone 
of thought, among the higher orders, may be gathered from 
a remark of Madame Du DefTand, in a letter to Voltaire, 
upon learning that he was engaged in a discussion on the 
existence of God: "Do not weary yourself, my dear 
Voltaire, with metaphysical reasonings upon unintelligible 
matters. Can we communicate, or can we entertain, any 
ideas which we do not receive through our senses ? " 

At whatever period of the world we find this system 
obtaining sway, the evidences of its blighting influences 
may be discovered in every department of literature. Un- 
der its domination, art can only attain a stunted growth, 
and poetry is deprived of its sweet and mysterious faith. 
Its religion may be seen in the " System of Nature;" its 
morality in the Maxims of Rochefoucauld, and in Helvetius's 
" Sur I'Esprit." The dignity of human nature is sacrificed 
before it. When Helvetius contended that pleasure was 
the sole motive of all actions, and that the sense of touch 
was so necessary to the education of the human faculties, 
that the species would have been still wandering in the 
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forest had man been created with hoofs instead of wrists, 
Voltaire declared that he told the secret of all the world. 
Cicero long ago remarked, that in the schools of EpicuruSi 
in his day, the names of Lycnrgus and Solon, of Miltiades 
and Epaminondas, were never mentioned ; so terrible a 
fact is heroism and disinterestedness for the contemplation 
of sensualism.^ And nothing, perhaps, illustrates better 
the utter degradation of morals that characterized the period 
preceding the downfall of the Roman republic, than the 
general deification of Epicurus, whose image, according to 
Cicero, was preserved not only in pictures, but engraven 
on the cups and rings of the household servants.^ A very 
just comparison between the moral tone of this philosophy 
and that of some of the ancient pagans, has been drawn 
by Addison. <* It is impossible," says he, <^ to read a pas- 
sage in Plato, or Tully, and a thousand other ancient 
moralists, without being a greater and a better man. On 
the contrary, I could never read any of our modish French 
authors, or those of our own country who are the imitators 
and admirers of that nation, without being for some time 
out of humor with mysell and at every thing about me. 
Their business is to depreciate human nature, and to con* 
sider it under the worst appearances ; they give mean 
interpretations and base motives to the worthiest actions. 
In shorty they endeavor to make no distinction between 
man and man, or between the species of man, and that of 
brutes." ^ We do not say, that all who have adopted the 
ultra premises to which we have alluded, are atheists, or 
indifferent to religion ; such, at least, have not been their 
professions, and we know that many of the warmest partisans 
of this philosophy have been dignitaries of the church. But, 
in many cases, it is to be feared that the palpable incon- 
sistency has been relieved by a belief that the essence of 
religion consists in mystery, and is therefore incomprehen- 
sible by human faculties. The only reconciliation that can 
be effected between such a man and his religion, must be 
obtained by some such position as this ; for it is useless 
to talk of a man's holding one truth in philosophy on 
grounds which his reason approves, and assenting to an 

1 De Fin. lib. i. ^ De Fin. lib. v; see also Niebuhr, iv. p. 201. 
3 Tatler, 108. Stewart, vi. 103. 
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entirely different onn in religion. The spheres of philoso- 
phy and religion are so intimately connected, that false 
premises in the one, must produce false conclusions in the 
other ; and the manner, in which the principles we adopt 
in either department must affect our conclusions in the 
other province, furnishes a criterion by which we may 
judge of the truth or soundness of those principles them- 
selves. 

We have seen to what result the theory of knowledge, 
which has been supported by a large class of philosophers, 
must inevitably tend. A sensual and materialistic system 
of philosophy, selfishness and utilitarianism in morals, and, 
if the principles be rigidly adhered to, scepticism in 
religion, are the logical development of the position that 
the senses are the only source of knowledge. Change that 
proposition, and the whole complexion of the theories of 
morals, and philosophy, and religion, will be changed also. 
If, after a cautious and profound analysis of our ideas, we 
assume, as the starting-point, that experience is the occa- 
sion, instead of the cause, of all of our knowledge, that 
the mind itself has faculties the operation of which is 
implied in our fundamental ideas, that sensible impressions 
are only the exciting causes which call these faculties into 
action, the prospect of the whole field of knowledge will 
be changed as if the wand of a spiritual magician had been 
waved over it. The whole tendency of thought is directed 
to spiritualism. The icy grasp of materialism, which 
freezes all the pulses of feeling, yields to a genial warmth. 
A system of philosophy may, then, be logically raised, in 
which man may be viewed as superior to nature ; the inspi- 
rations of poetry and art, as something more than impres- 
sions upon the outward sense; and religion, instead of 
being considered a mere chimera unworthy a place in the 
domain of science, be looked upon as a development of 
the highest faculties of the soul. The recognition of the 
double origin of knowledge, as the fundamental truth in 

Ehilosophy, affords the only basis sufficiently broad for the 
armonious development of every principle of our nature. 
A man may then be master of all his ideas. His logic will 
not be the implacable foe of his faith. He may face his 
convictions with a calm eye, and feel assured that they rest 
upon a foundation as immovable as the very laws of his 
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being. Under the direction of those laws of thought, which 
materialism presents, reason may demand of religion its 
passport to belief, may desire to know the sense to which 
its evidence is addressed ; but a philosophy founded on a 
correct theory of knowledge, reverse* this unnatural order. 
It shows that religion resides in us, not only as an ineradi- 
cable feeling, but that the great ideas which it supposes, 
are implied in every exercise of thought ; that all around 
us is the infinite ; that we cannot think, without an implied 
recognition of something absolute, some independent law • 
on which the exercise of intellect depends; that every 
question we raise, every thought we create, leads at last to 
the great mystery of the universe, before which it is the 
highest office of, reason to bow and adore. Under such a 
system, religion may become rational, because reason itself 
may become religious. No attempts are needed to bridge 
the chasm between what we know, and what we feel. 
Religious ideas have their root in reason, and reli^ous 
feeling in the nature of the soul ; and they can be displaced 
only by that " consistent scepticism " which strikes at the 
root of all certainty and all knowledge. 

But, it may be urged that the importance of correct 
opinions in philosophy, may be necessary where the light 
of nature is our only guide, but that the question becomes 
unimportant when revelation is taken into the account. 
We need not speculate upon religion ; we know ; truth is 
revealed to us. We do not want philosophy ; we have 
Christianity. This, of course, opens the question as to the 
relation between philosophy and revealed religion. We 
might reply, in the first place, that the possibility of any 
religion at sdl, is a question preliminary to the consideration 
of revelation. And this, as we have shown, is a problem 
which is intimately affected by our philosophical views. 
The man who, on philosophical grounds, denies that reli- 
gious ideas can form a portion of knowledge, cannot be 
reached with arguments drawn from the sublimity of the 
truths which revelation exhibits, nor from their harmony 
with the wants of his nature. He admits no such princi- 
ple of reasoning. You might as well talk to, him of the 
objects of a sixth sense. His intellect, encased in the 
armor of sensualism, is impervious to such weapons. He 
can only be convinced of the truth of revelation, by the 
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historical evidence of the existence of its founder ; the truth 
of bis miracles, and the probability that his doctrines have 
been transmitted to us in their original purity ; a mode of 
defending the gospel, in which, when addressed to such 
minds, we have little confidence. Hume has shown that, 
in such cases, it is much easier to attack the credibility of 
miracles, than to yield conclusions drawn from a study of 
the human mind. At least then, so far as scepticism is 
ooncerned, a false philosophy must be disarmed with its 
own Weapons, before the claims of Christianity can be 
successfully advanced. But we think we can show that, 
besides being necessary for the defence of revelation, 
philosophy has an important connection with our views of 
revelation itself. There are some points, of course, where 
the teachings of revelation are ultimate. We cannot go 
beyond them. The great truth, for instance, of the paternal 
character of God, is an idea which the unassisted reason 
could never have attained. No induction, from any facts 
within our knowledge^ could have reached it. The strong 
light of revelation must first be thrown upon nature, 
before natural facts can be seen to bear the impress of 
Divine love. Philosophy, before the Saviour, had attained 
a dim and unsteady conception of the goodness of God. 
Plato exhausted all the richness of his fancy and the lofti- 
ness of his diction, to prove that God was the Supreme 
Good. But between this conception, and the truth, that 
God is the universal Father, there is all the difference that 
exists between Plato ai^d Jesus, between the loftiest philos- 
ophy and the purest religion. We admit, then, that in 
revelation philosophy has been helped over problems which, 
by its own strength, it could not solve; but what we 
contend for, is> that the conception we form of the meaning 
of the truths of revelation, depends in a great measure on 
otur cultivation of mind, or, in other words, on our peculiar 
philosophical views. The doctrines of Christianity are 
stated in words ; but the mere reading of those words does 
not give a man clear conceptions of the depth and 
meaning of the truths themselves, any more than the 
mere reading of the words of Newton's Principia, or 
Laplace^s Mecanique Celeste, would give him correct 
Odnceptions of the magnitude and importance of the math- 
ematioal propositions demonstrated there. Why is it that 
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we believe that Christianity, as a religion, can never be 
superseded ? Because we believe that the system of mo- 
rality it teaches, and the worship it demands, are the ideas 
of worship and morality for all ages. To whatever degree 
of intellectual or spiritual advancement we may attain, we 
can never exhaust, and never get beyond, the. sublime and 
simple truths revealed by the Saviour. His religion was a 
system of principles capable of the widest application, and 
of indefinite expansion. It assists the growth of the mind, 
— grows with it. At the very time that it furnishes the 
elements of human progress, we distinctly see that, with all 
the increased capacities resulting from progress, we can 
never exhaust the materials contained in Christianity. A 
thorough conviction of this truth is of infinite importance in 
strengthening our religious convictions, and our faith in 
revelation. And the discovery of this very truth, is the 
work of philosophy. It is not a doctrine of revelation 
itself, but is drawn from an acquaintance with the laws of 
progress. It is the humble confession of reason to revelar 
lion, that the highest office of philosophy is to increase our 
susceptibility* to religion, and that its loftiest ambition is 
satisfied with bringing the light of its researches to bear 
upon the interpretation of that truth, of which the Son was 
the appointed messenger. ^ 

Our philosophy, then, will be, to a great extent, the 
interpreter of Christianity. It will translate the words of 
revelation in harmony with the conclusions which we may 
form of the human mind, its wants and its capacities. 
Whether, in the first instance, we derive the foundation of 
our philosophical views from Christianity, or from reason, 
still the same tendency exists in the mind to reconcile the 
teachings of revelation with the developments of this phil- 
osophical creed. Take the doctrine of salvation, for 
instance. Christianity, one would think, is explicit upon 
this point. And yet, about no question in theology, is the 
church more divided than about the teaching of Scripture 
in relation to it. There is every modification of opinion as 
to its meaning, extent, and mode. And every one of the 
various hues and shades of belief, respecting it, is depen- 
dent upon, or connected with, some system of philosophy, 
of which this view forms a component part. Let a man, 
through the prejudices of education, derive from Scripture 
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the notion of original sin, with its satellites, a corrapted 
nature, a vicarious atonement, and an angry God, and be 
cannot adopt, in perfect good faith, a spiritual philosophy 
in its full extent. He cannot believe in the freedom of the 
will; he cannot conceive the possibility of drawing a 
system of ethics from the study of a sinful consciousness ; 
be cannot consistently see, in a depraved nature, the germs 
of worship and faith in God. On the other hand, no man 
who, from the study of the will, of consciousness, and of 
the original instincts of human nature, has arrived at a faith 
in freedom, at a conception of moral obligation, and a 
belief that religion is founded on a law of the soul, can see 
in revelation a doctrine which sets at naught all the con- 
clusions of his intellect, to say nothing of the sensibilities of 
his heart. Men are never wilfully illogical or inconsistent 
in their opinions ; and surely no man in his senses would 
attempt to reconcile propositions so fundamentally incon- 
gruous. Before Pelagius and Augustine can agree, Pela- 
gius must abandon his philosophy, or Augustine must give 
up his faith. But this fundamental difference as to the 
nature of salvation, affects also the question as to the mode. 
And here again, the influence of philosophy is involved. 
The corollary of the first view we have mentioned, is, that 
salvation is instantaneous and supernatural, effected upon 
man, not in him, and by himself; a work in which he is 
an instrument, not an agent ; in which he is passive, not ac- 
tive. If salvation is thus instantaneous and final, where is 
the room for progress ? Where is that intimate harmony 
between virtue and religion which philosophy sees intui- 
tively, and which Christianity implies on every page ? If 
the essence of salvation does not consist in |being formed 
in the image of Jesus, that is, in the practice of the loftiest 
virtue, where is the incentive to take him as our pattern ? 
and what hope may we indulge of ever attaining to his per- 
fection, if we must view him as the Infinite Father ? The 
philosophy which the spirit of Christianity in the world has 
helped to form, and the conclusions to which the study of 
man, as he has been affected by Christianity, has led, rise 
in rebellion against such a construction of the words of rev- 
elation. They cannot harmonize. Between them there is 
a great gulf fixed. 

If we reflect, too, upon our conception of the Deity him- 
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self, we shall find that our interpretation of the Scripture 
teachings, as to his character and attributes, is greatly modi* 
fied by the tone of our philosophy. Much of the purity of 
thought, upon the other essential points of Christian doc- 
trine, depends upon our fundaniental conceptions of God 
himself. We are taught in the New Testament that ** God 
is a spirit ; " but how few are there whose views of the nature 
of the Divine Being are not formed after the idea of the 
Old Testament, whose conceptions attach themselves to the 
qualities of gross power and material force ; and who, conse- 
quently, never pass through the Jewish, and attain a Chris- 
tian idea of God. One of the most difficult things which 
the mind has to contend against, in forming a demiite na- 
tion of the nature of the Deity, is the conflict between the 
senses and the reason. The senses always tend to anthro- 
pomorphism, to some limitation of form, and some precise 
idea of place ; views which the cultivated reason, of course, 
rejects with abhorrence. The root of this difficulty lies in 
the constant association of the philosophical ideas of sub- 
stance and being, with matter and organization, and can be 
eradicated only by such a discipline of mind as will enable 
us to entertain these ideas wholly separate from eaeh other. 
The noble conception which Plato developed of the nature 
of God, necessarily sprang from phiiosopbical habits of 
thought. He could not have held an anthropomorphic 
notion of the Supreme Good, till he had reconstructed his 
theory of virtue and the powers of the soul. They were 
inseparably intertwined. On the other hand, the phantooa 
gods of Epicurus, differed from the ardent fire which the 
stoics conceived to be the vesture of the Deity, precisely 
because the whole tone of the philosophy of the former was 
grovelling and mean, and of the latter lofty and ennobling. 
Gassendi, who, although a Catholic priest, was a very 
strong advocate of the doctrine that all our ideas originate 
exclusively in sensible im]:nressions, and who may be con- 
sidered the founder of that school in modern times, main- 
tained that ^' we must conceive God under the image of a 
venerable old man" — ^that being the noblest form under 
which a sensible conception could be entertained by the 
imagination. And are there not, now, large bodies of 
Christians whose ideas of God are drawn from the imagery 
of Daniel and the Apocalypse, the great white throne, and 
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garments of snow, and the chariot of fire — rather than from 
a full realization of the meaning of those sublime words of 
thei Saviour, *< God is a spirit, and they that worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth?" Let it not be 
said that this point is of little importance. Connected 
with our views of the nature of God as our ideas of his 
providence and omnipresence must necessarily be, we can- 
not err in the one, and be sound in the other. And here, 
of course, the question becomes vitally practical. Faith 
in the Christian doctrine of universal providence, of course, 
demands a belief in the intimate and abiding presence of 
God in his works. He must be viewed as the life of the 
universe, the present cause of all things, the all-pervading 
essence which supports and maintains and directs the phe- 
nomena of nature. Without this constant recognition of 
the omnipresence of God in its strictest sense, nature to us 
is a machine, whose movements are governed by a pre- 
established harmony ; not a manifestation of the constant 
presence and pervading activity of an all-wise agent. God 
is separate from his works, providence is the law of fate, 
prayer a foreordained and component element in the work- 
ing of a vast spiritual mechanism. 

We are taught, in Scripture, that the hairs of our heads 
are numbered, and that not a sparrow falls to the ground 
without the notice of the Almighty. But the theory of 
Providence we see revealed in these words, must form a 
component part of our rational views of the nature of Gtjd, 
and of his relation to the moral world. It is in the light of 
these conceptions, that we interpret the meaning of the 
verbal revelation itself. The signification of the terms ex- 
pands with the breadth and extent of our spiritual ideas. 
Certainly, when science has unveiled to us its exalted view 
of God's omnipresence, and revealed his intimate nearness 
in the action of every natural force, the Christian view of 
providence may be accepted in its most literal sense, and 
partakes of the precision and extent and certainty of our 
scientific conceptions. The very simplicity of the gospel is 
linked with the discoveries of science and the depth of our 
philosophical ideas. But there is another point where our 
independent speculative views exercise an important influ- 
ence on the interpretation of revealed religion; I mean, in 
the connection we establish between the finite and the in- 
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finite, between God and his works. The immense diver- 
sity of opinion that has been entertained by Christians upon 
this question, proves that revelation lacks sufficient precision 
to preclude the necessity of personal reflection. And, here, 
the danger to be apprehended does not consist solely, nor 
chiefly, in the adoption of a narrow and gross system of 
philosophy, as in many of the cases we have named ; but, 
in most cases, springs from an opposite tendency, from 
spiritualism itself become ultra and exclusive. Men, 
starting from a conception of the infinity, omnipresence, 
and spirituality of the Deity, have seen only Him in the 
universe; fixing their view exclusively on the Eternal sub- 
stance, they have looked upon man merely as an accident, 
or mode of that substance ; accustomed to direct their 
thoughts to the efficacy of the Infinite Agency alone, they 
have seen in man no central and self-determining power, 
no inherent and personal force. A spirit, completely sat- 
urated with such a view, may be religious, but its religion 
is diseased. Religion, to be healthy and strong, must in- 
clude a view of human liberty, as well as of Divine power; 
it must see that we have nobler relations to the Deity, than 
that of absolute dependence. The piety, which Christian 
Pantheism inspires in man, is a dreamy quiescence, a losing 
of self in contemplation of the Infinite. All the powers of 
the soul are absorbed in meditation upon the awful ideas 
in which the Deity is revealed to us, till an unnatural hu« 
mility ends by sacrificiuj^ the noblest elements of human 
nature upon the altar of faith. The fundamental vice of 
this view of the relation of the Creator and his crea- 
ture, may be, and has been, manifested in a variety of 
forms, and has tainted almost every doctrine of Chris- 
tianity. 

Revelation warns us of the influence of sense and pas- 
sion ; and mysticism, seizing upon this point of duty exclu- 
sively, has driven men to cloisters and solitudes, that they 
might yield themselves to the luxury of unobstructed medi- 
tation. We are commanded to recognise the claims of 
duty before those of society and kindred ; and a rigid asceti- 
cism, translating this command into the language of its 
favorite views, has condemned the exercise of every social 
feeling as sinful, and placed the perfection of virtue in the 
infliction of exquisite self-torture. 
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Christianity is replete with expressions of the grandeur 
and hc^iness of the Deity; and Calvinisro, from an excla- 
sive view of the divine majesty, has placed a false estimate 
upon human agency, and resolved all morality intoconsid* 
erations for the glory of God. It was with a view to these 
instances of the corruptions of Christianity, that Channing 
profoundly remarked, ** It is a fact worthy of serious thought, 
and full of solemn instruction, that many of the worst errors 
have grown out of the religious tendencies of the mind. 
So necessary is it to keep watch over our whole nature, to 
subject the highest sentiments to the calm conscientious rea« 
son." Although the spirit of quietism, of which we have 
spoken, is foreign to the tone of modern civilization, still, 
under its practical influence, we may trace the working of 
the same views with a different form. A false transcen- 
dentaliito has seduced some of the noblest minds in our very 
midst. We open their works, and read of the Ideal in reli*- 
gion, of the manifestation of God in the instincts of the 
soul, and of uniting our life with the universe in Uie per- 
ception of eternal beauty. Such theories are pretty ; that, 
however, is not our objection to them ; they are enervating. 
There is nothing in them to stimulate ^at substantial virtue 
which is the morality of Christianity. We do not object 
to art ; we object to the theory of the identity of art and re- 
U^on ; to that philosophy which would substitute poetic 
reverie for the practical duties which Christianity enjoins as 
the exhibition and proof of sound religious life. The ex* 
istence of Christ in human form, by giving us at once a 
definite conception of the perfection of humanity, and a full 
revelation of the nature and will of God, is a perpetual re- 
buke to that dissipation of the human faculties, and that 
sickly hue of thought which is the inevitable result of every 
modification of Pantheism. 

The most remarkable instance, however, of the eflfeot of 
philosophical systems in modifying the doctrines of revela- 
tioo, may be detected in the structure of the theology of the 
Catholic Church. It is developed there on a colossal scale. 
In the Middle Ages two great and rival schools con- 
tended for the empire of the intellectual world : Realism 
and Nominalism. The seal of authority was given to the 
former. The Realists contended that all knowledge was 
deducible from abstract ideas of the mind ; the testimony 
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of experience was distrusted as unworthy the confidence of 
a philosopher, and reality was attributed only to the 
general notions of the intellect. Their system was a com- 
pound of Platonism and Aristotelianism, of Platonic ideas 
under an Aristotelian form. Its great maxim was, *< In- 
visibilia non decipiunt;" things invisible never deceive. 
Nominalism, on the contrary, denied the validity of general 
notions, unless verified by the testimony of experience ; 
« and thus, in a dark age, was the prophet of the modem 
scientific method. It is curious to observe the facility with 
which a false philosophy lent itself to the service of the 
Catholic faith. All the theories of the Church were cast in 
the mould of the dominant philosophical svstem. The 
doctrines of the eucharist and the Trinity, of predestina* 
tion and grace, bristled with philosophic formulas. As, 
early as the ninth century, the testimony of the senses was 
officially impeached to obviate objections to the doctrine of 
the real presence. Heresies were met with more subtile 
distinctions, and a finer analysis of the subject and predi- 
cate of Scripture propositions. It was as if a solemn 
incantation had shrouded nature and revelation in an ob- 
scurity which Aristotle's system alone had power to dispel. 
The schoolmen saw everywhere, and in every thing, but 
the outward symbol of an Aristotelian truth. The doctrine 
of the Trinity was a scientific view of the principle of cau- 
sation. The dignity of Aristotle was blended with that 
of Jesus in the papal chair. The Son was the principle of 
intelligence, and was generated from the Father, as thought 
is generated from mind. The Spirit is the love of God to 
his creation, and proceeded merely from the Father. The 
terms diversity, difference, separation, distinction, disparity, 
division, applied to God, became heresy, as they were in- 
consistent with the great Stagirite's view of substance, ac* 
cording to which God must exist as a Unity of essence 
under a Trinity of forms. The prevalent theories of justi- 
fication, of original sin, and of free-agency, were all ex- 
plained by the physical and moral speculations of Aristotle 
upon creation, and the relation of the Deity to his works. 
But the points in which the Church received the most 
efficient aid from philosophy, may be found in the defence 
of the Catholic view of the Sacrament and Transubstantia- 
tion. The problem was to satisfy reason, and reconcile 
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the theory with common sense. According to the physical 
theory of the schoolmen, nature was conceived to be a vast 
system of powers secretly directed by the sovereign will. 
All the forms of existence could be analyzed into substance 
and accidents; substance b^ing the last point to which 
analysis can attain, the secret ground and support of all 
appearainces, and accidents including every thing which 
does not enter into a rational conception of the being or 
nature of the thing defined. Of course, in accordance with 
the fundamental doctrine of Bealism, substance and acci- 
dent being clear and distinct ideas of the mind, must have 
distinct and separate existence in nature, and therefore may 
not always be conjoined in the actual world. Now, in the 
mystical consecration of the elements in the eucharist, the 
form of the sacrament, that is, the official ceremony con- 
ducted by the priest, partaking of the creative energy of the 
Divine word, changes the distinctive substance of the ele- 
ments, and infuses the Divine substance of Christ himself. 
The accidents, such as the form, the taste, the color, and 
dimensions of the elements, still remain, not existing in 
Christ as their substance, but as simple phenomena divorced 
from all ground of support.% The vicious character or for- 
getfulness of the priest, at the moment of consecration, 
could not affect the efficacy of the form, as the priest repre- 
sented no individual authority, his personality being re- 
solved into the abstract individuality of the Church ; and it 
was the general intention of the Church that was manifested 
in the sacramental ceremony. Bealism, here, became an 
effectual means of power. " It was an admirable expedient 
of ecclesiastical policy, thus to rest the power of the Church 
on the purity and indefectibility of an abstraction. Reli- 
gious imagination was sustained on the picture of the 
Church as the great mother of the faithful, cherishing her 
beloved children in her pure bosom; whilst her many- 
handed agents in the world were securing their hold on the 
consciences of men, by that prerogative of veneration 
which they enjoyed in her person."* This connection be- 
tween the logical philosophy of the schoolmen' and the 
Catholic religion, was not accidental. It is upon the prin- 
ciples of that philosophy alone that the theology of Rome 

^ Hampden^s Bampton Liectures, p. 3124. 
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can be defended now* Luther, who was, according to 
Melancthon, a strenuous partisan of the sect of Nominalists, 
declared that a reform ot the Church would be impossible 
until the whole scholastic philosophy, theology, and l<^c, 
should be eradicated. The study of physics cured Bayle 
of Catholicism ; and Gibbon has left a record of the raptures 
he experienced when the important and recondite truth 
flashed upon his mind, that the doctrine of the real pres- 
ence is attested only by the sense of sight, which receives 
the impressions of Scripture texts, while it is disproved by 
three senses, — the sight, the touch, and the taste. Cathcfi- 
cism has always opposed philosophical innovation. When 
Descartes, with his principle of universal doubt, and his 
distinction of substances into material and thinking, broke 
the spell of the Middle Ages, an angry controversy was at 
once excited upou the doctrine of Transubstautiation ; which 
drove the partisans of the new system to the most subtile 
artifices in order to maintain the show of congruity between 
their views and the dominant theology. The revival of an 
ideal philosophy in France, in modem times, occasioned 
an outbreak of Jesuitical bigotry, owing to fear for the doc- 
trines of the Church ; and, in our own country, we have 
lately seen a distinguished theorist, remarkable for the 
severity of his lo^c and the consistency, for the time being, 
of his opinions, met having been led by a metaphysical for- 
mula into the bosom of the Cadiolic Church, turn and 
decry the whole tendency of modem thought and cultiva- 
tion, and speak in the most exalted terms of the wisdom 
and depth of the philosophy of the Middle Ages. 

In the history of modem philosophy, too, the reaction of 
the opinions of every schodi upon theology, admonishes ns 
of the inseparable connection between these separate pup- 
suits. The peculiar vicvirs of Kant, as to the powers ot the 
mind and the laws of science, necessarily led to a peculiar 
theory of revelation. He aspired to show, a priori^ what, 
£rom the nature of the human mind^ revelation must con- 
tain, and the evidence it must adduce m support of its 
authority. Soon, the influence of his system cmlled fortii 
theologians like Paulus, and Eohr, and Krug, and Weg- 
acheider, and a bost of others, who swell the ranks of Oep- 
man Rationalism. The dreamy and poetic spirit of Scfael- 
ling's philosophy oif nature, added to flie Catholic inftuenoB 
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the theorv with common sense. According to the physical 
theory of the schoolmen, nature was conceived to be a vast 
system of powers secretly directed by the sovereign will. 
All the forms of existence could be analyzed into substance 
and accidents; substance h^ing the last point to which 
analysis can attain, the secret ground ana support of all 
appearsinces, and accidents including every thing which 
does not enter into a rational conception of the being or 
nature of the thing defined. Of course, in accordance with 
the fundamental doctrine of Realism, substance and acci- 
dent being clear and distinct ideas of the mind, must have 
distinct and separate existence in nature, and therefore may 
not always be conjoined in the actual world. Now, in the 
mystical consecration of the elements in the eucharist, the 
form of the sacrament, that is, the official ceremony con- 
ducted by the priest, partaking of the creative energy of the 
Divine word, changes the distinctive substance of the ele« 
ments, and infuses the Divine substance of Christ himself. 
The accidents, such as the form, the taste, the color, and 
dimensions of the elements, still remain, not existing in 
Christ as their substance, but as simple phenomena divorced 
fix>m all ground of support.^ The vicious character or for- 
getfulness of the priest, at the moment of consecration, 
could not affect the efficacy of the form, as the priest repre* 
sented no individual authority, his personality being re- 
solved into the abstract individuality of the Church ; and it 
was the general intention of the Church that was manifested 
in the sacramental ceremony. Realism, here, became an 
effectual means of power. '^ It was an admirable expedient 
of ecclesiastical policy, thus to rest the power of the Church 
on the purity and indefectibility of an abstraction. Reli- 
gious imagination was sustained on the picture of the 
Church as the great mother of the faithful, cherishing her 
beloved children in her pure bosom; whilst her many- 
handed agents in the world were securing their hold on the 
consciences of men, by that prerogative of veneration 
which they enjoyed in her person."* This connection be- 
tween the logical philosophy of the schoolmen 'and the 
Catholic religion, was not accidental. It is upon the prin- 
ciples of that philosophy alone that the theology of Rome 
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can be defended now. Lather, who was, according to 
Melancthon, a strenuous partisan of the sect of Nominalists, 
declared that a reform of the Church would be impossible 
until the whole scholastic philosophy, theology, and Ic^c, 
ahould be eradicated. The study of physics cured Bayle 
of Catholicism ; and Gibbon has left a record of the raptures 
he experienced when the important and recoadlte truth 
flashed upon his mind, that the doctrine of the real pres- 
ence is attested only by the sense of sight, which receives 
the impressions of Scripture texts, while it is disproved by 
three senses, — the sight, the touch, and the taste. Catbcfi- 
cism has always opposed philosophical innovation. When 
Descartes, with his principle of universal doubt, and his 
distinction of substances into material and thinking, broke 
the spell of the Middle Ages, an angry controversy was at 
once excited upou the doctrine of Transubstantiation ; whidi 
drove the partisans of the new system to the most subtile 
artifices in order to maintain the show of congruity between ' 
their views and the dominant theology. The revival of an 
ideal philosophy in France, in modern times, occasioned 
an outbreak of Jesuitical bigotry, owing to feeur for the doc- 
trines of the Church ; and, in our own country, we have 
lately seen a distinguished theorist, remarkable for the 
severity of his lo^c and the consistency, for the time being, 
of his opinions, sdtter having been led by a metaphysical for- 
mula into the bosom of the CaAolic Church, turn and 
decry the whole tendency of modern thought and cultiva- 
tion, and speak in the most exalted terms of the wisdon 
and depth of the philosophy of the Middle Ages. 

In the histoiT of modem philosophy, too, the reaction of 
the opinions of every school upon theology, admonishes ns 
of the inseparable connection between these separate pur- 
suits. The peculiar vkws of Kant, as to the powers ot the 
mind and the laws of science, necessarily led lo a peouMar 
theory of revelation. He aspired to show, a priori^ what, 
from the nature of the human mind, revelation must ooi»- 
tain, and the evidence it must adduce in support of its 
authority. Soon, the influence of his system called forth 
theologians like Paulns, and Bohr, and Krug, and Weg- 
Bcheider, and a host of others, who swell the ranks of Ger- 
man Rationalism. The (h«amy and poetic spirit cf Scfaoi- 
ling's philosophy of nature, added to the Catholic influence 
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some of the most celebrated names which German literatare 
in the nineteenth century can boast. Hegelianism em- 
bodied its religions results in Strauss's life ofJesns, and the 
theological opinions and spirit of Schleiermacher and De 
Wette were allied with a criticism of the human faculties 
and a theory of knowledge, which found a scientific form 
in the philosophy of Fries. And in our midst, it is easy to 
trace the influence which the general philosophical spirit, 
the belief in the absolute agency of man, and the dignity of 
human nature, among the Unitarians, has had in moulding 
the form of their theology, and in determining their views 
of revelation. A full discussion of the points of difference 
between them and their opponents, involves at the outset 
the justness of their conception of human power. 

Among us, it is evident that the topic, of which we have 
been treating, is a new one. Obliged as our denomination 
has been to maintain an antagonistic position, in order to 
support its existence, it is no wonder that it has not meddled 
with questions which demand more leisure, a higher culti- 
vation, and different habits of thought. Perhaps, too, it is 
to this polemic tendency that we must ascribe a certain dis- 
trust of^ such pursuits as visionary and uncertain, too often 
built on abstractions that are the dreams of a distempered 
imagination, or the creations of a disordered brain. Many 
of our reasoners, so long accustomed to decide all questions 
by an appeal to Scripture, seem to have become unfitted 
for the discussion of questions where the subject is the 
human mind, and the requisites a delicate analysis and 
subtile discrimination. They want the positiveness of 
authority, and suspect the soundness of conclusions drawn 
by unassisted reason. They are fearful, moreover, that the 
simplicity of the gospel may be corrupted ; forgetting that 
mysticism may revel in fanciful constructions of the sacred 
writings, and sophistry lurk under a rigid collation of Scrip- 
ture texts. But, be this as it may, the wants of a higher 
cultivation are beginning to be seriously felt among us, and, 
as a help to attain this cultivation, a philosophical training 
is not only desirable but necessary. The laws of the 
human mind are not suspended nor reversed in behalf of 
religious science. It requires training and discipline and 
severe reflection, to reach the highest walks in theology, as 
much as it requires them to reach the highest walks in any 
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intellectual pursuit There are questions, at this moment 
pressing upon the attention of the American theologian, to 
which he must bring a mind versed in history and science, 
and trained to habits of patient and untiring thought. Dis- 
putes as to the authenticity of the Scriptures, the reality of 
miracles, and the nature of inspiration, however we may 
regret that they have been raised, cannot be settled by the 
dogmatism ol common sense, or charmed away by the 
contempt of indifference. Neither, of course, can they be 
laid by appeals to Scripture. Philosophy, by examining 
into the grounds upon which faith is built, has raised them, 
and it is to enlightened philosophy alone that we must look 
for those principles of historical criticism which can conduct 
to a satisfactory solution. 

This relation of religion to philosophy, let it here be 
observed, is not peculiar. A man, who is not penetrated 
with a philosophic spirit, cannot attain to eminence in any 
intellectual pursuit. All the provinces of thought are under 
the dominion of philosophy. It is the air from which they 
draw the sustenance of a lofty or a stunted growth. The 
study of history has been revolutionized by modern phi* 
losophy; its aim has been changed, its sphere enlarged. 
Underneath minute events it looks for the spirit of the 
people, the manners and life which determine national 
character ; and searches for facts in order to attain the idea* 
by which they may be interpreted. Beyond history now 
lies the philosophy of history, which is the creation of tb^ 
modern intellect, and the noblest product of modern culti- 
vation. Science, too, has received its laws from philoso- 
phy ; and, like a dutiful child, returns to its parent the fruit 
of its researches, to be used as the material of still wider 
progress. Literature and art spring from the inner life of the 
times, and always exhibit, in a form a little obscure, the tone 
and direction of thought and cultivation. Philosophy, then^ 
is indispensable to critical and exact scholarship, and is at 
once the basis and summit of a thorough education. 

Before closing this article, however ,we wish to say a few 
words upon the objections which have been brought against 
modern philosophy. With some, the terms in whic^ U 
deals afford an insuperable obstacle. They are so uncoutjbf 
nonsensical, and absurd, as to provoke laughter and dis- 
gust. But distinct and different ideas require peculiar 
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some of the most celebrated names which German literature 
in the nineteenth century can boast. Hegelianism em- 
bodied its religious results in Strauss's life of Jesus, and the 
theological opinions and spirit of Schleiermacher and De 
Wette were allied with a criticism of the human faculties 
and a theory of knowledge, which found a scientific form 
in the philosophy of Fries. And in our midst, it is easy to 
trace the influence which the general philosophical spirit, 
the belief in the absolute agency of man, and the dignity of 
human nature, among the Unitarians, has had in moulding 
the form of their theology, and in determining their views 
of revelation. A full discussion of the points of difference 
between them and their opponents, involves at the outset 
the justness of their conception of human power. 

Among us, it is evident that the topic, of which we have 
been treating, is a new one. Obliged as our denomination 
has been to maintain an antagonistic position, in order to 
support its existence, it is no wonder that it has not meddled 
with questions which demand more leisure, a higher culti- 
vation, and different habits of thought. Perhaps, too, it is 
to this polemic tendency that we must ascribe a certain dis- 
trust of such pursuits as visionary and uncertain, too often 
built on abstractions that are the dreams of a distempered 
imagination, or the creations of a disordered brain. Many 
of our reasoners, so long accustomed to decide all questions 
by an appeal to Scripture, seem to have become unfitted 
for the discussion of questions where the subject is the 
human mind, and the requisites a delicate analysis and 
subtile discrimination. They want the positiveness of 
authority, and suspect the soundness of conclusions drawn 
by unassisted reason. They are fearful, moreover, that the 
simplicity of the gospel may be corrupted ; forgetting that 
mysticism may revel in fanciful constructions of the sacred 
writings, and sophistry lurk under a rigid collation of Scrip- 
ture texts. But, be this as it may, the wants of a higher 
cultivation are beginning to be seriously felt among us, and, 
as a help to attain this cultivation, a philosophical training 
is not only desirable but necessary. The laws of the 
human mind are not suspended nor reversed in behalf of 
religious science. It requires training and discipline and 
severe reflection, to reach the highest walks in theology, as 
much as it requires them to reach the highest walks in any 
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intellectual pursuit There are questions, at this moment 
pressing upon the attention of the American theologian, to 
which he must bring a mind versed in history and science, 
and trained to habits of patient and untiring thought. Dis- 
putes as to the authenticity of the Scriptures, the reality of 
miracles, and the nature of inspiration, however we may 
regret that thev have been raised, cannot be settled by the 
dogmatism of common sense, or charmed away by the 
contempt of indifference. Neither, of course, can they be 
laid by appeals to Scripture. Philosophy, by examining 
into the grounds upon which faith is built, has raised them, 
and it is to enlightened philosophy alone that we must look 
for those principles of historical criticism which can conduct 
to a satisfactory solution. 

This relation . of religion to philosophy, let it here be 
observed, is not peculiar. A man, who is not penetrated 
with a philosophic spirit, cannot attain to eminence in any 
intellectual pursuit. All the provinces of thought are under 
the dominion of philosophy. It is the air from which they 
draw the sustenance of a lofty or a stunted growth. The 
study of history has been revolutionized by modern phi- 
losophy; its aim has been changed, its sphere enlarged. 
Underneath minute events it looks for the spirit of the 
people, the manners and life which determine national 
character ; and searches for facts in order to attain the idea* 
by which they may be interpreted. Beyond history now 
lies the philosophy of history, which is the creation of tbq 
modern intellect, and the noblest product of modern culti- 
vation. Science, too, has received its laws from philoso- 
phy ; and, like a dutiful child, returns to its parent the fruit 
of its researches, to be used as the material of still wider 
progress. Literature and art spring from the inner life of the 
times, and always exhibit, in a form a little obscure, the tone 
and direction of thought and cuhivation. Philosophy, then^ 
is indispensable to critical and exact scholarship, and is at 
once the basis and summit of a thorough education. 

Before closing this article, however ,we wish to say a few 
words upon the objections which have been brought against 
modern philosophy. With some, the terms in whic^ U 
deals afford an insuperable obstacle. They are so uncouth, 
nonsensical, and absurd, as to provoke laughter and dis- 
gust. But distinct and different ideas require peculiar 
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forms of expression, and, in fact, one of the great obstacles 
which has obstructed the progress of the science of the 
human mind, has been the employment of terms borrowed 
from material operations, and suggesting material analogies. 
We do not admire the euphony, nor defend, in all cases, 
the propriety, of the philosophical nomenclature ; but we 
cannot see the justice of condemning a pursuit for the pre- 
cision of its terminology, any more than of condemning a me- 
chanic for the sharpness of his tools. When such criticisms 
shall be applied to botany, or chemistry, or physiology, 
they will at least acquire the merit of consistency. Again ; 
the variety of philosophical opinions and schools, has been 
considered a weighty objectipn to the usefulness and value 
of the pursuit itself. But religion exhibits the same variety 
of opinion, and the same diversity of sects. In fact, the 
apparent multiplicity of philosophical schools is delusive, 
and does not realty exist. The great central ideas which 
are the nucleus around which philosophical systems are 
formed, will be found to be very few and simple. They 
may, without any violence to facts, be reduced to four ; and 
we think a rigid analysis might resolve these into two : 
Sensualism and Idealism. The most comprehensive and 
minute survey of the history of philosophy, cannot find, we 
will venture to say, another idea as the basis of an addi- 
tional classification ; and certainly this is as near an ap- 
proach to unity as theology can boast. But this objection, 
like the last, proceeds, in too many instances, from a weak- 
ness of mind, or a narrowness of spirit, that pretends to de- 
cide upon what it does not know, and cannot comprehend, 
and only proves the necessity of the very cultivation it de- 
cries. Some, however, object to speculative philosophy, 
that it is visionary and unscientific, its method too rash, and 
its results not valid. To a certain extent this objection 
may be well founded, and it leads us naturally to consider 
some of the faults of modern speculation. The great errors 
of modern philosophy have been, a hasty generalization, 
and too great confidence in the power of the human intel- 
lect. The limits of knowledge have not been clearly de- 
fined. Philosophers have forgotten the rules of philosophy, 
and have endeavored to pluck from the universe the "heart 
of its mystery." Speculation has attempted to reach, with- 
out patient toil, results which patient induction alone could 
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promise ; it has desired to wear, without winning, the crown 
of science. Such attempts, of course, must fail. When 
men attempt to express in one formula the secret laws of 
the universe, and the reason of all things, they may expect 
to see their splendid generalizations turn to '< splendid 
follies." Every endeavor to penetrate beyond the power of 
the mind to know, has overthrown the system it was in- 
tended to adorn, and men are beginning to see that the per- 
fection of reason consists in the recognition of mystery that 
underlies the whole. This tendency of modern philosophy 
may be easily explained ; it is a reaction against the laws 
by which, in the eighteenth century, it was confined. 
Reason, set free from its narrow limits, would tolerate 
nothing but itself, and consequently has overlooked the im- 
portance of the affections and feelings, and aimed too much 
after a colder, lifeless, and purely rational view of nature. 
These are faults of philosophers, not of philosophy ; and the 
remedy must be sought in a ri^d adherence to true philo- 
sophic method. All the great discoveries in mental science, 
like the discoveries in the material sciences, have resulted 
from a patient and exhaustive analysis of the facts of con- 
sciousness and history, in order to attain a thorough classi- 
fication, and to construct a legitimate and valid theory. 
The method of the student of philosophical history is not 
different from that of the astronomer ; the same speculative 
laws which the botanist observes are equally applicable to 
the pursuits of the philologist. 

Finally, the great argument, with some, against philo- 
sophical pursuits, is, that of irreligious tendency. That 
some philosophers have been sceptics cannot be denied. 
But Laplace was a sceptic ; and is astronomy injurious ? 
Shelley was an atheist ; do wc estimate the moral tendency 
of poetry by his belief? Paine was an infidel ; but are the 
principles of common sense to be distrusted, because he 
professed to be governed by them ? Moreover, a thorough' 
theologian would desire to understand the nature of the 
attacks against his system ; and if they come in a phil- 
osophical form, how shall he refute them? Must he 
abandon the ground to atheists, and thus tacitly admit that 
the advancing cultivation pf the age has outrun theology? 
Old Jerome applied himself to study, in order to improve 
the tone of sacred literature, and that Christians might be 
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able to reply to heathens, who despised them as infants in 
learning and ineloquent in style. And Tholuck, recently, 
after avowing his belief that theology and speculative phi- 
losophy cannot be separated, declared, with reference to the 
present tendency of philosophy in Germany, that he should 
not feel that he was discharging his duty as an academical 
teacher, did he not struggle to become master of a system 
which is striking its roots so deep into the spirit of the age. 
Those are the most dangerous sceptics, who are contin- 
ually fearing the effect of intellectual progress upon religion. 
What would have been the influence if, a few years since, 
geology had been abandoned to the opponents of religion, 
and the whole array of theological force and skill, clinging 
to a rigidly literal interpretation of Scripture, had set against 
it ? Would the progress of science have been impeded ? 
Or rather, would not religion have lost a most useful 
ally and defender. But i{ is for others to make this plea 
of irreligious tendency against philosophy. If we will not 
give it our countenance, still let us not be plaintiffs. Mod- 
ern philosophy, and modern cultivation, in every depart- 
ment, are leagued with liberal Christianity. This is a sign 
of hope. The dogmas of a narrow theology cannot breathe 
the air of philosophy or science ; it is too pure. Who can 
rise from a study of the exquisitely perfect and simple 
mechanism which every branch of science unfolds, in every 
corner of the universe, and assent to the theological doc- 
trine of the Trinity ? The ethical system of Stewart or 
JoufFroy, is not the ethical system which flows from the 
doctrines of total depravity, and predestination ; neither can 
the works of Combe, find fellowship in the theory of vica- 
rious sacrifice, and atonement. All those arts which spring 
from the finer feelings of the soul, condemn them. What 
music tvould satisfy the genius of Calvinism? what would 
be its ideal of art, but the " writhing agonies of Laocoon ? " 
Shall we, then, be behind the partisans of these very 
systems in cultivating the sources of sound literature? 
Orthodox theologians are daily making themselves familiar 
with German Biblical critics and German literature, and, 
consequently, with Grerman philosophy. If the experiment 
will elevate their theology to the level of German ortho- 
doxy, the friends of religion will have cause to rejoice. 
Every thing in the tendencies of the age is favorable to the 
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progress of liberal Christianity. Moral and intellectual 
philosophy, science, literature, and art, are in harmony with 
it, and are moved by its spirit. The implements are pre- 
pared, if theologians will use them. We have nothing, of 
course, to fear from atheism, and least of all from the pro- 
gress of knowledge. The great question, which, from 
recent developments, bids fair to agitate the higher circle of 
theologians, is a question between rationalism and super- 
naturalism. In the discussion of this point, a thorough 
examination of the grounds of religion will of course be 
involved. The spiritual and elevated character of modern 
speculation, is a pledge for a satisfactory solution. Any 
apparent hostility between religion and philosophy, will be 
reconciled by a simple decision. Philosophy does. not 
want supernaturalism as the starting-point ; religion does 
not want rationalism as the goal. Both will be satisfied with, 
supernaturalism grounded in rationalism, with Christian 
faith as the crown of human reason. t. s. k. 



Art. XXI. 
Infidelity and Religion. 

Two spirits o'er an open grave were bending, 
Their gaze far down its gloomy chamber sending. 
One, with a brow of stern and cold despair, 
And sable weeds and cypress in his hair, 
Turned not his eyes, so nxed and dark with wo, 
From the cold pit, which, fearful, yawned below. 
The other stood with garments pure and white 
As deck the dwellers of the Land of Light 
Her placid brow was as an angel's fair, 
While calm and joyous was her gentle air ; 
And though within the ^ve she dropt a tear, 
Her upturned eye was still serene and clear. 

" Life ! " said the spirit witli the brow of gloom, 
His arm outstretching o'er the gaping tomb — 
** 'Tis a deep and sullen river, 
Rolling slowly to the sea, 
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There to be engulfed forever 
In a dark eternity ! " 

" Nay ! ^ said the shining one with upturned eye, 
And smile so clear it mirrowed back the sky — 
" Tis a sunny streamlet gliding 

Gently on to seek its goal ; 
There in God's own bosom hiding — 
Bright and pure, a white-robed soul ! " 

But the dark spirit's ffloomy voice, again, 
Doled out in slow and melancholy strain — 
** Tis a mournful weed, that groweth 

Lone and friendless in the world. 
Which a ghastly reaper moweth. 
And 'tis to oblivion hurled ! " 

<( Nay ! " the bright, gentle one replies once more. 
And softer still Die holy smile she wore — 
** Tis a stany flower, upraising 

Tiirough all ills, a trusting eye. 
Evermore its Maker praisinff — 
Fading here to bloom on high ! " 

Slowly the dark one sunk his gloomy brow. 

As once again he murmured sad and low : 

" 'Tis a storm, forever sweeping 

O'er a bleak and barren heaui ; 

Tossing, surging, never sleeping. 

Till It lull in endless death!" 

** Nay ! " and the hoping spirit's hands were prest 
In meek and holy rapture to her breast — 
** 'Tis a friendly rain, that showers 

On a fair and pleasant land, 
Where the darkest cloud that lowers, 
By the rainbow still is spann'd ! " 

Stem was the gaze of sorrow and despair 
That now was fixed upon the spirit fair. 
As, a last time, the hopeless waller's burst 
Of anguish, came more drear than e'en at first 
** 'Tis a hauntinff vision, blended 
Evermore with tears and pain : 
'Tis a dream that best were ended ; 
Life is false, and life is vain ! " 

Ceased the dark spirit, and a sable cloud, 
O'er his set features, folded like a shroud, 
Then slowly sank, as sinks the dying wave. 
In the dark chamber of the yawning grave. 
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Silently closed the damp turf o'er his head, 
And the f tern spirit, like the mortal dead. 
Came not a^n from out his gloomy bed ! 

" Life ! " said the shining one, as stretching forth 
Her lon^, fair arms, she blessed the teeming earth — 
" Lafe is true and life is real ! 

Life has worthy deeds for all ; 
Tis no vain and false ideal 

Ending with the shroud and pall ! 
Up, and do, then, dreaming mortal ! 

With a strong heart toil away ! 
Earth has cares, but heaven a portal 
Opening up to endless day ! '' 

She paused, and o'er her pure and spotless breast. 
Drew the soft drapery of her snowy vest ; 
Her long, fair arms extended yet once more 
To bless the earth, she oft had blessed before. 
Then turned away to pour her heavenly li^ht. 
In genial floods, where all were else but night ! 

Still dwells she here — that child of heavenly birth ; 
Soothing the sorrows of the sons of earth ; 
Drying the tears which dim the mourner's eye ; 
Gently subduing griePs desponding sigh ; 
Winging with rapture e'en the parting breath. 
And wreathing smiles around the lips of death ! 

Blest be her path alon^ life's rugged way ! 
Blest be her smiles which light Die darkest day ! 
And blest the tears that, trusting still, she weeps, 
Where the dark spirit yet in silence sleeps! 

C. M. 8. 



Art. XXIL 

The Effect of our present Character on our future State. 

On account of the different feelings and prejudices with 
which this subject is met in the denomination of Chris- 
tians to which we belong, we shall introduce it with a few 
remarks on the application of human reason. 
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We arc sometimes told that the Scriptures, and the 
Scriptures alone, are to regulate our faith in this matter ; 
but we shall aim, in the present article, to be guided mainly 
by reason alone. Do any demur ? But why ? Do not 
they themselves reason, independently of the Scriptures, or 
only from certain acknowledged principles which are 
recognised in the Scriptures? What is more common 
than their practice of presenting us the longest chains of 
abstract reasoning, on subjects connected with the immor- 
tal state, and even on ihat state itself, when the foundation 
of that reasoning is plainly nothing more than certain views 
of the attributes of the Deity, or certain principles taken 
either from philosophy or revelation ? Our controversial 
books and our preaching are full of instances. It may be 
said, however, that there is this difference : that the topics 
thus reasoned on by those who object to the validity of 
reason in our present subject, are matters of distinct reve- 
lation ; that, for instance, the existence of a future state, 
and the ultimate holiness and happiness of all in that state, 
are plainly taught to us in the Christian Scriptures ; and 
that, by applying our reason to such subjects, we only do 
it to confirm the teachings of revelation, without which, 
our reason alone should not proceed in the adventure, 
— or, at least, should not be trusted. Then it seems, that 
reason would give us no faith in these matters, or but a 
feeble and faltering faith, and that it is only when they are 
revealed by the sure word of God, that our reason can be 
employed in fortifying and strengthening that revelation. 
To this we have no objection, for it is at once apparent that 
the whole matter of revelation is to be decided at the bar 
of human reason. The question. What is God's word? 
must be determined by this umpire. And I would ask, 
How strong is our faith in any matter which the Bible may 
seem to contain, which is, as yet, contrary to our reason ? 
Let us try this. Suppose the Bible seemed to teach the doc- 
trine of endless sin and wo ; should we believe it ? Would 
reason surrender itself? No. Nature would rebel, and 
faith would be impossible. It is of no use to say here, 
that it is perfectiy safe to answer thus, for we do not 
believe the Bible does contain this doctrine, and therefore 
the supposition is not fair. For the truth is, this is the only 
way we can test the question of the authority of human 
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reason. We may make a distinction between what is 
opposed to, and what is merely above reason; but the 
truth is, and we feel it with intuitive power, that we do not 
and cannot believe in things outrageous to all our reason, 
though they were to be found in a book we call a divine 
revelation. You may say they cannot be contained in any 
real revelation : and I grant they cannot ; but they may 
exist in a collection of writings entitled a divine revelation ; 
and in such a case, I ask, How strong would be our faith ? 
It is this very ,power of human reason that separates, in 
such instances, the revealed of God, from the interpolated 
by man ; as in the case of the apocrypha. If historical 
evidence is also used in the work of deciding upon such 
and such manuscripts, parchments, &c., this is only the 
mechanical part of it ; after all this has been gone through 
with, reason is still left to suspect, here and there, the 
divinity of their contents. However much we may try to 
argue ourselves away from it, it is reason, to which ultimately 
we submit the whole matter, of the delivery and contents 
of a received revelation. 

If any should say, this is a precarious basis on which 
to rest so important a matter, I would urce them to con- 
sider the utmost strength of that evidence for a divine reve- . 
lation, which consists in the mere circumstances of its deliv- 
ery or communication. Whatever it may have been to 
those who received it, thousands of years ago, to us who 
are subjected to the transcribings and mistakes of all this 
time, our reason must come in largely for a verdict upon 
the contents of a book of any such professions. I say our 
reason must come largely into such a work. So much 
appears irresistible. 

Be it observed here, that we do not deny that any matter 
of revealed truth is to be received on authority of revelation 
alone ; for we have already made the distinction between 
things contradictory to, and things merely above reason ; and 
it is with reference to this last named character of truth only, 
that we bow to authority out of, and independent of, our 
reason. Still it must be observed that, even this homage 
to the Scriptures is all with reference to our reason. 
We bow to such authority, when properly established by 
its attending evidence, only in case reason has no hostility 
to such truth. It may not indeed be said, that we receive 
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second, that knowledge and virtue are acquired gradually. 
We suppose it can hardly be necessary to attempt a proof 
that these are principles recognised in the Scriptures ; they 
are *' known and read of jedl men." 

But before we apply them, it is important to understand 
precisely what is the character of the work we propose to do 
with them. Be it known, then, that we do not propose to 
prove rewards and punishments in a future state of being, 
for certain individual actions, or sins, committed here. 
Our subject is, the effect of our present character^ not 
conduct, on our future state. For, be it observed, every 
individual sin may here be justly punished, and yet, in the 
future, we may be losers on account of a sinful life. In- 
deed, here is a grand distinction, which sheds light on the 
whole subject. We are punished and rewarded in two 
ways, — for each individual act, and for a general state of 
moral character. This last principle will hold good for- 
ever; for, in truth, moral and intellectual character is 
always the measure of enjoyment. 

If any say that, even in this case, there is a sense in 
which our present actions may follow us with their conse- 
quences in a future state, — as, in neglect to improve, the 
consequences of the overt act affect the formation of the 
character, &c. — be it so; I only mean that a murder, theft, 
lie, &c., and the immediate disposition that led to them, 
may not plague us in our future existence, though the 
character from which they proceeded, may, at least, lessen 
our enjoyments. Such is the nature of the work which 
we propose to accomplish with the principles aforesaid. 

Let us now try them. But, while it is universally ac- 
knowledged that, all through this life, spiritual growth is the 
measure of spiritual enjoyment, we are reminded by some 
that we cannot connect, in this manner, the two states of 
the present and future existence, without adopting the prin- 
ciple of analogy^ which, in reference to such a matter, is 
altogether imaginary, and unworthy of trust. And many 
have made themselves merry in exposing, as they thought, 
the consequences of a course of analogical reasoning, with 
reference to the future state. As an instance of this, see an 
article on the subject in the present work, (Quarterly for 
January, 1845.) In analogy, we are told, << We are brought 
to a full stop at our first setting out. This state of our 
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forget how we have remonstrated against such a course ; 
and it ill becomes us, now, it would seem, to join with the 
'' Orthodox," in vilifying human reason, and prescribing 
for all faith, the limits of the verbal declarations of the 
Scriptures. Is there no such thing as the smell of bigotry 
among us ? 

To be sure, we allow that it makes a difference, as to 
what particular subject we reason on, and the character of 
the reasoning we employ. If we start from philosophical 
principles not asserted in the Bible, we may be more liable 
to mistake, than when we.fix upon some principle, or prin- 
ciples, plainly recognised in the Scriptures, and carry them 
out to their legitimate conclusions. Now, this is precisely 
that character of reasoning which is so common among us, 
when, from the revealed attributes of God, we reason to 
the conclusion of the final holiness and happiness of all 
men in a state of immortality. Only, in the latter case, 
the fact of immortality is revealed to us, to which our 
reason first assents, and the holiness and happiness of all 
men in that state are also revealed to us, as a result con- 
sistent with the attributes of God. Then, from these same 
attributes, our reason attempts to show a similar result. 
Now how much is this case difierent from what we propose 
to do, at present ? We start, not from any principles of 
mere human philosophy. We adopt, as the groundwork 
of our reasoning, the plainly recognised principles of the 
Scriptures. From these we undertake to show that the 
characters we attain to, in the present life, will, to some 
extent, affect our condition in the future. Now, compare 
these cases, one with the other. In the one, both the fact 
of immortality, and the condition of it which we attempt to 
, prove, are plainly revealed. But, then, that condition is 
only revealed as the result of the same principles, (namely, 
the attributes of God,) upon which we conduct our reason- 
ing. This, then, is the first case. The second case, which 
we now propose, is this: The fact of immortality is 
revealed ; the condition of it which we attempt to prove 
may not be so clearly ; but, as in the former case, the prin- 
ciples upon which we attempt that proof, are matters of 
distinct and unequivocal revelation. 

We will here state those principles. They are, first, that 
spiritual growth is .the measure of spiritual enjoyment ; 
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second, that knowledge and virtue are acquired gradualljr- 
We suppose it can hardly be necessary to attempt a proof 
that these are principles recognised in the Scriptures; they 
are " known and read of jail men." 

But before we apply them, it is important to understand 
precisely what is the character of the work we propose to do 
with them. Be it known, then, that we do not propose to 

Strove rewards and punishments in a future state of being, 
or certain individual actions, or sins, committed here. 
Our subject is, the effect of our present cha/racter^ not 
conduct, on our future state. For, be it observed, every 
individual sin may here be justly punished, and yet, in the 
future, we may be losers on account of a sinful life. In- 
deed, here is a grand distinction, which sheds light on the 
whole subject. We are punished and rewarded in two 
ways, — for each individual act, and for a general state of 
moral character. This last principle will hold good for- 
ever ; for, in truth, moral and intellectual character is 
always the measure of enjoyment. 

If any say that, even in this case, there is a sense in 
which our present actions may follow us with their conse« 
quences in a future state, — as, in neglect to improve, the 
consequences of the overt act affect the formation of the 
character, &c. — be it so; I only mean that a murder, thefti 
lie, &c., and the immediate disposition that led to them, 
may not plague us in our future existence, though the 
character from which they proceeded, may, at least, lessen 
our enjoyments. Such is the nature of the work which 
we propose to accomplish with the principles aforesaid. 

Let us now try them. But, while it is universally ac- 
knowledged that, all through this life, spiritual growth is the 
measure of spiritual enjoyment, we are reminded by some 
that we cannot connect, in this manner, the two states of 
the present and future existence, without adopting the prin- 
ciple of analogy^ which, in reference to such a matter, is 
altogether imaginary, and unworthy of trut^t And many 
have made themselves merry in exposing, as they thought, 
the consequences of a course of analogical reasoning, with 
reference to the future state. As an instance of this, see an 
article on the subject in the present work, (Quarterly for 
January, 1845.) In analogy, we are told, " We are brought 
to a full stop ait our first setting out. This state of our 
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existence is mortal ; and all who live here mnst see death. 
The next state of man's existence will be mortal ; and all who 
live in that state must see death. Immortality is now out 
of the question ; and our subject changes its aspect, having 
lost one of its principal elements. As we are now entirely 
free from all authority but analogy, we have just as wide a 

field in which to range as we please to make it 

Keeping to our analogy^, we may be satisfied that, in the 
future world, some will die in infancy, some in youth, some 
in middle age, and some in old age ; ajl will sin and come 
short in duty ; some will be more virtuous than others ; the 
most virtuous will endure great afflictions, be persecuted by 
bigots; and, in short, all things there will analogically 

agree with all things here People will marry ; 

some be poor, some rich, some in prisons and alms-houses," 
&c., &c. 

It ought, at least, to have been allowed that analogy must 
be restrained to certain limits, — that it does not require us 
to contradict the most explicit testimony of the Scriptures, 
— to believe that people marry in the future state, when the 
Scriptures say they do not, — that they die there, when the 
Scriptures assure us that they are immortal, and '' die no 
more." Here, then, is the first restraint imposed upon 
analogy ; namely, the explicit and unequivocal testimony of 
the Scriptures, sanctioned by our reason. 

But, why reject analogy altogether ? It seems to us that 
it may furnish, at least, some very probable grounds of 
reasoning. The ground which we assume, and to which 
we shall confine ourselves, in the present article, is this : 
That what takes place, now, in obedience to certain laws 
of the Creator and of nature, which appear to us unchange- 
able, we may rationally suppose will always take place, 
the same circumstances with reference to those laws being 
observed. For instance, it is a law, now, that virtue pro- 
duces enjoyment. Is this law eternal and unchangeable? 
Then it will always be so. By the same law, if virtue 
ceases, or if it diminishes,so will enjoyment. Again ; it is 
a law, now, that knowledge and virtue are acquired grad- 
ually ; or, in other words, that the mind does not spring at 
once to its full stature, any more than does the body. It 
may make some sudden and surprising advancements, but 
it is sufficient for our purpose to say, that it does not jump 

32 
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instantaneously from the lowest states of ignorance and de- 
pravity to the highest states of knowledge and virtue. In 
general, the process is exceedingly slow. And even the 
exceptions are not within measurable distance, not within 
sight, of the extreme conclusions we are opposing. Indeed, 
we all instantly recognise it as a law of nature, as unbend- 
ing as fate, that knowledge and virtue cannot be thrust into 
a man, or made to expand in himup^s^ively, as you would 
pour water into a receiver, or excite heat in a body of iron. 
Even in those instances where sudden advances, as we 
term them, are made among the immoral, they are the 
effect of a long train of thoughts and emotions, resolves and 
re-resolves, which, even though privately, have passed 
through the mind of the subjects. The successful deter- 
mination, the open profession, the brilliant virtue, which 
first opens to the sight, are not, in reality, the first and in- 
stantaneous fruit of some stirring and electric impulse in 
the soul ; or, absurder still, no fruit at all, but an instan- 
taneous creation. In almost all such operations, there is the 
seed, the plant, the flower, and the fruit. 

I have said, it is a law of nature that yon cannot expand 
virtue in a man in a passive and instantaneous manner. I 
have not said that you cannot quicken it instantly. And 
here let us have no metaphysical confounding of distinct 
principles. The point we discuss is, not whether there ever is 
in nature a first virtuous impulse impressed upon the soul, 
nor whether, apparently, there are any sudden advances in 
absolute virtue; but whether such advances, — or, which 
would suit our purpose equally as well, — whether the roost 
extensive advances, from low to high, take place instantly. 
"We say they do not. Nature herself never did, and never 
will, admit of it. But stop, says one, that is the very point. 
Is this law which operates in- nature now, eternal and un- 
chat^eable ? If it is, then we can plainly see that analogy 
requires us to believe that the consequences of compliance 
or non-compliance never will be arrested, at death, or any 
other time. In reply to this question, I would ask, what are 
our general views with reference to the laws of nature ? Does 
any one think that nature's ways are fickle and changeful, 
that her laws cannot be permanently relied on ? Indeed, 
what are the laws of nature but the laws of God ? And, 
if we say that nature is changeable, do we not implicate 
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hCT God ? We feel, and it seems to me, that every reader 
must feel, that we are treading on very sure ground here. 
This we may say, — that the circumstances with reference 
to those laws may change, and, therefore, thQ laws entirely 
cease to affect certain individuals. How, then, shall we 
change those circumstances, in the future world, so as to 
arrest the operation of this law with man ? By one sum- 
mary and comprehensive conclusion : simply by supposing 
that, there, all improvement is brought to a stop; that no 
further knowledge or virtue is to be obtained ; that man 
has reached the ultimatum of his spiritual expansion, grown 
to the utmost point of the scale allotted to him ; and that 
there he must stand, in the midst of an unbounded upi- 
verse, physical, intellectual, and moral, with even tmagtno- 
tion measured and bounded, in obedience to the law, ^^ thus 
far shalt thou go, and no further;" with intellect confined 
in an inclosure as tight and impassable as the tube which 
holds the mercury of a thermometer, prescribing, with 
equal exactness, its topmost height, and hermetically sealed 
there ; virtue and veneration equally stayed in their progress 
upward ; in short, all the powers of the mind limited and 
reined in ; and man made to say, in the great school of the 
universe and of immortality — to say, even to his Creator 
and Master, " I have learnt out; I must stop!" Does the 
reader say this is an exaggerated representation ? or else 
one in no way discouraging, if scope enough be allowed to 
human powers in the first place ? I beg him to reconsider 
the matter ; for, however ample you make the sphere of his 
expansion, if you limit it, there must come a time when the 
foregoing representation shall be literally realized. This is 
the consequence which would follow from changing the 
circumstances to arrest this law of nature. And, even 
here, we have not looked the absurdity directly in its face ; 
for, to abolish all inequalities in that state which would 
result from the continued operation of this law, we must 
suppose the cessation of it to take place at the moment of 
each individual's death ; that, then, all improvement is at an 
end, and knowledge and virtue can progress no further. 
And, now, I need not ask the reader to call up, in his im- 
agination, all the infants and idiots, heathens and Christians, 
wise men and fools, saints and pirates, and suppose them, 
at the moment of death, to be deprived of all further oppor- 
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tonities of mental and moral expansion. If he could even 
entertain this thought, he would at once perceive that, even 
then, without the interposition of a miracle, by which all 
are instantly equalized, he has not proved that the conse- 
quences of our present characters do not follow us in the 
future state. He has, on the contrary, proved the greatest 
inequality imaginable, even that all human creatures will 
remain as they now are ! We shall consider the proba- 
bility of such a miracle in the proper place. 

There is another way in which our argument may be 
evaded. One may say, that, in perfect consistency with 
the continued operation of this law of spiritual growth, by 
the continual increase of knowledge and virtue, the mind 
may, by a different change of circumstances in the future 
state, by the deliverance there experienced from the bond- 
age of the flesh, by unobstructed powers, by the new 
scene of heavenly reality and glory which will there burst 
suddenly upon it, — one may say that, by these means, the 
mind may make more improvement there, in the time of 
one day, than it could here in a lifetime of seventy years. 
So it may ; but then all will have this advantage, and reason 
assures us that the farthest advanced at the commence- 
ment of that state, will not be equalled by those who com- 
mence at the same time with powers unexpanded. Can 
any rational man suppose that an infant, a day old, will be 
equal to a Newton in the future state, should both die at 
the same moment? that the very moment of death will 
equalize them, intellectually and morally? To be sure, the 
infant may be brought to maturity very speedily ; may 
even, in course of time, outstrip the Newton, in moral and 
intellectual attainments. But that is not the point. 
Will they be equal at death ? will they commence the future 
state equal ? Now, one may trace the process of growth 
and expansion as far into the future world as he may 
believe himself justified, and with whatever degrees of 
advancement and retardation with different individuals he 
may please to imagine ; and he may indulge in that spec- 
ulation, too, perfectly independently of any argument, or 
any representation of ours. But just let him remember 
what belongs to imagination, and what to argument 

As we have mentioned the infant here, as a case of illus- 
tration, we may be told that no one believes that the infant 
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mind will be equal in statare to other minds in a future 
state. But I would ask, why not? What single circum- 
stance shall make the infant a less spirit than others, at the 
moment of death ? Simply this : the laws of nature have 
not operated sufficiently with it, to expand its powers. 
Now, this is the precise ground upon which we place the 
whole race of man. And until the objector can show some 
other reason for dwarfing the infant in the future state, he 
must not object to our classing infants with the rest of hu- 
man kind, in our general argument We rest the whole 
subject upon this principle. 

Do we now hear the objection, that it is a reflection upon 
God's impartiality, thus to allow to those who died before 
us, before the flood, even in the days of Adam, chances of 
improvement so much greater than to us and to those who 
are to come after ? Is it even intimated that we can never 
come up with them ? I answer, that may be, or may not 
be, for aught that we have said, or for any principle that we 
have laid down. But, is not the same consequence in- 
volved, so far as it reflects upon God's impartiality, by 
those who contend for no such inequalities hereafter, 
but simply maintain an immortality which survives the 
ravages of death ? How much greater has been the hap- 
piness of Adam than of the last person that died ! And 
even with those who deny such immortality, and contend 
for an unconscious state between death and a general res- 
urrection, how much longer is that state with some than 
with others! What an annihilation of enjoyment! And 
with those, too, who maintain but an unconscious state 
between death and a progressive resurrection, how much 
larger amount of conscious, happy existence have they 
enjoyed who were born six thousand years before us ! So 
that this reflection npon God's impartiality, if it be one, is 
not a difficulty which we alone are troubled with. 

Our conclusion may now be evaded in a still diflerent 
way. We have spoken of both knowledge and virtue be- 
ing gradually acquired, according to the law of nature, and 
have therefore argued, that without the interposition of a 
miracle, there must be inequalities after death. Some, 
perhaps, will now suggest that knowledge in this world 
may be a very diflerent thing from knowledge in the world 
to come. It may relate to different objects. And our pro- 
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ficiency here in the sciences pertaining to this world, may- 
there be of no avail to us. Very true ; in the sciences per- 
taining exclusively to this world. But does all the knowl- 
edge we acquire here pertain to this world alone ? We 
will here make no consideration of the principles of several 
of those sciences which are in use in our present state, such 
as number, mathematics, natural philosophy, &c., in their 
relation to objects, space, Sec. ; how these, as acquired here, 
may be put in immediate application there. Those who 
wish to weigh the argument from this source, may consult 
Dick's " Philosophy of a Future State," where, in the midst 
of much that is imaginary and not worthy of the name of 
argument, he will nnd much, and that supported by the 
Scriptures, too, that commends itself to our rational convic- 
tion. Our business at present is with that kind of knowl- 
edge acquired here which must exist in a future state. Such 
is the knowledge of God, and of some of his ways. We 
need not particularize. If we know truly any thing of 
God, of his wisdom, power, goodness, justice, and their 
relation to what is immortal in moral beings like ourselves, 
it is indisputably true that thus much wUl belong to the 
kind of knowledge we shall have in the future state. Will 
our attainment of it in the present state avail us any thing 
in the future ? Or will it be dashed out of our minds 
(pardon the expression) at the moment of death, and then 
dashed in again at the next moment, in a miraculous man- 
ner ? Will the acquisition of it here, in a natural way, 
avail us. nothing in the future ? If you say it will, you 
admit the ground of our reasoning, and by consequence, 
that the non-acquisition of it here will so far lessen both 
our knowledge and enjoyment at the commencement of 
our future existence. If you say it will not, you are still 
depending on a miracle to equalize all men at death, or 
at the commencement of their future being ; which mirac- 
ulous interference shall be noticed in due time. 

Again; there is the knowledge of Jesus Christ, and 
of his relation to our redemption and immortality. 
Can the' faculty of memory^ in this matter, be relied on ? 
Shall we remember, when in the future world, " we shall 
be like him," and " shall see him as he is," that it was he 
who aided us, and saved us from our sins, taught us the 
knowledge of God, and made known to us his relation to 
our immortality ? Shall we remember, when introduced 
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to him in that state, that this was the Saviour we adored 
through life, in all our troubles, trials and afflictions, and 
through whom we were trained to offer habitual praises to 
his God and our God ? If we shall, then the acquirement 
or non-acquirement of this knowledge and benefit here, as 
it affects the commencement of our future state, and our 
attachment to that Saviour there, may be disposed of on 
the ground of the preceding argument. 

And, besides all that can be said of the sameness in 
kind, of that knowledge we shall possess in the future, and 
that which we acquire in the present life, there is still the 
increase of the power to know. The more I increase in 
knowledge, the greater facility do I acquire with respect to 
subsequent increase. It is so, too, in virtue. Newton not 
only had more knowledge of the science of astronomy 
than I have, but the acquisition of this very knowledge 
gave him more poxoer to know, than I have. The facul- 
ties themselves are strengthened by exercise. This is a 
law of our nature. The apparent exceptions to it, in the 
infirmity of old age, must be attributed to the body, not 
the mind. And, unless the operation of this law is 
arrested at death, and the supposed miracle equalizes, not 
only the knowledge but the power to know, — cuts off the 
strength acquired by exercise on the high things pertaining 
to God and heaven, and levels all human creatures, the 
cultivated and the uncultivated, the wise and the foolish, 
the full-grown mind and the infant, those who have toiled 
through a whole life for the expansion and exaltation of 
their natures, and those who have as signally neglected all 
improvement, — unless, I sav, death levels all these, not 
only to the same amount of knowledge but to the same 
capacity, then we may expect our present characters to 
affect our condition in a future state. 

We may push this argument even further. Increase of 
knowledge not only increases the power to know, in those 
particular branches which we cultivate, but in reference to 
any or all other departments of knowledge where the same 
faculties are required. Bacon and Newton were better 
able to prosecute the studies of those natural sciences they 
were unacquainted with, than I am. The same faculties 
had already been better exercised in other studies. I have 
more ability in this respect than my child, and for the same 
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reason. Now, therefore, even though the amount of the 
knowledge in the future world, which is of the same kind 
as that acquired in this, be but a very small proportion, 
yet, our facuhies being the same and being strengthened 
by exercise in this present state, we are certainly better 
fitted to progress in the attainment of an entirely new in- 
formation, from new objects of study, than if we had 
made no use at all of our faculties here. And so, to fore- 
close the argument for inequalities in that state, by making 
knowledge there a diflferent thing, in many respectt*, from 
knowledge in this world, you must either annihilate or 
change the intellectual /acu//i>5 of man, — which would 
be the next thing to putting him out of existence; or else 
you must give to this much-needed miracle the effect of a 
still more wonderful counteraction of the laws of the hu- 
man mind. . We shall, however, look after that supposed 
miracle, directly. 

But, whatever may be said of the character of our 
knowledge, now and hereafter, none, I presume, will ques- 
tion the sameness of our virtue and religion here and in a 
future state. To be sure, the circumstances of temptation 
and bondage to the flesh may not there beset us, but these, 
in successful combat, only strengthen, they do not origi- 
nate our virtue. And, whatever may be the circumstances 
by which we are there surrounded, which serve to exercise 
our virtue, ndne can doubt that the fundamental elements 
of our moral nature will there be the same ; that a sense 
of uprightness and benevolence, or the law of love, will 
continue to pervade the celestial mansions, and make us 
the perfection of what we now are in part. Indeed, in our 
moral natures we now approximate the image of God. 
Our justice and benevolence are the same in nature, or in 
essence, as his. We are only able to know God through 
the medium of our moral nature in connection with our 
intellect. Shall not then these principles remain the same? 
But why any further reasoning? We may safely assume 
that the principles of our moral nature, (and when I speak 
thus, I limit them, for surety's sake, to what we now term 
justice and benevolence, not extending them to any princi- 
ples which operate merely in the ties of consanguinity,) 
we may safely assume, I say, that these purely moral prin- 
ciples are eternal; unchanging as God himself. Their 
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relations, their objects, in some respects, may change, but 
not the principles themselves. Well now, shall not the 
cultivation of them, in the present state, avail as something 
for the future ? I mean not in the way of reward there, for 
what we have not received but deserved here, but on the 
principle that spiritual growth is the measure of spiritual 
enjoyment, all through our being. For illustration : go 
out into a nursery of trees and select, for transplanting, some 
of one, some of three, some of five, and some of ten years' 
growth ; convey them to a neighboring orchard, and, be 
that soil and atmosphere ever so much more exuberant| 
the farthest advanced will generally take the lead. It is the 
advantage of growth secured. No miracle, I apprehend^ 
will at once equalize them, neither will the apple-trees 
yield pears, nor the nut-trees apples. 

But once more. Our religion will be the same in the 
future state as here. By this I simply mean, that the 
same veneration for God, varying only in degree, the same 
love for his adorable perfections, the same nature of wor- 
ship will exist there as here. And we may add to all this, 
as in the case of knowledge, the increase of power which 
the increase of virtue and i^eligion carries with it, to attain 
yet more and more. 

Now all these various kinds of mental and moral acqui- 
sition and force, many a man carries with him to the very 
door of death. Oftentimes he is stricken down by acci- 
dent, in the full bloom of all his powers. So are the 
ignorant, the infantile, the lowest and the worst of men, 
stricken down with them. And thenj will it be said, in a 
moment, quicker than thought, uprise the man who has 
never sought to improve his mental powers, the little child 
but a day old with the youth of sixteen, the idiot, the man 
of most groveling and debasing passions, who has breathed 
nothing but the atmosphere of moral pollution all his life- 
time, and made crime his business, — uprise, in an instant, 
the whole of this promiscuous host, to stand, without gra- 
dation, on even scale with the Newtons and Shakspeares, 
the Howards and Fenelons of. creation! As we have 
mentioned idiots, a class so unfortunate as to excite our 
instant pity, I would merely say here, as we pass, that I 
place them on the same ground with infants. 

But we may not represent the views of all. Some 
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there are who hold that this work is not done at the mo- 
ment of death, but who incline to suppose an unconscious 
state between death and the resurreciion. Well, where 
nothing is done, nothing is done. The absurdity strikes 
us as forcibly, to have this wonder accomplished, in the 
same way precisely, but only after waiting a while — a lapse 
of nonentity — as to work it without having that nothing 
intervene. The thing itself is not in the least affected by 
this interposition of a mere blank. 

This brings us at length to the point : Will this thing 
be done ? Will God work this astounding miracle ? 
In reply to this question, we would say, that there are two 
sources of evidence for or against this position ; namely, 
reason and the Scriptures. In the first place, what does 
reason say ? And first, the whole train of our former argu- 
ment, in reference to the laws of nature, that knowledge and 
virtue must be acquired gradually ; that no arrest of the 
operation of this law can be supposed to take place by a 
cessation of all improvement at death ; that the change of 
circumstances, from the bondage of the flesh to unob- 
structed powers in a world of sudden light and glory, does 
not necessarily equalize all, and that knowledge and virtue 
in this life are the same, in much of their nature, with 
these attainments in the life to come,&c. &c., — the whole 
strength of this argument may now be said to require 
modification from certain untoward circumstances which 
are uncontrollable by those who are subject to them, and 
which render the supposition of a miracle of equalization, 
or of justice, altogether desirable and reasonable. What 
are these circumstances ? Deprivation of privileges in the 
present life and different natural endowments. Here is 
one who, in the first place, was " bom in sin and shapen 
in iniquity," and who, from his infancy, has breathed the 
atmosphere of pollution, surrounded wiih poverty, and the 
examples of wicked parents who have neglected his edu- 
cation, and suffered his mental and moral nature to run 
riot in ignorance and crime. These circumstances the 
child could not control. It was no fault of his. He has 
grown up and died under the influence of these unavoida- 
ble hindrances. Here is another who was born of virtu- 
ous parents ; nursed in the lap of a pious and intelligent 
mother; surrounded, throughout his youth, with all the 
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influences which an abandant fortune, the most diligent 
care and virtuous affection could possibly bestow. These 
circunnstances^ too, the child could not control. It was no 
virtue of his. He has grown up and died under the influ- 
ence of these unavoidable helps. Now, in the future 
world, or at death, do we seriously feel the need of per- 
petuating the inequalities which have resulted from such 
sources as these ? Do we not rather feel the need and the 
justice of some miracle of equity by which the losses, so 
involuntarily incurred, shall be at least made up to us? 
Now there are thousands of such cases. Indeed, every 
individual of the race is more or less involved in this kind 
of circumstances. 

In answer to the above queries, I reply, in the first 
place, these circumstances make no dinerence in this 
world. The higher the cultivation, morally and intellect- 
ually, the higher is the reward. The man who could not 
cultivate himself, and of whom we can say merely, that 
he would have done so if he had possessed the means and 
had so willed, is not nevertheless rewarded as if he had 
done the work. In other words, he is not rewarded for 
what miffht have been, had circumstances been otherwise. 
He is only rewarded for what he has actually accom- 
plished. This you may say is a hard case ; but the reader 
will please to remember that this is the real fact. Now 
what does reason propose to do? To fix upon a time 
when this course of things shall be altered. Very well. 
And where will it fix the point ? At the moment of death. 
But why fix upon that moment rather than any other in 
the line of our existence ? I beg reason to consider that 
that is the very question in debate. We talk of death as 
though it was the ffrand settler of all theological diflicul- 
ties, (he grand revolutionary point in God's government, 
and in all the laws and operations of the whole empire of 
human mind. And that it is a great change, no one dis- 
putes. That marvellous scenes will be opened to us at 
that moment, and wonderful advances made from that 
point with the whole race of man, may be all very com- 
patible with revelation and reason. But that God will 
annul, at that moment, any law of his spiritual creation, 
and not sufler things to go on in the eternal and estab- 
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lisbed order which so harmonizes with all our ideas of 
Deity, is altogether a different proposition. 

Truth to say, there is but one existence. We talk of 
two worlds, and of death as if it was a great breach or 
chasm in our being; bat there is, after all, but one exist- 
ence. And the doctrine we propose but recognises the 
continuation of what takes place all through this part of it, 
with such changes as death naturally makes. We enjoy 
here in proportion as we cultivate our higher powers, and 
we acquire only by degrees. At death, there is no stop- 
ping-place. The line of existenccj so to speak, suddenly 
widens there, bat it is not broken ; it is continuous all 
along, even through eternity. We admit only such 
changes as reason warrants and the Scriptures suggest. 

I say, why fix upon the moment of death to equalize 
men rather than upon any other moment in the whole line 
of our existence ? Here is one who has lived to the age 
of twenty-five, had a certain amount of advantages, and 
made a certain amount of improvement. Here is another 
who has lived to the age of fifty, and had only the same 
amount of advantages, and made the same amount of 
improvement. They both die at the same moment. Now 
the hypothesis in question would require us to tin-equalize 
these, for one has had twenty-five years more time than 
the other! Here, then, you have your inequalities. The 
argument proves too much for the objector, and would 
bring him over towards our side of the question. 

We have one more very simple suggestion. If it is 
necessary for God to equalize all men at death, or at any 
future period, in so far as privileges and advantages are 
concerned, his omniscience can very easily strike the bal- 
ance between that which is the result of our own improve- 
ment, and that which was the offspring of unavoidable 
circumstances, and appoint us our position accordingly. 
There will then be left all the inequalities imaginable. 
But why suppose it necessary ? 1 repeat, this is fixing 
upon death an importance not warranted by any grounds 
of reason. 

The same argument in general, which has been applied 
to the advantages of education and the like, may be 
applied to natural endowments. They make no difference 
in this respect in the present world. Those men are 
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rewarded the roost who have them the most liberally-^ 
rewarded, I mean, in that particular direction : and why 
suppose that a great mind should shrink to a little one at 
death, or the smallest, even infants and Hottentots, sud- 
denly start to the most capacious in intellect and virtue ? 
But, says one, what objection to having all started at once 
and sent along with an equal expansion, infinitely surpass- 
ing the most gigantic attainments Iferel None at all. 
This is not a matter to be ascertained by feeling ; only 
show us evidence of the miracle that will thus affect this 
law of nature ; proof is what we want, not likings or dis- 
likings. We will suppose all may then be suddenly 
expanded ; and yet we should be cautious how much mean- 
ing we embody in that term, sudden. But even admitting 
that the expansion will be equal, this does not equalize the 
minds so variously diversified before. 

Leaving now the consideration of the deprivation of 
privileges and different natural endowments, as a reason 
why the miracle in question may be wrought i^t death or 
any future period, we approach a topic which the reader 
may have thought the writer had forgotten, and which is 
frequently resorted to in the discussion of this subject 
We refer to the miracle wrought on Saul of Tarsus. We 
have recognised it as a law of nature, as unbending as 
fate, that knowledge and virtue cannot be thrust into a 
man, or be made to expand in him passively. We may 
now be referred to St. Paul, as an instance of what has 
taken place, and, by inference, of what may take place 
again. But was there any miracle actually wrought in 
Saul's mind? We are accustomed to call this a miracu- 
lous conversion, but in what did the miracle consist? We 
answer, in the outward circumstances altogether. Let any 
one peruse the account of this matter, in the 9th, 22d, and 
26th chapters of the Acts, and he will find^mention of a 
light from heaven shining round about Paul and them which 
journeyed with him, and a voice speaking to him, and a 
blindness of three days, with the sudden cure of it. This 
is the sum of the whole miracle. These things wrought 
in Saul a sudden conversion. What was the amount of 
the conversion ? He immediately expressed a willingness 
to do the will of the Lord, and was convinced of the 
divinity of Christ's mission. And after tarrying certain 
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days at Damascns, he set about preaching Christ, con- 
founding his enemies who denied him, and proving that 
such and such things were verily so. Is there any miracle 
in all this mental process ? Such a display, and such a 
voice, would convert me to almost any thing reasonable ; 
but I should, undoubtedly, make the distinction between 
the outward miracle that convinced me, and the change 
wrought in my mind, in accordance with the natural laws 
thereof. 

Now, the opening glories of the future world may have 
as sudden an effect on us. We have heretofore allowed 
this. But there may be the same distinction between the 
outward and, to us, miraculous display, and the effect pro- 
duced in our minds in accordance with the natural laws 
thereof. But will this equalize us? The same scenes 
may be open to all. But will the highest and most culti- 
vated minds derive no advantage over the feeblest and most 
neglected ? How was it with Paul ? This is a point of 
some importance. It is, indeed, the point in our whole 
argument. And as Paul's case is so frequently adduced 
in the discussion of this subject, it is well to consider it the 
more carefully. Paul met, then, with a sudden change ; 
call it a great change. But the question we shall raise 
here, is. Had his former character no influence on his con- 
verted state ? Was he the man after his conversion, that 
he would have been had he been greater or less in knowl- 
edge and goodness before? Call the conversion Use^^ 
miraculous, if you please ; did not his knowledge before 
acquired, help him in his converted state ? Paul was a 
man of no mean attainments. His natural powers were 
vast, and his education extensive. Was he not able, by 
his scholarlike attainments, to do, in the kingdom of his 
Master, what the simple conversion which he met with, 
would not have enabled him to do ? And is it likely that 
such . a conversion alone could have thus furnished his 
mind ? Was he not a greater and a happier man for doing 
this work before ? View it also with respect to the question 
of goodness. Was even Paul as morally capacious as if 
he had not been Saul ? I beseech the reader's solemn 
attention to this point. The fact is, every moral and 
immoral act leaves a lasting impression on the soul. Every 
thought does, I do not say in the nature of remorse, or pain, 
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or conscious approval ; bat it leaves its inflaenoe. We 
cannot think a thought, but it will run through eternity ; 
not in the particular shape of that thought, but in its inffu- 
ence upon others. Annihilate or add, u it be possible, one 
particle of matter, and to some degree, its influence would 
be felt through ^' matter's whole domain." It is so in the 
mental, so in the moral universe. Or rather, perhaps I 
should 8ay>, it is so with every individual mind. And how 
often do we see it exemplified! One single impulse, 
one single thought, conceived in childhood, will affect and 
alter a whole lite. But that thought was the product of a 
preceding one, and that still of another. Or, if the line is 
not direct and single, as it commonly is not, for any great 
length, yet, in a complex, and multiplied, and almost 
infinite diversity, one stir, even the least, of the vast ocean 
of mind, will be felt to its utmost borders, and through 
all time. You may call this philosophy, but it is fact 
nevertheless. It is like the facts in natural science, with 
which revelation must harmonize. Now, doubtless, it was 
so with Paul. Converted Paul, (and no matter how he 
was converted, nor how thoroughly,) had a close and char- 
acteristic connection with unconverted Saul. And surely, 
we are not at loss in discovering this connection in the 
perusal of his history. But we must now leave this case, as 
affording nothing against our general argument. 

But, says one. Do you mean to deny that a miracle can 
be performed, of the nature we are considering ? No, it 
is not for me to say what God can do, and what he cannot 
do. And all we have said of the impossibility of thrusting 
knowledge and virtue into a man, or causing it to expand 
within him, passively, has been said in connection with the 
supposed continued operation of a natural law. We say, 
it is a law of our nature that this cannot be done. What 
miracle God may perform, one may guess as well as 
another. Let it be remembered, however, that it deserves 
no better name than guessing, when applied to a future 
state. Miracles of inspiration, whereby knowledge has 
.been imparted, it is admitted very generally, have been 
performed in the present life. And suppose virtue has 
been imparted by miracles ; admit, for the argument's sake, 
the whole of it. How often need we say, that the question 
is not, what may be, but, what will be, in the future state, 
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or at death ? and whether, even if knowledge and virtue 
will be thu8 imparted then, such a miracle will equalize all 
human beiDgs? And reason, thus far, has been endeavor^ 
ing to answer. 

Perhaps it may be said, here, that we allow miracles to 
be wrought on matter, at the resurrection ; why not on 
mind ? We answer, the two things are totally different. 
Is not a miracle needed, at least something surpassing any 
laws of nature that we know of, to produce for us immor- 
tal and incorruptible bodies? But, do our minds so need 
to be infused with knowledge and virtue, and to be equal- 
ized, at any one moment ? Besides, it is a plain matter of 
revelation that our bodies shall undergo this supernatural 
transformation, but the Scriptures are not thus clear with 
regard to this miracle of equalizing all minds. 

This, however, brings us to the other source of evidence 
for or against this point : we refer to the sacred Scriptures. 
Reason having made her answer to the question, it is now 
exceedingly interesting to know the extent of Scriptural 
testimony on a subject so important. Let the question then, 
be fairly stated : What do the Scriptures say with regard 
to knowledge and virtue being imparted by a miracle 
wrought on the mind at death, or at any future period, and 
in an equal amount to all mankind? Answer: nothing. 
Not the most distant allusion is made to it in all the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments. But, says one, Is 
there no mention made of a sudden enlargement? I 
answer, that is not the question. The opening scene of 
eternity may impress all minds, and speed them forth in a 
career that would be quite astonishing, and even over- 
whelming, could we conceive of it in the present state. 
But all will have this advantage, and the farthest advanced 
at the commencement of those scenes, reason has abun- 
dantly assured us, will not be in the background, or on 
even terms with others. But we now leave reason and 
consult the oracles of God's word. And the question is, 
Will a miracle be wrought, not in the outward circumstan- 
ces, but on the mind, so that knowledge and virtue shall not 
only be imparted instantly, but equally, to all mankind ? 
And I say, the Scriptures are utterly silent here. And this 
is the very point of our whole argument Prove this, and 
we give it up ; but until you prove it, let us hear no more 
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about equality at death, or at the resurrection. For this 
we want reason and Scripture ; but the truth is, we have 
neither. 

Let us not, however, be too fast. There are a few passa- 
ges which are quoted as proof of what we here call in 
question. We are told, then, that in the resurrection, we shall 
be '^ equal unto angels.'' (Luke xx. 36.) But are the angels 
equal to one another? Suppose it should be said, the 
Americans are equal to the English. Would this prove the 
Americans all equal among themselves ? Not till you had 
proved all Englishmen thus equal. But, observe we are 
explicitly informed, why, or in what respect, we shall be 
equal to the angels. The Saviour had been confronted on 
the question of marriage in the resurrection state. He 
assures the Sadducees, that in that state they do not marry, 
nor die, but are equal to the angels. In what respect ? in 
the respect of immortality, which precludes death, and 
makes marriage unnecessary. 

Again, we are told, that " when he (Christ) shall appear, 
we shall be like Am, for wc shall see him as he is." (1 
John iii. 2.) Admitting this to have reference to his future 
appearing, in glory and immortality, is there any proof that 
John was speaking of intellectual and moral equality? 
Not in the least. The same truth is doubtless revealed 
here, that is spoken of in parallel passages : '' When Christ 
who is our life, shall appear, then shall ye also appear with 
him in glory." (Colossians iii. 4.) " For our conversation is 
in heaven ; from whence also we look for the Saviour, the 
Lord Jesus Christ ; who shall change our vile body, that it 
may be fashioned like unto his glorious bodpj according to 
the working," &c. (Phil. iii. 20, 21.) 

Again we are told, that <<he that is dead is freed from 
sin." (Rom. vi. 7.) Admitting natural death to be referred 
to, which we question, it should be observed, that freeing 
two sinners from sin, does not equalize them, even in 
morals. 

Again, we are referred to St. Paul's account of the 
resurrection, in the fifteenth chapter of 1st Corinthians. 
The subject here is simply a change " from corruption to 
incorruption, from dishonor to glory, from weakness to 
power, from a natural body to a spiritual body, from the 
image of the earthy to the image of the heavenly, from 
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mortality to immortality." May not all this be, and still 
there be degrees of glory ? But, says one, it is written, 
" as is the heavenly, (that is, Christ,) stLch are they also 
that are heavenly" — that is, mankind. But does this 
prove that we are all to be precisely equal to Christ ? It 
is also written, '' m is the earthy, (that is, Adam,) such are 
they also that are earthy." Are we all precisely like 
Adam, and therefore equal to each other in the earthy 
state ? We leave this account as containing nothing to the 
purpose. 

We would here suggest that the parable of the laborers 
in the vineyard has no relation to our present subject. It 
refers to the calling of the Gentiles, who remained so long 
in ignorance of God, and to the rejection of the Jews, who 
had so long been his peculiar people. If those who had 
labored but one hour received as much as those who had 
borne the beat and burden of the day, this, I would have it 
understood, is only the supposed fact in the parable. 
*^ Parables do not run on all-fours." God's dealings with 
the Jews and Gentiles themselves, which is the subject 
here illustmted, were varied in each indiTidual's case ;' and 
so far as the parable has any bearing on our present argu- 
ment, it is altogether in favor of it. Here was no instant 
equalization, nor indeed any, but a process commenced 
which was to extend through ages. And it is surprising, 
how any can adduce the murmurs of the " laborers" as an 
illustration of the feelings of those who are told that '' God 
will raise all men to e^Mo/ bliss in the world to come!" I 
suspect that what many call Universalism is yet to be 
purified. 

If there are other passages where a " likeness of Christ's 
resurrection " being " conformed to the image of his Son," 
&C. &c., are spoken of, the reader can readily see that none 
of these expressions prove an equality, any more than 
the declaration that Christ is " the image of God," and man 
his " likeness," prove that they are equal with God. 

We have now examined those Scriptures which are the 
most relied on to prove an equality of all men at death, or at 
the resurrection; and we find no proof at all of the hy- 
pothesis. If there are other passages, let them be brought 
forth. Till then, we are forced to inquire. From whence 
did this doctrine spring ? Certainly, not from the Scrip- 
tures ; certainly, not from reason. 
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Let us here pause a few moments, and consideif the na- 
ture and strength of our argument. The advocate for ab- 
solute equality in a future state may still be disposed to 
inquire what we have done. Suppose it be conceded that 
the Scriptures do not teach this equality ; still, we may be 
told, they do not teach the inequality we speak of. And 
what, therefore, does our argument amount to ? In reply 
to this question, we observe, that we have our own views 
of Scripture, and, in our opinion, there are passages which 
cannot be made to rest easily on any interpretation which 
does not recognise some consequences, in a future state, of 
our improvement and misiraprovement here. But* we have 
purposely avoided, and shall avoid, the introduction of 
them here, as, in the hands of a determined ingenuity, they 
nuiy be susceptible of almost any interpretation. Grantea, 
frankly. Let it be admitted, then, for the argument's sake, 
that while the Scriptures do not teach the doctrine of 
equality in a future state, they do not teach the inequality 
wiiich we speak of; in other words, that they say nothing 
abottit the subject. We know not that the objector will ad- 
mit thus much; still, our argument now drives us to that 
pdsition. Yet, have we labored in vain ? The state of the 
case seems now to be this : We take our principles from 
the Scriptures ; we show, by the operation of natural laws 
which we have reason to believe wiU not cease at death, and 
which the Scriptures do not say shall cease, that the conse- 
quences of our present cbftracters will attend us in the 
future state. Reason, then, upon principles which none 
can call in questtcm, decidedly asserts the doctrine which 
we advocate. The Scriptures do not contradict it. This 
is the nature and strength of our argument. And here, I 
say^ is a ground of faith to be relied on. Indeed, what 
arguments are the mo8t common with the advocates of the 
contrary doctrine ? They do not seem to rely chiefly on the 
Scriptures for proof of the universal equality hereafter. 
Reason is mainly resorted to. We have availed ourselves 
of that privilege, and are perfectly willing to have our ail- 
ments met by any from the same source. When the 
Scriptures are appealed to, we will follow the question 
thither. 

We say, we are here presented with a ground of faith lo 
be relied on. Indeed, shall we believe only in that pro- 
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portion that we find, without doubt, a truth reconled in the 
Scriptures ? Then indeed will our feuth be shorn greatly 
of its strength. Where will be all our natural theology ? 
Do any pretend that the faith we derive from nature, in the 
existence of God, is unworthy of our entertainment, and 
even our practical confidence ? The revelation of that truth 
does not make it certain ; it only adds another degree of 
faith. And it is faith, great faith, which may be derived 
from reason, in the doctrine that our present characters will 
seriously affect our future state. Indeed, this may be called 
the natural theology of our future existence. We respect 
it, and would have all men respect and profit by it. At 
some future day, oxxt eyes may be open to perceive it more 
readily in the Scriptures. 

But before we pass to the second division of our subject, 
we wish to bring the principle of our general argument to 
bear upon a great scriptural fact ; we allude to the salva- 
tion of all men by Christ. The Scriptures assure us that 
he is the instrument of our salvation, that all who sin by 
Adam shall receive life and righteousness by Jesus Christ. 
Now, millions on millions oi the heathen go out of this 
world without so much as hearing of Christ— fifty thou- 
sand daily, and about twenty millions yearly, besides the 
immense number of Mahometans, Jews, inndels, together 
with infants and idiots ; and this process, in its due propor- 
tion, through the whole reign of Christ upon the earth. 
This immense and incalculable host go out of this world 
with no knowledge and no experience of the salvation of 
Christ. Are they all saved instantaneously ? have all the 
knowledge, experience, influence, virtue, suddenly kindled 
up within them ? and this to an equal degree in all ? It 
will not do to say that the resurrection will accomplish all 
this ; for here we labor under the difficulty which we have 
pointed out, with reference to the laws of the mind. Nor 
can we see how any theory of unconsciousness, or denial 
of an intermediate state, at all relieves the real point of the 
difficulty. If the Scriptures say nothing on this subject, 
reason says much. Our natural theology here is strong. 
There is one thing, and only one thing, that we can do to 
avoid the conclusion we otherwise must admit : We may 
flee into ignorance with the question, and say we do not 
know but that Grod may accomplish this consistently with 
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some laws of the mind which we-are unacquainted with, 
or that he may do it by miracle. But shall we reason from 
our ignorance or knowledge ? '' What can we reason, but 
from what we know?" And what do we know on this 
subject ? We trust that our labors have not been altogether 
in vain, thus far, in answering this question. We know 
much. And besides, the Scriptures inform us, at least, that 
other orders of beings than man, in a future state, acquire 
their knowledge gradually ; *' which things (says Peter) the 
angels desire to look into." (1 Peter i. 12.) The apostle 
here represents the angels as prying into^ or considering 
attentively, the subject of human redemption. The angels 
also make additions to their joy in view of a sinner's repent- 
ance. Now, if the angels in heaven are thus represented 
to come in possession of their knowledge gradually, by the 
exercise of their own powers, which, indeed, is the only 
rational idea of the progress of mind in any part of the 
universe, (excepting always the Omniscient,) can we ra- 
tionally suppose that man, when admitted to the immortal 
state, shall be turned into such a machine, or that such a 
miracle as we have contemplated, will, even at the begin- 
ning of his future career, equalize the whole human race ? 
We have said there was but one way, and that just 
alluded to, in which to avoid the conclusion which we 
must otherwise admit. To be candid, and to present all 
objections, it may indeed be expected that we meet two 
theories, which have not yet been brought into notice. 
The first relates to the fact that all we know of mind in this 
world, is by its manifestation through material organs. And 
the singular notion is sometimes broached, that all the ap- 
parent differences in mind may depend on the different 
cerebral developments in individuals. Consequently, all 
minds may be alike and equal ; their manifestations only 
differing, according to the different states of the organs 
through which alone the mind itself is able to act. Death 
destroys these organs, and it is supposed by some, that in 
this way equalization may take place. Our only reply is 
this : It is absolutely necessary that the mind be exercised on 
outward objects, and within itself, in order to its growth 
and strength. Infants and others have not this exercise in 
the degree of other men. The hypothesis, then, is of no 
power to move us from our former conclusions. The most 
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that can be said on this supposition, and that with large 
demands on our credulity, is, that the original and natural 
endowment of mind itself may be equal in all human 
beings, but its cultivation, its growth and strength, after all, 
depend on exercise. But, says one, It is the senses and 
brain only that may be exercised. Be it so. And do they 
impart knowledge and virtue to the mind ? If you say 
yes, then I reply, some men have much more of this exer- 
cise than others; if you say no — but this cannot be said 
on any theory of a mind at all. 

And this brings us to the last and only theory upon 
which it may be sought to evade our conclusions. It is 
that man has no mind, or spirit, in distinction from the 
bodily organization, and, consequently, that all we have said 
of its laws of expansion may be overthrown by a future life 
depending on a resurrection or re-formation of the body. 
All the reply we have for this, is, that thought and senti- 
ment, and recognition and realization of identity — any or 
all of them, whether they depend on spirit or matter, so far 
as respects inequality, or consequences of our characters 
here on our future state, are subject to all the laws we have 
mentioned in our former argument. The materialist's 
theory affects not our subject. It changes not the laws of 
mental expansion, but simply the substance of mental 
activity. If there be a future state for us, I repeat, our 
argument holds the same with the spiritualist and the 
materialist. . 

Before we close our remarks on the subject of salvation 
by Christ, we cannot refrain from introducing here a couple 
of quotations from the editor of this work, which we have 
miany times wished could have originally appeared nearer 
together. We allude to an article on " The New Testa- 
ment Doctrine of Salvation," in the " Expositor and Uni- 
versalist Review," (vol. iv., new series, pp. 42, 44.) " He 
knows little of our nature who imagines that faith and 
righteousness can be communicated to the mindj without 
any agency on our part, just as water may be poured into 
a vessel or passive receiver ; for faith and righteousness are 
themselves but exercises of the understanding and affec- 
tions. They are the results of active thought and feeling. 
And in the sense in which we can bring ourselves to think 
aright, and to feel aright, we can save ourselves, or effect 
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our salvation." "Of course, it is never perfected 

in this world, since there is no perfect holiness nor perfect 
development of spirituality here. For these, we must look 
to the future world." The reader may make his own re- 
flections. 

We now proceed to the next division of our subject. 
We have thus far, it will be seen, labored only to establish 
certain inequalities in a future state, as the result of our im- 
provement or misimprovement here. This does not neces- 
sarily involve sin, or absolute misery, in that state ; at least, 
in the way we have considered the subject, it does not. 
The inequalities which reason thus leads us to expect, may 
be no more than different degrees of knowledge and virtue, 
consequently of enjoyment, without the admixture of sin or 
absolute evil. And they may be more than that. Whether 
so or not, depends upon the origin and nature of sin. We 
have therefore reserved this for a separate question. But 
be it remembered, however we decide this question, or 
whatever decree of strength or weakness may belong to our 
argument here, it cannot at all affect the first division of our 
subject. That we consider settled. 

Let the question, then, be fairly stated : What does rea- 
son say of the existence of sin and misery in a future state 
of being? And, here, let it be frankly confessed that we 
have not the data to guide us in our reasoning, which we 
had in the first division of our subject, and we do not ex- 
pect to produce that amount of conviction. Still, reason 
has something to say on this question ; and we would in- 
quire, first. From what, in our nature, does sin originate ? 
Much depends on the answer. It is the theory of many 
that sin originates in what are sometimes called the animal 
passions, or fleshly lusts of the body, and that, when the 
body dies, the spiritual part, released from its connection, is 
of necessity free from corruption. To be sure, it is neces- 
sary for the intellect, (or rather the will,) to consent to the 
suggestions of the flesh before it can be denominated sin, 
and therefore, strictly speaking, sin originates in the higher 
nature. But the primary source of the evil is, according to 
this theory, in the lusts and passions. They stimulate and 
entice to evil ; the intellect consents, conscience is violated, 
and sin is produced. They who are accustomed to divide 
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our nature into the moral, the intellectual, and the animiali 
find frequently no difficulty in thus accounting for sin, and 
seeing it all annihilated when death destroys the connection 
between the flesh and the spirit^ or separates the animal 
from the moral and intellectual nature. 

Now, we once used to reason so ourself. But the con- 
sideration of certain particular sins has saved us from this 
error. With certain sins this theory may hold good. 
Lewdness, theft, vicious gratification of such appetites, &c., 
&c., — these are plainly the offspring of an animal nature. 
In a purely spiritual world, it is plain, they cannot exist. 
But how is it with impiely, irreverence, injustice with re- 
gard to other maUers, &c. ? Let us take, for instance, the 
sin of impiety. What propensity of the flesh does this 
proceed from ? A late kind of philosophers tell us it pro- 
ceeds from a want of veneration. But what is this better 
than tautology ? Impiety, then, is a want of piety. Sup- 
pose it springs partly from pride. And what is pride? 
Why, self-esteem. And is this feeling so purely animal 
that nothing of the kind can exist in the future world ? Im- 
agine a creature of high moral and intellectual endowments 
without one particle of sense of his importance in God's 
creation ! What would he be fit for, even in heaven ? If 
such a sense exist there, it may be active. It may grow 
into abuse. Who can tell ? Much as we love phrenology, 
sensible are we that it will not do to cut up a man's mental 
nature as you would cut a cabbage, apportioning out each 
part, and being so very sure as to what feelings will exist, 
and what will not, in a future world. 

Again ; take the sin of injustice, in some of its bearings. 
What propensity of the flesh, or of the animal nature, does 
this spring from? An inordinate disposition to acquire 
may produce it. But we acquire not only houses and 
lands, ^nd that which we can call our visible property, but 
knowledge also. We shall have this disposition in the 
future world. How does reason know it will not run into 
abuse there? Conscience may restrain it. But how, if 
conscience is small ? Many men leave this world with 
exceedingly small consciences; and, with impiety or a 
want of piety hereafter, with self-importance, with strong 
dispositions to acquire and compete, what assurance have 
we that there will be no excesses, no deviation from the 
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strict and inflexible standard of right, — that all will be 
perfect ? 

We may be told that our philosophy contradicts the doc- 
trine of Paul, that all sin proceeds from the flesh, in contra- 
distinction from the spirit. We answer : No sacred writer 
affirms that all sin proceeds from the flesh, or that man can 
be guilty of no unrighteous or irreligious act, save what is 
chargeable to the encumbrance of the body. ^' The works 
of the flesh," says one, '' are manifest," and names them ; 
but the Scriptures nowhere cover the whole ground of 
moral aberration, under this distinction. 

But we will pursue t)ie subject no further. We see 
nothing in reasop against the supposition of sin and its 
consequences in a future state of being. Have we any 
thing in favor of it 7 Briefly and frankly, nothing but this : 
All men of moral responsibility leave this world more or less 
sinful. Some die, humanly speaking, desperately wicked* 
It is a law of nature, which the Scriptures do not affirm 
ceases at death, that knowledge and virtue are acquired 
gradually by the exercise of our own individual powers, 
with the help, sometimes, of outward circumstances. Those 
circumstances may be equal with all, at the commencemeni 
of a future being. If, then, death does not destroy the 
source of all sin, it may exist for a time in the world to 
come ; though there is nothing in our subject which n^kes 
it unreasonable that the worst of men may be better off 
there than here. 

We leave the conclusion for what it is worth ; again re* 
minding the reader that, stand or fall, it has no necessary 
connection with the first division of our subject, on account 
of the origin and nature of sin. This is a question of a 
metaphysical character, not susceptible of that clear proof 
which works conviction in the former subject. 

But if sin be proved, or admitted, to exist in a future 
world, why not forever ? Because reason and revelation 
both concur in fixing an end to it. 

But, again; are not the Scriptures plainly opposed to the 
existence of sin in the future world ? We know of but one 
passage which is much relied on in the affirmative : " He 
that is dead is freed from sin." (Rom. vi. 7.) Still, I do* 
not see how the death of the body can be here referred to» 
The apostle is speaking of baptism — no matter what kind. 

24 
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It is " baptism into Christ's death." Christians are said lo 
be buried in this baptism. Connected with this baptism la 
<< newness of life.'' Our death unto sin and burial in bap- 
tism are figuratively set forth by Christ's literal death ; and 
Christ's literal resurrection is made a figure to represent oar 
newness of spiritual life. " For, if we have been planted to- 
gether in the likeness of his death, we shall be also in the 
likeness of his resurrection, knowing this, that our old man 
(old body of sin) is crucified with him, that the body of sin 
might be destroyed, that henceforth we should not serve 
sin. For he that is dead is freed from sin." What can be 
plainer than that spiritual death is here meant? To be 
sure, we are told that we thus make the apostle employ a 
useless tautology — he that is dead to sin is dead to sin ; 
but are the sacred writers always rhetorically exact ? Are 
they even grammatically so ? He would find an endless 
task who should attempt to make all the rhetoric of the 
Scriptures conform to modern rules. But, be it remem* 
bered, that it is we who fix this tautology upon the apostle's 
language. His language, fully carried out, would simply 
be — " He that is dead to sin h freed from sin." And what 
can the whole mean, but simply, he that has crucified his 
old man, had all his evil propensities subjected, is hence- 
forth freed or delivered from their thraldom ? Why multi- 
ply difiiculties so unnecessarily ? 

It may now be said that in the resurrection all men are 
recognised as sinless. It may be ; but to those who believe 
that death is not the annihilation of ail consciousness, there 
is still space left for the process of purification. 

But we prefer the argument used in the former division 
of our subject. This is not touched by any theory of a 
resurrection, or a denial of an intermediate state. The 
resurrection, general or progressive, does not necessarily 
equalize all human beings, with or without a preceding state 
of unconsciousness. 

And now, as we have before alluded to an article in a 
late number of this work, for the purpose of explaining the 
principle on which our reasoning is built, and the lawful 
extent of analogy on this subject, we may be pardoned if 
we again allude to it for the same purpose. The writer 
there labors against the doctrine of inequality, as it is sup- 
posed to be sustained, on the principle of recollection^'-^ 
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that we may remember, in the future worid, the deeds we 
have committed herer And it is argued, that if our eyes are 
opened in that world to behold the sins of the present all 
overruled for man's good and God's glory, he that was the 
grievous sinner here will enjoy no less than he that was the 
saint, — the crucifiers of Jesus, for instance, no less than his 
faithful disciples. But, admitting all this, on the principle 
of recollection, it touches not our argument on the principle 
of the soul's gradual expansion. All, there, is said with 
reference to particular deeds ; whereas, the true ground is 
the general character. In two individuals in the future 
world who may look back upon two courses of life in the 
present, — John, upon a life of faithfulness, and a murderer 
of Jesus upon a life of wickedness, — no doubt, as far as 
recollection may be concerned, in connection with a knowl- 
edge that Providence has overruled all for good, the enjoy- 
ment of the two might be equal. But how is it with 
regard to the growth of mind ? The»one schooled to the 
highest degree of virtue, the other undisciplined, unexer 
cised in such attainments. No doubt they would be able 
together to say. We are equally glad that this has happened 
so ; but one might also say to the other. Lead me up, I 
beseech thee, to the height of thy virtue ! In short, this 
argument is nothing more than an attempt to prove all men 
equal from the simple fact that they see all things are for 
the best. All things are for the best now ; but are all who 
believe this, equal ? Equal, it may be, in respect to joy for 
that one thing, and nothing further. I mistake, even now. 
Those who have the largest moral and intellectual capacity 
must experience more joy, even for that one thing. 

Again, it is asserted, in view of inequalities in a future 
state, that those disciples of Christ there '< must love those 
who persecuted them as they love themselves, and, of 
course, must wish them as much happiness as they them- 
selves enjoy. In the light of this spirit of love we see that, 
if what the enemies of Jesus did in this world affects them 
in the immortal state to their disadvantage, it 'will equally 
affect the disciples to their disadvantage." That is, it will 
lessen their happiness by wishing the others what cannot 
be imparted. And '* there is no way to avoid this argu- 
ment but by ridding ourselves of this spirit of love and 
meekness," But, by what rule of logic or just principle of 
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reasoning, must all things be so squared and equalled in the 
future slate ? Cannot the disciples, or any other beings in 
the immortal world, look upon others lower than themselves 
with feelings perfecily consistent with all that is revealed of 
heaven ? Where, in the Scriptures, do we read of a heaven 
destitute of sympathy ? The angels joy at a sinner's re- 
pentance. If sympathy dwells there, there must be degrees 
of emotion and happiness. Suppose we cannot escape this 
conclusion with regard to the disciples. Have we a scale 
of mathematical precision by which to press all the emo- 
tions of heaven into an absolute and undeviating equality 
of thought, feeling, and contemplation ? Would It not be 
necessary, on the same principle, to equalize the universe 
— all the grades of intelligences through all its dominions ? 
for it may not be consistent with perfect equality of happi- 
ness that one being should know that there is another 
beneath him ! The fact is, the very happiness of heaven 
itself may depend more upon inequalities than on perfect 
equality. How is it in this world ? How taould it be, in 
any society, if all possessed a perfectly equal degree of 
knowledge, and stood equally high in all respects ? Where 
would be all the pleasure of communication ? One could 
not, in such a society, convey a thought or item of knowl- 
edge, or affect the other in any way in which he could not 
him, and the life of society would be, in fact, paralyzed. 
Bring all to a dead level, (say, if we please, a levelling 
upwards instead of down,) and though we might conceive of 
some who would enjoy more than they did before, yet other 
circumstances being equal, the general amount of happiness 
would be less than where inequalities prevail. Try it in 
the family. Try it anywhere in this world. But perhaps 
we may be told. It may not be so in the future state. And, 
we grant, it possibly may not. But what proof, that there, 
through all the hosts and myriads of the immortals, the sea 
of bliss must roll just so evenly ; and that if, on its vast sur- 
face, one billow of emotion or of joy should for a moment 
show its swelling head above the rest, it cannot be consist- 
ent with the impartial government of God? 

But we pass to one more general view of the subject. 
We find the question put to us, in the article alluded to, 
— "Does Christianity teach us that all men, who have 
sinned and come short of the glory of God, will be, on 
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account of sin, less happy in the immortal slate, than they 
would have been if sin had never existed?" Here, we 
are told, '^ we have the whole subject before us. If we 
answer this question in the affirmative, we impeach both 
the wisdom and goodness of God. If we answer the 
question as we ought, in the negative, we necessarily 
repudiate the belief, that sin committed in this mortal state, 
will lessen the enjoyment of the immortal." But this 
question cannot be so summarily disposed of. We will, 
then, answer the question in the negative : Christianity 
does not teach us that all who have sinned will be less 
happy in the immortal state, than if sin had never existed. 
We will say that they will all be inconceivably better oiF 
for it, especially in the long run of eternity. But because 
all men are better off in the future state for having sinned 
here, does that prove that they will be all equal — that the 
very moment ol death will equalize the whole human race? 
The proper question would be, not. Are all men less happy 
there for having sinned here ? but, Are not some in a lower 
state than others ? and this on account of ignorance and 
sin. We may answer the first question in the negative, 
and the latter in the affirmative. Or, plainer still, we may 
say that, by sin and imperfection here, the enjoyments 
of the immortal state are increased to all. On what prin- 
ciple? On the principle of memory and recollection, in 
connection with the knowledge that, there, all has eventu*- 
ated in good. But there is another principle that operates 
in human nature ; it is the culture and growth of the soul. 
On this principle, sin and misimprovement here may 
diminish our happiness in the world to come. 

But, says one, will not the other principle, acting alone, 
outweigh this latter in the importance of its effects? For, 
do we not see men in this world, with simple enjoyment 
experienced in the deliverance from past sins and sufferings, 
with the partial realization, and the full faith, that all things 
will work together for the highest possible good, — do we 
not see such men enjoying more from this faith and reali- 
zation alone, than from any mere difference which there 
may be in their moral and intellectual capacity and cul- 
ture? In short, is not this faith greater than any other 
blessing ? This brings us to the point. And we answer 
this question directly in the negative. Bad men may 

24* 
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have this faith. And how often is it, that you find men 
firm in the faith that all things are for the best, who are 
nevertheless exceedingly sinful ? I affirm, and that with- 
out the fear of the charge of vanity, that a high moral and 
intellectual character, in connection with this religions 
faith, is the highest possible source of enjoyment. There 
is nothing like a noble conscience. The heart leaps with 
its inspirations. Here, then, we are brought to a conclu- 
sion ; and the whole subject may be expressed thus : In 
the future world, all men may, or may not, recollect their 
past sins and sufferings, and enjoy more by the contrast. 
All men may there realize that all has been wrought 
together for the highest possible ffood. And yet with all 
the adoration for God's wonderiul providence, and the 
rapture and the praise with which they may be filled, those 
Will enjoy most whose moral and intellectual nature is 
most ample. Indeed, all other things being equalj the 
most capacious minds must enjoy the most. The very 
ability to comprehend the vast providence of God, is greatest 
in those whose religious, moral, and intellectual nature is 
most enlarged, schooled, and cultivated. 

We now say, in conclusion, that our argument, if true, 
is not a piece of mere useless speculation. It is of a highly 
{Mractical character. If you convince men that, at a certain 
<me in their mortal existence, say at the age of twenty- 
one, they will be equal, in all points, to the highest minds 
•©f earth, whether they exert themselves or not, do you think 
they would be so likely to exert themselves for that attain- 
ment, as though they were made to believe it depended on 
their own efforts? Let us take a case for illustration. A 
scholar wishes to acquire a knowledge of the Greek and 
Hebrew languages. He is told that, at the age of twenty- 
one years, he wUl come to a knowledge of those languages 
in a sudden and miraculous manner. He need not 
trouble himself at all about it, for on the morning of his 
freedpm-day, he will wake up, and find that he has got it 
all without cost. Do you think, with such a conviction, he 
would spend three years or more, of his previous life, in 
toiling through grammars and lexicons, consuming his 
flesh in the wearisome and crabbed work of decyphering 
the dead languages? Let it not be said that our compari- 
son is faulty, as applied to virtue ; for it is no trouble, no 
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painful task, to be virtuous. For, to be virtuous, is a work. 
To be sure, the reward is in the work itself, and it may be 
the full and abundant reward, a thousand times more 
weighty than all the labor of self-sacrifice, all the struggles 
against temptation or indolence. In one sense it may be 
called no painful task, because the labor itself is sweet, and 
not to labor in this way, would be misery. And so 
indeed, it may be said with reference to the case proposed 
for illustration, — the study of the dead languages. Sup* 
pose, says one, this study is felt to be necessary to the 
enjoyment of the student as he goes along. He may want 
this knowledge to apply immediately. Here, then, he 
would feel himself amply repaid for his labors in the acqui- 
sition of it, even though, without that labor, he could feel 
assured that he should come in possession of it at the 
time proposed. He cannot consent to undergo the priva- 
tion and inconvenience till that time. Now, just so it is 
with virtue. Let men be convinced that they absolutely 
need it as they go along, and the work becomes a blessing 
by the way,-— such a blessing as would not allow them to 
postpone the acquisition of it, even though we could per- 
suade them that, at some future time, they would come in 
possession of it without an effort. 

The reader may now think that, in a practical point of 
view, there is, when truly represented, no difference between 
the two doctrines'; that the motives to exertion are equal. 
But I beg him to observe, that the whole difference has 
not yet appeared. This is not a difference merely between 
attaining knowledge and virtue at a certain time, with or 
without previous effort, but between attaining it and not 
attaining it with that effort. The fact is, the doctrine in 
question represents that we cannot, or do not, attain this 
eminence of future excellence by our efforts. For, it repre- 
sents the superior knowledge and virtue of the future state 
as imparted by miracle^ and that instantly, to all men ! that 
it is not by any exertion of our faculties, but by the sovereign 
power of Almighty God, that, in the immortal world, all 
human creatures are at once elevated to an equality of 
moral and mental glory. Or, if this is not the doctrine, 
then there is no material difference between our views and 
those we oppose. Now, let the student in the dead lan- 
guages be told the whole truth. Liet him be assured that 
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however he may exert himself up to the age of twenty- 
one years, it is not possible for him to obtain so (harough 
and complete a knowledge of those languages, as he will 
then have imparted by miracle ; and what will be the efTect 
upon his mind ? Do yoa suppose he would exert himself 
so much to attain that perfection, as he would, could he be 
made to believe it depended on his own efforts ? we mean, 
in the sense in which other attainments depend on bis 
efforts. Indeed, would he exert himself at all to attain that 
degree of perfection ? He would not ; he would act in 
consistency with his faith. He would believe, that, let him 
try ever so hard, the height of perfection did not depend 
on his efforts, and he would act accordingly. 

Now, apply this to the future world. The fact is, this 
doctrine of equality absolutely denies that man does, or 
can, with his efforts, attain to that height in knowledge 
and virtue, which he shall be raised to at death or some 
time afterwards, by miracle, in a passive manner. The 
contrary doctrine asserts that he shall attain to it if he 
strives for it ; but this asserts that he shall not, even if he 
does. Now, will he be so likely to strive for so high a 
condition ? I say no. His aim will be lower, and his 
views of his own nature less noble, as a progressive crea- 
ture, of never-failing, self-acting, unobstructed powers. This 
may be called a species of Transcendentalism ; the other 
view may be said to be full enough for the comprehension 
and stimulation of common men ; but we beg leave to 
dissent. The highest possible views must be the best for 
all men. Error in this matter, cannot be so good as truth, 
for any. 

Nor let it be said, that we set aside the grace of God, 
and make all depend on human efforts — that we make 
salvation come of works. For, it is by the grace of God 
we have existence ; it is by his grace we have reason, 
conscience, and the better affections ; it is by his grace that 
we are furnished with the means of improvement ; and it 
is by his grace that we are provided with a Saviour, and 
that we are saved. But does his grace operate alone ? 
In all, or nearly all those passages where s8[lvation is 
spoken of, as of grace and not of works, it is spoken of 
also as effected by moral agents. Take, for instance, 
Philippians ii. 12, 13, where the very fact that it is Qod who 
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worketh in us to save ti9, is set foiHh as a reason for us to 
" work out our own salvation, wiih fear and trembling." 
In short, tbe grace of God, or the agency of God, is no * 
bar to the agency of man. Where the two coalesce^ or 
where one stops and the other begins, it has been well said, 
"is the task, not of the moralist, nor of the theologian, but 
of the metaphysician, — a task, however, which he has 
never accomplished, and never will." See the whole 
excellent article on " The New Testament Doctrine of 
Salvation," in the fourth volume, new series, of the 
" Expositor and Universalist Review." 

It may be said here, that the simple conviction that we 
shall be raised to a higher state of perfection in the immor- 
tal world than we can here possibly conceive of, whether 
by miracle or by our own eiforts, will have a virtuous in- 
fluence on us now. The simple belief that we must come to 
itj at some time, and in some way, must stimulate us now 
to virtue. So it must ; but will not the conviction that it 
must be wrought out by our own efforts, with what out- 
ward helps may be granted, have the grecUest influence on 
us ? I may be told that twenty years hence, I shall come, 
in a miraculous manner, to a full mastery of the abstrusest 
mathematics. This, I allow, might have some influence 
over me to interest me in that study now. But if I am 
made to believe that I must obtain the mastery of this 
science by my own hard exertions, who can doubt but that 
this would interest and stimulate me still more strongly ? 
It is so with reference to knowledge and virtue in a futqre 
state. 

Our subject assumes again a high practical importance 
from another point of view. It gives us higher ideas of 
our whole existence as moral agents. Suppose I am told ' 
that, by the cultivation of my moral and intellectual 
powers, I shall reap an advantage for thirty years. Then 
the matter assumes a certain amount of importance. Sup- 
pose that I am then told that at the expiration of thirty 
years, I lose all this advantage, and take my place by 
miracle, on equal ground with all men. Then the matter 
assumes a less amount of importance. Suppose now, I 
am told that I shall reap the advantage of this culture for 
seventy years. It becomes more important. I am then 
told that I have now reached the point where all this cul- 
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however he may exert himself up to the age of twenty- 
one years, it is not possible for him to obtain so ihoroug-h 
and complete a knowledge of those languages, as he will 
then have imparted by miracle; and what will be the eflTect 
upon his mind ? Do yon suppose he would exert himself 
so much to attain that perfection, as he would, could he be 
made to believe it depended on his own efforts? we mean, 
in the sense in which other attainments depend on his 
efforts. Indeed, would he exert himself at all to attain that 
degree of perfection ? He would not ; he would act in 
consistency with his faith. He would believe, that, let hinoi 
try ever so hard, the height of perfection did not depend 
on his efforts, and he would act accordinglv* 

Now, apply this to the future world. The fact is, this 
doctrine of equality absolutely denies that man does, or 
can, with his efforts, attain to that height in knowledge 
and virtue, which he shall be raised to at death or some 
time afterwards, by miracle, in a passive manner. The 
contrary doctrine asserts that he shall attain to it if he 
strives for it ; but this asserts that he shall not, even if he 
does. Now, will he be so likely to strive for so high a 
condition ? I say no. His aim will be lower, and his 
views of his own nature less noble, as a progressive crea- 
ture, of never-failing, self-acting, unobstructed powers. This 
may be called a species of Transcendentalism ; the other 
view may be said to be full enough for the comprehension 
and stimulation of common men; but we beg leave to 
dissent. The highest possible views must be the best for 
all men. Error in this matter, cannot be so good as truth, 
for any. 

Nor let it be said, that we set aside the grace of God, 
and make all depend on human efforts — that we make 
salvation come of works. For, it is by the grace of God 
we have existence ; it is by his grace we have reason, 
conscience, and the better affections ; it is by his grace that 
we are furnished with the means of improvement ; and it 
is by his grace that we are provided with a Saviour, and 
that we are saved. But does his grace operate alone ? 
In all, or nearly all those passages where sdvation is 
spoken of, as of grace and not of works, it is spoken of 
also as effected by moral agents. Take, for instance, 
Philippians ii. 12, 13, where the very fact that it is Qod who 
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worketh in ns to save U9, is set foiHh as a reason for us to 
'^ work out our own salvation, with fear and trembling." 
In short, the grace of God, or the agency of God, is no* 
bar to the agency of man. Where the two coalesce^ or 
where one stops and the other begins, it has been well said, 
"is the task, not of the moralist, nor of the theologian, but 
of the metaphysician, — a task, however, which he has 
never accomplished, and never will." See the whole 
excellent article on " The New Testament Doctrine of 
Salvation," in the fourth volume, new series, of the 
" Expositor and Universalist Review." 

It may be said here, that the simple conviction that we 
shall be raised to a higher state of perfection in the immor- 
tal world than we can here possibly conceive of, whether 
by miracle or by our own efforts, will have a virtuous in- 
fluence on us now. The simple belief that we must come to 
Uj at some time, and in some way, must stimulate us now 
to virtue. So it must ; but will not the conviction that it 
must be wrought out by our own eflTorts, with what out- 
ward helps may be granted, have the greatest influence on 
us ? I may be told that twenty years hence, I shall come, 
in a miraculous manner, to a full mastery of the abstrusest 
mathematics. This, I allow, might have some influence 
over me to interest me in that study now. But if I am 
made to believe that I must obtain the mastery of this 
science by my own hard exertions, who can doubt but that 
this would interest and stimulate me still more strongly ? 
It is so with reference to knowledge and virtue in a futqre 
state. 

Our subject assumes again a high practical importance 
from another point of view. It gives us higher ideas of 
our whole existence as moral agents. Suppose I am told * 
that, by the cultivation of my moral and intellectual 
powers, I shall reap an advantage for thirty years. Then 
the matter assumes a certain amount of importance. Sup- 
pose that I am then told that at the expiration of thirty 
years, I lose all this advantage, and take my place by 
miracle, on equal ground with all men. Then the matter 
assumes a less amount of importance. Suppose now, I 
am told that I shall reap the advantage of this culture for 
seventy years. It becomes more important. I am then 
told that I have now reached the point where all this cul- 
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ture and acqaisition are of no more use to roe than to one 
who never thought of spiritual culture ; for we are all now 
to be equalized. This represents what some suppose will 
be the ease with us at death. Truth now comes to me, 
and says, — Man immortal ! you are to progress by your 
own individual powers, without cessation and without 
interruption, gaining only as you exert yourself, and with 
the aids you receive from without, through the spiritual 
ages of eternity ! I say, this is the highest possible idea of 
human existence ; and since men are always moved most 
by what appears to them of the most importance, this must 
be the strongest possible motive to the moral and intellect- 
ual nature. 

But before we close our subject, it may be expected that 
we answer the question — If this is all true, and invested 
with so much importance, why has God not revealed it? 
In the first place, I answer, to my mind he has revealed 
it; but for the reasons aforesaid, I have chosen here to 

r resent but the rationale of the matter. In the next place, 
answer. Is nothing true and morally important which is 
not revealed? The truths of the sciences, especially of 
mental science, are of moral advantage. Let it not be 
said here, that the Scriptures contain all that is morally 
useful to man. For this will annihilate the importance of 
all natural theology, moral philosophy, and of the whole 
world of science, which so unveils the Creator through his 
works, and lifts man up in more ardent gratitude and 
attachment to his throne. The true statement of the case 
is, that where nothing else is manifested to the mind, the 
Scriptures are a sufficient guide to holiness. But he who 
is able to read, devoutly and with intellectual eye, God's 
" elder Scriptures," or to place his feet upon the rock of 
human reason, and from thence draw truth like an elec- 
tric power, from the moral heavens, has achieved a victory 
over the impediments and obstructions of knowledge in 
this world, which the verbal Scriptures of God's truth do 
not always, and were not in every case, intended to give. 
But let us remember, that if the doctrine of inequality in 
a future state, on account of our character here, is not 
revealed in the Scriptures, surely the doctrine of equality 
is not. Let us have a ** thus saith the Lord " for a doc- 
trine so peculiar. Show me the Scripture statement that 
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all shall be equal the moment ihey die, or at any time 
afterwards. If yon cannot do this, will you object to my 
showing by reason \hat all will not be equal? Neither 
Scripture nor reason, we may say, asserts that all tinll be 
equal ; suppose, then, that unsophisticated reason, based on 
principles purely scriptural, loudly and vigorously asserts 
the contrary. Shall I not bow to it ? I wUl. w. m. f. 
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Wb may select any period of time and call it a iransi' 
tion-staie^ inasmuch as it must form a medium through 
which the past runs into the future. But to the era of 
Elizabeth, so far as English history and our own are con- 
cerned, this term seems peculiarly appropriate. It lay 
between the middle and the modern age, but it did not 
merely touch the two. It blended the characteristics of 
them both. Elizabeth, with all the sanctity of divine right, 
and all the imperial dignity of the Tudor, ruled as much 
by affecting regard for the people, as she did by her 
sceptred authority. A few years before her reign, the 
sovereign was " every inch a king ; " a few years after, 
the blood of Stuart sprinkled the popular scaffold. The 
Protestantism that in past reigns had said, *' Why shall we 
not go loose ? " was in turn que:<tioned by men with stem 
faces, like our Puritan fathers, asking ^' Why do you seek 
to stop us ? " 

The age of torture had not gone by, but the age of free 
thought had dawned upon it, and heresy was now as 
active as bigotry. Thus, there was a constant mingling and 
shifting of the old and the new — the new passing to its 
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deBtined combinations, silently or with loud report, yet the 
old not dead. The wave of innovation was rolling for- 
ward, densely encumbered with forms of the past, ^he 
very antagonist principles that agitate society at theprftent 
day, were stirring then, but they appeared looming through 
a mist in which nothing assumed distinct shape or ten- 
dency. This juxtaposition and contrast, was exhibited in 
all departments of action. The age that produced Dr. 
Dee, produced Francis Bacon. The queen, whose corona- 
tion-day was carefully set by the advice of an astrologer, 
was honored with him for a subject who traced through 
the mazes of abstract philosophy the dominion of universal 
order; pursued the glittering thread of induction that links 
the fact in the atom with the fact in the star; and, upon the 
dispersed juggleries oT scientific superstition, erected the 
Novum Orgcmum of eternal truth. A spirit of ignorance and 
of narrow proscription, still reigned wide : yet, as Drake, 
and Frobisber, and Cavendish, burst into new regions, and 
girdled the world with the long sweep of their adventurous 
keels, so, some minds drifted out into new realms of men- 
tal discovery, and left their impress upon wider tracts of 
thought and time. The spirit of knight-errantry was not 
all gone, but now the stalwart hand that clenched the 
sword, likewise wielded the elegant pen of the scholar. 
The clear deep stream of English literature, bursting from 
the wellspring of nature, was now admitted into the light 
of a more genial sky — yet, still upon its waters the Gothic 
past projected the long shadows of its turrets, and over it 
glimmered the lances of chivalry. So full of promise and 
so full of memory, then — the romance of the old blending 
with the life of the new ; the time of Elizabeth has been 
correctly designated. The clearer day of the coming 
epoch mingled with the quaint glories of antiquity, and thus 
those numerous forms of wisdom, and genius, and virtue, 
and bravery, are enwrapped in the mellow light of a 
" golden age." 

A fit product of this age, and in many respects its fairest 
embodiment, was that friend of poets, himself a poet — 
that emulator of chivalry, himself the Bayard of his time — 
that lover of knowledge, himself a model of learning; the 
delight of princes, the admiration of scholars, the patron of 
Spenser, the author of the Arcadia, the hero of Zutphen — 
Sir Philip Sydney. 
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At Pensharst, in Kent, there stood, until about the naiddle 
of the last century, an oak tree, famous in song, and cele- 
brated by Ben Jonson in lines like these : 

<* Thou hast thy walks for health, as well as sport ; 

Thy mount to which the Dryads do resort, 
Where Pan and Bacchus their high feasts have made, 

Beneath the broad beach and the chestnut shade ; 
That taller tree which of a nut was set. 

At his great birth where all the muses met" 

If the legend be true, then that tree was planted on the 
19th of November, 1554 — for on that day, at Penshurst, 
he to whom the poet refers was born. Sir Henry Sydney, 
his father, was the honored and intimate friend of Edward 
YL, who breathed out his prayerful spirit in his arms. 
Although married to the eldest daughter of John, Duke of 
Northumberland, he escaped the punishment which fell 
upon that intriguing nobleman and the innocent victim of 
his ambition, Lady Jane Grey, and named his son after the 
husband of Queen Mary — Philip. The proud blood of 
the Dudleys had no cause to blush in the veins of this 
youthful scion of the race. His original biographer, Fulke 
Greville, Lord Brooke, who although he wrote from the 
indulgent memory of friendship, appears to have drawn 
from a truthful model, speaks thus of the earlier years of 
Philip Sydney : " I will report no other wonder but this ; 
that though I lived with him, and knew him from a child, 
yet I never knew him other than a man : with such staid- 
ness of mind, lovely and familiar gravity, as carried grace 
and reverence above greater years. His talk ever of 
knowledge, and his very play tending to enrich his mind ; 
so as even his teachers found something in him to observe 
and learn, above that which they had usually read or taught. 
Which eminence, by nature and industry, made his worthy 
father style Sir Philip in my hearing, (though I unseen,) 
^Lumen familuB swb^ * the light of his family.^ " Two 
letters, one in Latin, and one in French, written by him at 
the age of twelve years, from school in Shrewsbury, to his 
father, then fiord President of the Marches of Wales, 
produced from Sir Henry, one of the most admirable epis- 
tles upon record. It is tenderly addressed to his " little 
Philippcy" and contains a compendium of physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral instruction, judiciously imparted, with 
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broad and liberal views. The lustre of the son should not 
obscure that of the father. Sir Philip, in his Defence of the 
Earl of Leicester, made it his chief boast that he was a 
Dudley, " the duke's daughter's son." It is to be regretted 
that the pride of blood should appear to dim the discern- 
ment with which, no doubt, he appreciated the genuine 
nobility of his father. Indeed, he was thrice ennobled, 
by better distinctions than those of titled ancestry : in bis 
fat/iefj whose worth and virtue were richer than royal blood; 
in himself, by that character and those accomplishments 
which were the admiration of his age; and in that 
descendant of his, whose name is illustrious in the archives 
of liberty, and who left the witness of his devotion to the 
'' Old Cause," in his own best blood, sprinkled^ on the altar 
of tyrants — Algernon Sydney ! 

We have alluded thus particularly to this letter of Sir 
Henry Sydney, because of the influeni^e it seems to have 
exerted upon the conduct of his son, and also because of 
its intrinsic value ; for it is truly a golden epistle, as admi* 
rable in spirit as it is in matter. The effect of such instruc- 
tion, impressed upon a young and plastic mind, cannot be 
easily overrated. The truth has again and again been 
declared, not merely by precept, but by many a sad expe* 
rience, that the elements of genius need the controlling 
power of a still deeper life. A character of symmetrical 
greatness can be constructed by moral discipline only, i«anc- 
tified by a spirit of manly piety that renders it beautiful 
indeed. Else, that which astonishes and dazzles the world, 
often burns by making wreck and fuel of those finer sensi- 
bilities and more eloquent passions, which separate the man 
of genius from the rest of his kind, and fit him to be their 
oracle ! Svdney pursued his studies both at Oxford and 
at Cambridge. It certainly detracts nothing from an emi- 
nent man that he was not a prodigy in his youth, neither 
is extraordinary precocity sure evidence of future greatness. 
We find, however, that the college-days of Sydney, cor- 
responded with the brilliance of his cuter life. We are 
told, that '^ he cultivated not one art, or one science, but 
the whole circle of arts and sciences ; bis capacious and 
comprehensive mind aspiring to pre-eminence in every 
part of knowledge attainable by human genius or indus- 
try.'^ (( Such/' says Fuller, in his <' Worthies of England^'' 
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'^ such was his appetite for learning, that he conld never 
be fed fast enough therewith, and so quick and strong his 
digestion, that he soon turned it into wholesome nourish- 
ment, and thrived heahhfully thereon." An auspicious 
morning, this, of a life that was darlcened and quenched 
ere the full glory of its noon ! 

Having completed his academical studies, Sydney ob- 
tained license to travel for two years. His uncle, the 
famous Earl of Leicester, and the favorite of Elizabeth, 
commended him to the care of Sir Francis Walsingham, 
then ambassador to the court of France, and afterwards his 
father-in-law. Upon his arrival there, he formed the friend- 
ship of Henry of Navarre, and readily won the more ques- 
tionable favor of Charles IX., who created him gentleman 
ordinary of the royal chamber. He had been in this station 
but a few days when be was called upon to witness the 
awful massacre of St. Bartholomew's eve. He preserved 
his life in that scene of wholesale murder, with other Eng- 
lishmen, by escaping to the house of Walsingham. Upon 
this occurrence, he was urged by the Earl of Leicester to 
return ; but he continued his travels, and passed through 
Germany, Hungary, Italy and Belgium. At Frankfort, he 
formed one of the most important intimacies of his life, with 
the minister of the Elector of Saxony, the celebrated Hubert 
Langnet — a man of vast political knowledge, an elegant 
scholar, a close friend of Melancthon's, a zealous Protest- 
ant, and, as it seems, a republican. A warm sympathy 
sprang up between the sage and the student. On the part 
of Sydney, this intimacy must have been of vital benefit in 
producing studious habits, and especially those sound and 
statesmanlike views, for which, even in his brief career, he 
began to be distinguished. Languet became his assiduous 
instructer. Upon their separation they kept up a corre- 
spondence, and in 1579, two years before his own death, 
Languet accompanied Prince Casimir into England, to 
gaze once more upon the face of one whom he loved, and 
had cherished with paternal tenderness. The old man 
was not forgotten by his pupil, who has feelingly commem- 
orated him in one of the poems of the Arcadia. At Vienna, 
Sydney became skilled in horsemanship, tilting, tennis, 
music, and all those accomplishments that were deemed, in 
that age, so necessary to the perfection of a martial and 
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manly character. In 1574, he was in Venice, and stndiecf 
at Padua the same year. Here it is said, though this is 
doubtful, that he became acquainted with a congenial spirit, 
now engaged upon his immortal work, and fast rising into 
the full-orbed splendor of his fame — the illustrious Tasso. 
After an absence of nearly three years, ripened in expe- 
rience and various learning, he returned to England in the 
month of May, 1575. 

He now became the cynosure of the brilliant court of 
Elizabeth — one of the brightest stars in that galaxy of chiv- 
alry and renown. The queen, it is said, called him her 
Philip, in contrast with Philip of Spain, the husband of her 
sister, Mary. ** His homebred qualities," says Fuller, 
" travel perfected, and a sweet nature set a gloss upon both. 
He was so essential in the English court, that it seemed 
maimed without his company, being a compleat master of 
matter and language." 

Some idea of the manners and amusements of that court 
in which Sydney was such an attractive ornament, and of 
those expensive pageants that accompanied the progresses 
of Elizabeth, may be derived from the following description 
of the entertainment of the queen at Kenilworth Castle, 
the seat of the Earl of Leicester : Upon her arrival, " six 
giants stood ready to receive her at the outer gate, appar- 
ently blowing trumpets, which were in reality sounded by 
persons placed behind them, while the porter, representing 
Hercules, addressed her in a metrical speech, * proclaiming 
open gates and free passage to all, and yielding to her, on 
his knees, his clubs, keys, and office.' " " Upon the queen's 
first entrance," says the account in the Sydney papers, 
"appeared a floating island on the large pool there, bright 
blazing with torches, on which were, clad in silks, the Lady 
of the Lake, and two nymphs waiting on her, who made 
a speech to the queen, in metre, of the antiquity apd 
owners of that castle, which was closed with cornets, and 
other loud music. Within the base court was a noble 
bridge set up, of twenty feet wide and seventy feet long, 
over which the queen passed ; on each side whereof, on 
posts erected, were presents on them to her by the gods ; 
namely, a cage of wild-fowl by Silvanus ; divers sorts of 
fruits by Pomona; of corn by Geres; of wine by Bacchus ; 
of sea-fish by Neptune ; of all habiliments of war by Mars ; 
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and masical instruments by Phmbus.^^ ^^ On Sanday eve* 
ning, she beheld a grand display of fireworks. ' After a 
warning piece or two,' says Laneham, 'was a blaze of 
burning darts flying to and fro, beams of stars coruscant| 
streams and hail of nre-sparks, lightnings of wild-fire on the 
water ; and on the land, flight and shot of thunderbolts, all 
with such continuance, terror, and vehemence, the heavens 
thundered, the waters surged, and the earth shook.'" 
Among other entertainments, upon one of the days of her 
visit, was <' a pageant on the water ^ exhibiting, among other 
spectacles, Arion, seated upon a dolphin twenty-four feet 
in length, and singing a song, accompanied by the music 
of six performers, who were snugly lodged " inside " the 
fish." Thus, with a magnificence unequalled in modern 
times, did the nobles of Elizabeth purchase a costly favor- 
itism. Thus, too, were genius employed and art nour- 
ished into a purer taste and for a more intellectual mastery. 
It was at Wanstead, in Essex, some two or three years 
later, that Sydney produced his masque entitled the " Lady 
of May," for a similar occasion. And in scenes like these, 
and as a probable spectator of this very pageant, was 
developed the mind of one even more illustrious than 
Sydney, who used the outward drapery but as the ward* 
robe of creative power ; in whom language was subser- 
vient to truth and passion ; who caused all dramatic 
trappings to grow dim in the presence of intense and 
mighty thought, and made the name of the wool-worker of 
Stratford— ^ the deer-stalker of Fulbroke Park, greater than 
all the Dudleys — Shakspearb ! 

But it was not the disposition of Sydney to be an idler, 
even at court, and he entered upon public life as ambas* 
sador to the court of Vienna, in 1576. This mission was, 
ostensibly, one of condolence with the Emperor Rodolph, 
upon the death of his father, Maximilian II. But the politic 
and intriguing spirit of the times lurked in this embassy, 
and it was really an endeavor on the part of England to 
secure a union of thfe Protestant princes against the bigotry 
of Rome and the power of Spain. Although Elizabeth, in 
her appointments, is said to have considered not only the 
talents but the figure and person of her favorites, and 
although the position which Sydney occupied as nephew 
to Leicester may have aided him in securing this honor, 
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yet the results of his embassy proved that it had been com- 
mitted to one who, even thus early, began to manifest the 
skill of profound statesmanship. He was commended by 
Burleigh, (no partial witness,) and warmly eulogized by 
Walsingham. But, although he discharged this mission 
with great credit, he was not advanced at the court* of 
Elizabeth, and for some time held only the office of royal 
cup-bearer. About this time, he was called upon to defend 
his father, then Lord Deputy of Ireland, from the aspersions 
of some who had misrepresented his official conduct to the 
queen. His advocacy was successful, and Sir Henry was 
restored to the royal favor. Engaged in this duty, he 
declined the invitation of Count Casimir to join his army 
against the Spaniards, and it is a noble tribute to his char- 
acter, that, although he was nearly involved in a quarrel 
with the Earl of Ormond, he wrung from his opponent a 
testimony of admiration for his filial virtue. 

The anxiety and excitement that prevailed during the 
first portion of Elizabeth's reign, respecting her mar- 
riage, form a prominent part of its history. One cause of 
this feeling was the unsettled state of religion — the most 
critical and vital question of the time. . The parties that 
had been called out by the great Reformation had not yet 
settled down into the limits which they now occupy, but 
were still dubiously contending for territorial conquest. 
Elizabeth ascended the throne of a kingdom that was strewn 
with the ashes and drenched with the blood of Protestants, 
and that held a powerful party viewing with no quiet mind 
her accession, and ready, upon her opposition to papacy, to 
dispute her legitimacy. Lawful, and as some may have 
thought, more lawful claimants to the throne were all around 
her. To this we must add the foreign religious and politi- 
cal machinations, so rife in that age, besides that inert 
majority whose religion always wore the livery of the court. 
In this unsettled state of things it seemed, at least to the 
more zealous of the Protestan^party, that the hope of their 
cause rested with Elizabeth, and that in case of her death 
without issue, the kingdom would be thrown into a ferment, 
in which the stability of that cause would be endangered, and 
a change might ensue similar to that which followed the 
death of Edward VI. But besides this reason, why the 
scheme of matrimony occupied such a prominence among 
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grave state afiSeiirs, there was, perhaps, another. Elizabeth 
was a woman; and although, in many respects, a great* 
minded, every body knows she was a very vain and 
artful one ; fond of flattery, and delighting no less in the 
plots and intrigues of formal courtship, than in those of 
state. The first part of her reign, therefore, was full of 
offers of marriage, negotiations and refusals. It is, perhaps, 
difficult to determine whether in any one of these she was in 
earnest. She had emphatically declared that she would 
live and die a maiden-queen, and that declaration seemed 
sincere ; but her princely suitors thought, no doubt, that 
other declarations, inconsistent with this, were equally 
sincere. However, after coquetting with the Archduke 
Charles, Count Casimir, and even with her sister's former 
husband, Philip of Spain, matters seemed, in the year 1580, 
closely approaching a matrimonial crisis between her. and 
the Duke of Anjou, the youngest son of the royal house of 
France. In this instance it would seem that *Mhe fair 
vestal throned in the west" was not left entirely "fancy- 
free." Anjou made a sudden and romantic visit ; there 
was much private cooing ; the marriage was seriously dis- 
cussed by her council, who, although divided in their 
opinions, thought best to acquiesce, for Elizabeth, when her 
will was set, had much of the Tudor in her. " And this 
also I present as a known observation," says Naunton, 
"that she was, though very capable of counsel, absolute 
enough in her own resolution." But the idea was not 
likely to be a popular one. The treachery of France was 
more than suspicious, and it did not seem fitting that they 
whose hands had bathed in Coligni's blood, and beckoned 
on the beagles to Huguenot slaughter, should now, so soon, 
clasp the golden band of alliance with her who was 
esteemed the bulwark of the Protestant cause. Disdaining 
the servility of a courtier, or a timid silence when duty 
called, Philip Sydney addressed her cnajesty, in a letter 
respectful yet firm, decided, argumentative, in which all the 
reasons against the match were condensed and boldly urged. 
It has justly won the commendation of Strype and Hume, 
and must excite the admiration of every reader, for the 
manly honesty and the patriotic zeal of him who penned it 
It was received by her as candor and truth are often 
received ; she knew that it came from a loyal heart, and he 
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lost no Tavor by it. Poor John Stubbs, however, who had 
written a book entitled " The diecoverie of the gaping 
galph, whereinto England is like to be swallowed by a 
French marriage," &c., and one Page, who printed it, did 
not fare so well as Sydney. Their right hands were 
stricken off. When the ghastly member fell — "There,*' 
says Page, " lies the hand of a trne Englishman." And 
Stubbs, with his mutilated and bleeding wrist, waved 
bis hat with his left hand, exclaiming " God save the 
queen!'* After some strange vacillations, the marriage 
was broken off; — although Anjou said, at parting with 
her, that he would return, and we are told that Elieabeth, 
upon taking leave of him at Canterbury, " wept like an 
amorous girl." Yet this " amorous girl " was nearly fifty 
years old; 

Fulke Greville records, very graphically, a quarrel which 
took place, about this time, between Sydney and the Earl 
of Oxford, in a tennis-court. It is important to allude to it 
only from the fact that Sydney appears to have sustained 
the energy and independence of a tree commoner against 
the arrogant authority of a proud nobleman ; and when re* 
minded by the queen, who took the adjustment of the 
matter into her own hands, of the difference in ranks, he 
replied with a noble answer, containing this truth : that 
** place was never intended for privilege to wrong." But 
this quarrel led to one important result, for, in order to regain 
composure, it is said, Sydney retired to Wilton, the seat of 
his brother-in-law, the Earl of Pembroke, where he planned 
the design of the Arcadia — to which we shall refer more 
particularly in another place. However, we soon find him 
engaged in active life again, sitting in parliament as one 
of the knights for the county of Kent. We also find him, 
in company with the Earl of Arundel, Lord Windsor, and 
Fulke Greville, challenging all comers at a tournament 
given in honor of the French embassy, sent over to plead 
the suit of the Duke of Anjou. For a gorgeous description 
of this tournament, with its spectacles and gallant doings, 
and its apparel of engraved armor, velvet caps, gold and 
silver bands and Venetian hose, we must refer to the 
pages of Hollinshed, and hasten to close the mere biograph- 
ical account of Sydney. After accompanying the Duke of 
Anjou, upon his departure from England, as far as An- 
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twerp, he appears to have engaged himself more exclusively 
la literary pursuits, and produced in his retirement his best 
work, " The Defence of Poesy ^^^ to which, also, we shall refer 
again. Propositions had been for some time discussed for 
the marriage of Sydney with Penelope, daughter of the 
Earl of Essex. She was married, howevier, to Robert, 
Lord Rich. But the attachment, on the part of Sydney, 
appears never to have been quenched. She was the poet's 
love — the Stella of his sonnets, and the PhUoclea of the 
Arcadia. Mr. Hallam seems to imply that this poeticcJ love 
was not absolutely Platonic, but there appears no evidence 
to the contrary, and it is painful to have even the shadow 
of a suspicion dim a character of so much moral lustre. In 
1583, he married Frances, only daughter of Sir Francis 
Walsingham, and in the same year received the honor of 
knighthood at the hands of the queen. In 1584, there 
appeared a tract called, from the name of its supposed 
author, and the color of its cover, " Father Parson's Green 
CoaJtP Parsons was a Jesuit, and is said to have disowned 
the authorship of the book, which was an attack upon the 
Earl of Leicester, and afterwards entitled " Leicester's 
Commonwealth.^' Against this work Sydney took up the 
pen, and wrote his " Defence of the Earl of Leicester ^^ 
probably the most unsatisfactory of his productions. In- 
stead of meeting the various charges alleged against the 
earl, it is principally devoted to a vindication of the noble 
blood of the Dudleys, and concludes with a challenge 
against bis anonymous accuser, which, though doubtless 
emanating from a magnanimous spirit, and quite charac- 
teristic of the age, has in it more of chivalry than argument. 
The character of Leicester does not appear very well beside 
that of his nephew, and it is probable that an honest advo- 
cate would find it hard to devise a covering for all his 
deeds. 

Sydney had petitioned, in vain, to be joined in office 
with his uncle, the Earl of Warwick. It is said also that he 
was selected as a candidate for the crown of Poland — but 
this is probably apocryphal. At all events, he was naturally 
weary of a life of comparative inaction. It was an age full 
of excitements well calculated to stir the youthful blood, 
and inflame the spirit of chivalrous adventure to participate 
in the enterprises which had been opened by the success 
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and daring of those great voyagere whose names illnininate 
the pages of English roaratimc history. It is said that, in 
conjunction with his friend Falke Greville, he entered into 
a secret plan with Drake to accompany him on a voyage of 
adventure to America. The secret, however, was revealed, 
and the enterprise was prohibited by royal command. But 
a new field was at length opened to him, which was to be for 
him a field of glory, and, alas ! of death. Having entered 
into a Protestant alliance with the Netherlands against 
Spain, Elizabeth received as pledges, in return for her mil- 
itary succor, several towns in Holland. Accordingly, Sir 
Philip Sydney, now a privy counsellor, was appointed 
Governor of Flashing, one of the most important ports in 
the Netherlands. Arrived there, on the 18th of November, 
1585, he was immediately appointed colonel of all the 
Dutch regiments, and captain of a band of English soldiers. 
By the Earl of Leicester, who was sent to the provinces 
as commander of the English auxiliary forces, he was made 
general of the horse. Leicester, in his military administra- 
tion in the Low Countries, dissatisfied his nephew, and 
met vrith a sharp rebuke from his queen. Sydney entered 
upon a scene of active military duty. Accompanied by 
Prince Maurice, he captured Axell, without the loss of a 
roan, in July, 158B. An attempt to take Steenburg failed, 
owing lo a sudden thaw. An attack upon Graveling, 
through treachery, proved unfortunate. . On the 22d of 
September, 1586, was fought the memorable battle of 
Zutpheru The English gained the victory, but with the loss 
of Sir Philip Sydney. Suddenly encountering the enemy, 
beneath the walls of the fortress, and under a veil of mist, 
they were exposed to a sweeping fire. Sydney had set 
out completely equipped, but meeting the marshal of the 
camp, lightly armed, and detennined not to be outdone in 
military daring, with that kind of rashness which we hesi- 
tate to censure or admire, he threw off* the panoply that 
covered his thighs. Three times he charged the enemy. 
One horse was shot under him, and he mounted another. 
Observing Lord Willoughby in imminent danger, he rushed 
to his succor, which he achieved. But now he himself was 
mortally wounded, it has been conjectured, bv a poisoned 
ball, in that part of his body which he had leU defenceless. 
" A rousket-shot," says a chronicler, " a little above the left 
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knee, so brake and rifted the bone, and so entered the thigh 

upward towards the body, as the bullet could hot be found 

before the body was opened." ^ The horse he rode upon,'' 

says his friend, ^' was rather furiously choleric^ than bravely 

proud, and so forced him to forsake the field, but not his 

back, as the noblest and fittest bier to carry a martial com' 

mander to his grave." As he was thus borne alouff| 

drooping and wounded, that incident occurred which is 

iieufniliar to children, which our great artist has selected as 

the subject of one of his grand historical pictures, and the 

moral beauty and pathos of which cannot be so forcibly 

presented, in any high-wrought description, as in thcMrople 

account of Lord Brooke. ** In which sad progress," says 

be, *' passing along by the rest of the army, where his 

uncle, the general was, and being thinsty with excess of 

bleeding, he called for drink, which was presently brought 

him ; but, as he was putting the bottle to his mouth, be saw 

a poor soldier carried along, who had eaten bis last at the 

same feast, ghastly casting up his eyes at the bottle ; which 

Sir Philip perceiving, took it from his head before hedrank, 

and delivered it to the poor man with these words : 7%p 

necessity is yet grecUer than mine ! " Here broke forth the 

true greatness of Sydney ; a gleam of that excellence of 

disposition which wins our love and admiration -^a proof 

that, below all the shows of circumstance, he bad in him a 

good and noble heart. Brighter than all accomplishments 

or genius, brighter than all the honors plucked on the em- 

bauled field, is the hallowed light which this simple deed 

of charity has shed over the vanishing life of the poet and 

the hero! 

The last hours of Sydney were the most interesting of 
his life. Indeed, it must always be so, when the young 
and the hopeful die, and die triumphantly. We have known 
them but a Utile while, and excellences of character that 
have lain in the hidden depths of the soul, concealed by 
circumstances or by modesty, break out upon us in the 
emotion of the hour, and bind us to that young spir^ 
it stronger than ever. There, too, are often concen- 
trated the beauty, and the power that would else have 
been diffused through the channels of a long life. ' But 
the most affecting thing of all, it is, when the veil of its 
earthly splendor is dropping away, and its human hopes 
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ere crushed, to see that that spirit knows how to estimate 
these worldly vanities, is able to rebuke us for our weakness 
and our tears, to dissipate that sad thought of unaccom- 
plished greatness by the promise of an immortal growth, 
and to speak its last farewell in tones of holiness and 
heaven. Of this kind was the death of Philip Sydney. 
After he had come from the field, lying in his tent, be 
lifted up his eyes, devoutly referring the stroke that had 
smitten him to the direction of God. He calmly bade his 
surgeons " use their art with freedom, while his strength 
was yet entire, his body free from fever, and his mind able 
to endure;" and composed an ode upon his wound. 
Lingering for many days, in a suffering and emaciated 
condition, he was the first to perceive the futility of the hopes 
that had been entertained of his recovery, and, in full con- 
viction that he was infected with the taint of death, com- 
batted the sanguine arguments of his attendants. He then 
cedled around him the ministers of religion, and led them in 
devout prayer, interrupted by their sighs and tears. After 
this, he entered into a serene and philosophical discussion 
of the immortality of the soul — " Not," says Lord Brooke, 
*^ that he wanted instruction or assurance ; but because 
this fixing of a lover's thoughts upon those external 
beauties, was not only a cheering up of his decaying 
spirits, but, as it were, a taking possession of that immortal 
inheritance, which was given unto him by his brotherhood 
in Christ." With an exquisite sensibility, he summoned 
music into his death-chamber, that his departing spirit 
might be softened, and wrapped in harmony. Then came 
the bitter trial of separation with the near and the loved. 
He called his brother to his bedside, and mingled with 
efforts of consolation, these words of wisdom : " Love my 
memory ; cherish my friends ; their faith to me may assure 
you they are honest. But, above all, govern your will and 
affections by the will and word of your Creator ; in me 
beholding the end of this world with all its vanities." A 
solemn and mournful truth was there in these latter words 
— for the sun has not often shone upon more that was 
humanly attractive, and scarce ever was there a more 
impressive lesson read of the uncertainty and frailty of these 
things, withering thus in the rising light of promise, and at 
the very vestibule of hope. But he had learned to esti- 
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mate them at their trae value. One who has recorded the 
closing scene of his life, has left us an account of bis 
humility, his penitence, his prayerfulness, his deep reli- 
gious experiences and exercises. " I would not* change 
my joy," said he,- "for the empire of the world." Thus, 
in the apartment still filled with the echoes of philosophyi 
music, aifection, and hallowed by the breathings of prayer, 
characteristically died Sir Philip Sydney *- thus went out 
his spirit with a lambent light, at the close of a beautiful life 
*- thus, at the age of thirty*two, perished one, of whom it 
has been said, that " he trod from his cradle to his grave, 
amid incense and flowers, and died in a dream of glory.*^ 
His death was the occasion of universal mourning. Sel- 
dom, if ever, for any private person, has there been exhib- 
ited more public or individual sorrow — which extended 
even to Philip of Spain. Spenser poured forth his grief 
for his friend and patron, the universities published three 
volumes of elegiac poetry upon the event, and " no gentle- 
man for many months appeared in a gay and gaudy dress 
either in the city or in the court." It was the earnest wish 
of the States of Holland, to bury him at the public expense, 
offering to erect for him "as fair a monument as any 
prince had in Christendom, though it should cost half a ton 
of gold the building," but their petition was rejected by 
Elissabeth. Accordinglv, his body was embarked from 
Flushing, on the first of November, 1586, about one year 
from his arrival there, and landed at Tower Hill, in Lon- 
don^ on the fifth. It lay in state at the Minories until the 
sixteenth of February following, when being, it is said, 
the first English subject honored with a public funeral, and 
with circumstances of great pomp, his remains were 
entombed in St. Paul's."^ 

^ In the chmr of St Paul's was formerly a tablet, beariii|[ the fd- 
lowing inscription, which, it will be perceived, is more eulogistic thim 
poetical. 

" England, Netherlands, the heavens, and the arts, 
The soldiers, and the world have made six parts 
Of the noble Sydney : for none will suppose. 
That a sraall heap of ashes can 8{ydnev en^rlosff. 
His body hath England, for she it bred ; 
Netherlands his blood, in her defence shed ; 
The heavens have his soul, the arts his ftme. 
All soldiers the grief, the world bis good naoae.'* 

26 
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There is only brief space left for remark upon the genias 
and character of Sydney, but to omit this altogether, would 
be doing injustice to one who attracts us more by what 
he toas than by what he did. We perceive, at once, that 
he was a man of various accomplishments — a kind of 
Admirable Crichton — the courtier, the poet, the statesman, 
the soldier. Old Fuller, in his *' Worthies of England," calls 
him *'a ubiquity, one that may be appropriately ranked 
among soldiers, and scholars, and statesmen, and lawyers." 
*< They have a quaint and facetious conceit of him," says 
Naunton, in his Fragmenta Regalia, '^ that Mars and Mer- 
cury fell at variance whose servant he should be; and 
there is an epigrammatist that saith, that art and nature had 
spent their excellencies in his fashioning, and fearing 
that they could not end what they had begun, they 
bestowed him on fortune." This admirable versatility, 
blended with a strange sweetness and nobility of disposi- 
tion, threw a dazzling fascination over his brief life, and 
made him at once the delight of diflferent classes of men, 
and the bright ornament of different stations — the court, 
the closet, the camp. But Sydney was not a man of mere 
accomplishments. He merits a high place as a man of 
genius, and ranks among the best writers of his age. He 
is styled by Mr. Hallam, no mean judge, " the first good 
English prose-writer in any positive sense of the word." 
Passing by his minor pieces, and his poetry, a large por- 
tion of which goes under the title of '' Astrophel and 
Siellay^ and which certainly does not furnish bis highest 
claim to a literary reputation, his chief fame as an author, 
rests upon his " Arcadia," and his " Defence of Poesie." 
The first-named work is a romance of some five hundred 
pages, of a heroic and pastoral character. It was written 
on loose sheets of paper, mostly in the presence of his 
sister, to whom it is dedicated, who collected the scattered 
manuscripts, and revised them with her own pen — from 
which circumstance it has received the name of the 
" Countess of Pembroke's ArcadiaP It was not published 
until after the death of Sydney, and received no polish 
from his supervision. We are told that he intended to 
arrange the whole work anew, and it is said, on the 
authority of Ben Jonson, that he meant to change 
the subject, by celebrating the adventures of Prince 
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Artbnr. It was the first drangbt of the artist, incomplete 
and undefined. He does not appear to have set much 
value upon it, but to have regarded it as the light offspring 
of idle hoars. " Here now have yoa," says he, in his ded- 
ication to his sister, *' this idle work of mine : which I fear, 
(like the spider's web,) will be thought fitter to be swept 
awayj than worn to any other purpose." It is said, alsq 
that, on his death-bed, he requested that it might be 
burned. It passed, however, through fourteen editions, 
and '^ was translated into the French, the Dutch, and other 
European languages." It was received with warm delight 
in his own age — it was pored over by Waller, ana Mil- 
ton, and Shakspeare — it has drawn from Sir William 
Temple, praise of Sydney as a great poet-— Cowper has 
styled him " the warbler of poetic prose " — and Dr. 
Young has called his book, <^ the charm of ages." And 
though now but little known, by those w*ho love the style 
and spirit of old English literature it is read with a glow of 
rapturous, if not exaggerated enthusiasm. But Sydney has 
not escaped censure, perhaps as unjust as his praise has 
been sometimes overstrained. Horace Walpole calls the 
Arcadia, <'a tedious, lamentable, pedantic, pastoral ro- 
mance, which the patience of a young virgin in love 
cannot now wade through;" and Hazlitt, perhaps more 
honest, confesses that he cannot acquire a taste for it. As 
far as Walpole's criticism is concerned, we can the better 
estimate it when we consider the character of the critic. 
He confesses himself to have '* led a very dissipated life, 
in all the hurry of the world and pleasure," and to ^' scarce 
ever have read, except at the conclusion of a day spent in 
vain and frivolous occupations." ' Macauley says of him 
that he was '^ the most eccentric, the most artificial, the 
most fastidious, the most capricious of men— -his mind 
was a bundle of inconsistent whims and affectations."' 
From such a man, who said ^^ that he would rather have 
written the most absurd lines in Lee, than Thomson's 
Seasons," we can hardly look for a just estimate of 
the genius of Sydney. The fact is, Hazlitt, has placed 

9 Walpole is quoted thus by Zouch. 

3 Macauley has been accused of injustice in his notice of Walpole 
by a writer in the Democratic Review. 
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tfae mode of judging the Arcadia, upon the right grovuid^ 
althongh his notion of it is perhaps as far ont of the 
way on one side, as that of a writer in the Retrospec- 
tive Review is on the other. Bnt, as he suggests, it is a 
matter of taste. We must remember, before we sit down 
to read it, some things that we must expect It was not 
then the age of Pope and Addison. Nay, Bacon had not 
written, nor Hooker, nor Shakspeare. It was an age 
when prose literature, according to Mr. Hallam, taken gen- 
erally, was very mean. Let us remember this, and let as 
remember the circumstances, already mentioned, under 
which it was written. We shall find it tainted with the 
faults of the time — stiflfness, conceits, extravagances, tedi- 
ous episodes, and long strings of verse, and indeed on the 
whole somewhat tiresome to wade through ; still, we shcdl 
glean from it much that is tender, noble, and beautiful-^ 
we shall feel that the air of genius breathes through it ; and, 
above all, that we are communing with a generous and 
excellent spirit *- one, to use his own words, with " tbougfats 
high erected in a heart of courtesy." Indeed, we suspect 
thai the work owes its ehief charm to this -^ that in its 
noble and chivalric portraits it mirrors the spirit of Sydney 
himself, and that it is read with more delight, from the fact 
that we know who and what the author was. Under these 
circumstances, let us not judge rigidly or coldly of one, 
who was cut off ere the mature development of his powers, 
and who wrote from his own full heart, in the light of 
sympathizing affection, in that formal and quaint age, and 
not for the sharp scrutiny of modern criticism ; and let us 
say in the words of old Harvey : " Live ever, sweet book, 
the silver image of his gentle wit, and the golden pillar of 
his noble courage." 

" The Defence of Poetry^^^ has lately been re-published 
among us. It is much better calculated to suit a modem 
taste than the '^ Arcadia." It is learned, ingenious, and 
argumentative; and, moreover, a defence oi the art of 
poetry written with a poet's spirit. " As an essay on 
the nature, objects and effects of^ poetry, as an art," says a 
writer in the Retrospective Review, ** it is, beyond compar- 
ison, the most complete work of the kind which we pos- 
sess, even up to the present day. The truth is, that the 
Defence of Poesy has formed the staple of all the thousand 
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and one dissertations on that art, with which our magazines 
and reviews have teemed daring the last twenty years." 
Sydney, then, honored as a statesman and a soldier, ranks 
deservedly high as a writer. His was a splendid career— 
his has been a splendid fame. Yet how diverse are the 
fortunes of men of genius ! Sydney owes much to circum- 
stances*- lives in the centre of a dazzling homage, and 
when he dies, over his tomb, streaming through heraldic 
devices and blushing trophies, mantles the light of an 
undying glory. Poor Robert Greene, a cotemporary of his, 
died in poverty and neglect, yet with the true thirst he pe* 
titioned that laurels might be laid upon his coffin, and now 
he sleeps close to the shadows of oblivion. While Burns, 
struggling with adversity and bent to toil, is not overcome 
by circumstances, but rises above them, by the freshness 
and force of his own genius, and shall live in memory and 
in song, until the heart of the common humanity is still, 
and the wind no more blows aci^ss the heather. 

But after all, it is the life — it is the character of Sydney 
—that renders him illustrious. We read that life, and we 
feel, perhaps^ we scarce know why, that we love him. 
**- The truth is," says Lord Brooke, ^^ that his end was not 
writing, even while he wrote ; nor his knowledge moulded 
for tables or schools ; but both his wit and understanding, 
bent upon his heart to make himself and others, not in 
words or opinion, but in life and action, good and great.'' 
^^ On the whole," says Miss Aikin, '' though justice claims 
the admission that the character of Sydney was not entirely 
free from the faults most incident to his age and station, and 
that neither as a writer, a scholar, a soldier, or a statesman, 
— in all which characters, during the course of his short 
life, he appeared, and appeared with distinction,-— is he yet 
entitled to the highest rank; it may, however, be firmly 
maintained that, as a man^ an accomplished and bighsouled 
man, he had among his cotemporary countrymen neither 
equal nor competitor." As a genial man*- one who pos- 
sessed the faculty of drawing out talent in others — one 
who sympathized with and cherished the finer traits of 

f^enius — Sydney stands in an eminent light. 'He was the 
riend and the patron of Spenser, and probably incited him 
to undertake his Fairy Queen. Rven in college, we find 
him encouraging the celebrated antiquary, Camden. <^In- 
26* 
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deed/' says Lord Brooke again, ^^ be was withal sucfat a 
lover of mankind and goodness, that whosoever had any real 
parts, in him found comfort, participation, and protection, 
to the uttermost of his power ; like 2iephyrus, he giving life 
where he blew. The universities abroad and at home 
accounted him a general Maecenas of learning; dedicated 
their books to him \ and communicated every invention or 
improvement of knowledge with him. Soldiers honored 
him, and were so honored by him, as no roan thought he 
marched under the true banner of Mars, who. had not Sir 
Philip Sydney's approbation. ..*... But what speak I 
of these," says he, ^* with whom his own ways and ends did 
concur ? since, to descend, his heart and capacity were so 
large, that there was not a cunning painter, a skilful ma- 
sician, or any other artificer of extraordinary fame, that 
made not himself known to this famous spirit, and found 
him his true friend without hire, and the common ren^ 
dezvous of worth in his time." 

We have not the means of viewing Sydney as a complete 
character ; his life was but a fragment As Campbell has 
beautifully said, ^^ It was poetry put in action," and it was 
only a brief portion of a noble epic But in the little that 
we see of him, gleam out, here and there, passages of virtue 
and splendor. He was quick, ardent, ambitious, nay, rash. 
But in him shone the light of the domestic affections — the 
sanctity of filial piety. In him throbbed the highest daring, 
and yet the gentlest courtesy. He wore the staid gravity 
of the scholar and statesman, but also the polished amev* 
ities of social life. He resisted wrong, but he aided 
suffering. He linked the noble forms of the old knight- 
enrant with the graces of the modern gentleman. He could 
glitter in the galaxies of courts ; he could adorn the train of 
beauty ; he could blaze on the field of battle. He could 
unravel the perplexing mazes of statesmanship; he de« 
lighted in the calm retirement of study. And amid the 
cowanUy fears of politicians, and the rotten obsequiousness 
of courtiers, he bore witness to an honest and manly patriot^ 
ism. Thus brave, and generous, and courteous, and gifted, 
there runs through his life the puritv of a high moral 
conduct, and there lingers around his death the blessedness 
of a Christian profession- 

Thus much of the character of Sydney we catch in 
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glimpees, bnt for the proof of its excettenoe we rely chieflj 
wpon the general testimony and feeling of his colemporan 
ries. He evidently earned what is far better than the 
phrases of courtly eompliment — the admiration and love of 
gratefal and sympathizing spirits. Oldys, the antiquarian, 
says that he could muster up two hundred authors who 
wrote in praise of Sir Philip Sydney. It is true, he lived 
in an age of extravagant compliments, and he was the heir 
of the favorite of Elizabeth, which may account for some 
adulation. But he evidently won the esteem of men's hearts 

— men of all conditions and characters — the bigoted 
Philip, the haughty Don John, the learned Languet, the 
gifted Spenser. Thornton had it recx>rded upon his tomb 
that he was the tutor of Philip Sydney. Fulke Greville, 
retiring from the cares of the world, and communing witb 
the excellence of past times and with the worthy dead, calls 
up the image and embalms the memory of his friend, and 
directs this be written on his monument : *< Fulke Grevillei 

— servant to Queen Elizabeth, councillor to King James, 
and friend to Sir Philip Sydney.'' Evidently, Sydney 
attracted his cotemporaries as he attracts us, bv a certain 
perfection and sweetness, by a certain lustre of character, 
which malces one great in what he is, while his deeds aie 
comparatively meagre and inadequate to account for bte 
fame. In this way only, by intrinsic and geuuine excel* 
lence, by a harmonious union of genius and high sent!* 
ment and amiability, can we account for the diverse andf 
universal admiration of which he was the object. 

We have thus thrown open the doors of an antique and 
golden age, and looked in upon its dusk and mellow asso- 
ciations, where group the illustrious forms of prince and 
poet, philosopher and hero. We have suffered our eyes to 
rest upon one, in many respects, the most brilliant of that 
group, but who quickly passed away like a bright dream of 
romance. We have followed him to his grave, over which 
waves the laurel of genius, wet with the young blood of 
bravery. Let us now turn away to discaixl what we may 
see in him of pride or error, but carrying with us the lesson 
to so blend a good manner with good matter, worthy 
accomplishments with intrinsic virtue, as to live beloved of 
men and approved of Gh>d. ^ Rest, then," says old Cam*' 
den, ''rest, then, in peace, oh Sydney! We will 
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which Saul experienced, duly weigh the question, whether 
he was the author of this change, or whether circumstauceSi 
over which he had no control, produced it ? 

We may consider the merits of the subject now under 
examination, by turning our attention to another promi- 
nent individual, who, according to. the New Testament 
account, was, at different times, possessed of different 
minds. When Peter saw the vessel which contained all 
manner of beasts and fowls, clean and unclean, and was 
commanded to *' arise, slay, and eat," he possessed a mind, 
which induced him to say, ^' Not so, Liord ; for not any 
thing common or unclean hath at any time entered into 
my mouth." How came Peter by this mind ? Was it not 
the production of the habits and customs in which he had 
lived, as a Jew? If he had been born and brought up a 
Greek, or a Roman, is there the least probability that he 
would have made for himself, this mind ? Instructed by 
this vision, he went to the Gentiles with a different mind, 
and told them that God had showed him, that he should 
call no man common or unclean. Did Peter make this 
mind himself, or was it given him by the instructions which 
he rightly attributed to God ? 

If the examples of the two individuals above presented, 
be allowed to set forth the divine economy, whereby men's 
minds are formed in accordance with the spirit of truth 
and grace, the Christian will say with Paul, " By the grace 
of God, I am what I am." 

The minds which, according to the position we are 
examining, we are to carry with us into the future state, 
are our " present minds such as we make them." Having 
considered the subject of our making our own minds, and 
offered as much on it as may satisfy the Christian reader, 
some thoughts may be suggested with regard to what the 
author meant by our present minds. As men are con- 
stantly subject to have their minds changed, and as such 
changes are often taking place, if we are to carry into the 
future state all the various minds which we have had in 
this life, an individual may there be possessed of legions. 
But the learned Doctor had no such meaning. Still, what 
did he mean ? Here we are in want of light. " Oxxx present 
minds!" Why, there is no man among us, who can settle 
it as a sure fact^ that he will carry his present mind into 
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which needs do proof, we must take the liberty to suffgeet 
some queries respecting it. We ask, then, is it true of anj 
man, that he is the maker of bis own mind ? JBat, by what 
process of reasoning can we arrive at a correct solution of this 
question ? Perhaps some light may be brought on this subjecti 
by asking a few questions : Is there any man who is desd* 
tute of a mind ? Is every man necessarily possessed of a 
mind ? If there is no one without a mind, and if every one 
is necessarily possessed of a mind, is it not, at least, a ques<^ 
tionable hypothesis, that every man makes his own mind? 
Does the tender infant make its own weak mind? I>oe» 
the sprightly youth make his own mind, which has more 
strength ? At what age do we make our minds ? We 
may, moreover, ask whether we are capable of having no 
minds by choosing to have none ? If the foregoing queries 
seem rather perplexing, we think they must, at least, raise 
some doubts as to the truth of the hypothesis under consid* 
eration. 

Suppose we take an individual of whom we have conn 
siderable information in the New Testament, and examine 
how he came by different minds at different times. "When 
Saul of Tarsus, was a Pharisee at Jerusalem, he was po9* 
sessed of the mind of a Pharisee ; and that mind was 
opposed to Christ, to the doctrine of Christ, and to all who 
professed to be the disciples of Christ ; and this mind was 
zealous in the cause of persecuting and wasting the 
church. Now, let us candidly consider alt the circumstan- 
ces of this individual, from his childhood to the time he 
was employed in the work of persecution, and carefully 
weigh the question, whether Saul was the maker of this 
mind, or was this mind prod need by the combination of 
all the incidents of his education ? Possessed of this mind, 
which was evidently produced by those causes just men- 
tioned, he proceeded, with letters of authority from the high 
priest of his nation, to Damascus, to arrest all whom he 
could find of the disciples of Jesus, that they might be 
punished according to the desire of that mind of which he 
was possessed. But we find, that before'he arrived at that 
city, he was entirely dispossessed of the mind he had had. 
and was of a mind which was all submission to the mind 
and will of Jesus. Now let the candid Christian, who i» 
familiar with the New Testament account of the change 
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which Saul experienced, duly weigh the question, whether 
he was the author of this change, or whether circumstauceSi 
over which he had no control, produced it ? 

We may consider the merits of ihie subject now under 
examination, by turning our attention to another promi- 
nent individual, who, according to. the New Testament 
account, was, at different times, possessed of different 
minds. When Peter saw the vessel which contained all 
manner of beasts and fowls, clean and unclean, and was 
commanded to ** arise, slay, and eat," he possessed a mind, 
which induced him to say, " Not so. Lord ; for not any 
thing common or unclean hath at any time entered into 
my mouth." How came Peter by this mind ? Was it not 
the production of the habits and customs in which he had 
lived, as a Jew? If he had been born and brought up a 
Greek, or a Roman, is there the least probability that he 
would have made for himself, this mind ? Instructed bv 
this vision, he went to the Gentiles with a different mind, 
and told them that God had showed him, that he should 
call no man common or unclean. Did Peter make tins 
mind himself, or was it given him by the instructions which 
he rightly attributed to God ? 

If the examples of the two individuals above presented, 
be allowed to set forth the divine economy, whereby men's 
minds are formed in accordance with the spirit of truth 
and grace, the Christian will say with Paul, " By the grace 
of God, I am what I am." 

The minds which, according to the position we are 
examining, we are to carry with us into the future state, 
are our '^ present minds such as we make them." Having 
considered the subject of our making our own minds, and 
offered as much on it as may satisfy the Christian reader, 
some thoughts may be suggested with regard to what the 
author meant by our present minds. As men are con- 
stantly subject to have their minds changed, and as such 
changes are often taking place, if we are to carry into the 
future state all the various minds which we have had in 
this life, an individual may there be possessed of legions. 
But the learned Doctor had no such meaning. Still, what 
did he mean ? Here we are in want of light. " Our present 
minds!" Why, there is no man among us, who can settle 
it as a sure facty that he will carry his present mind into 
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the next week, even if it be trae that he is to live years. 
There is no man living that is certain that he will remain 
another day of the same mind he at present has. If we make 
our own minds, as the Doctor supposes, we do not know, 
when we have made one, that we can keep it a single 
hour. If we are not certain that we can carry our present 
minds into another day or hour, how can we be sure that 
we shall carry them into the future immortal world ? Even 
if we were ever so confident that we could do this, would 
not such confidence be most presumptuous? 

But suppose we have the power to make our own minds, 
and that we do make them, could the Doctor mean that we 
have the power and means of carrving them with us into the 
future state ? Does any rational person believe that we 
have any agency in getting ourselves into the immortal 
world? Surely no one can believe what is so grossly 
absurd. Now, if we are entirely dependent on our 
Heavenly Father for our future existence, are we not 
equally dependent on him for every circumstance of that 
state of being? And as to our minds, we know that cir- 
cumstances and events, over which we have no control, 
are daily changing them while we live in the flesh ; cir- 
cumstances and events too, which, when compared with 
our resurrection into the immortal state, are small in the 
extreme. If our small and trifling changes of condition 
here, are continually varying our minds, our purposes, and 
designs, and even our desires, may not that mysteriouSi 
that wonderful, and to us, utterly incomprehensible change, 
our resurrection into an immortal state, be attended with a 
change of our minds corresponding with all its incompre- 
hensible wonders ? In such a resurrection-state as Jesus 
described, and as is set forth by St. Paul, is it certain that 
we shall have just such minds as we have here, as unstable 
and as various? In a state, in which men will be equal 
unto the angels, will be the children of God, being the 
children of the resurrection, and not subject to die any 
more ; in a resurrection-state, in which that which was 
sown in dishonor, is raised in glory ; that which was sown 
in weakness is raised in power ; that which was sown a 
natural body, is raised a spiritual body, is it certain that 
men will have just such minds, just such purposes, just 
such desires, just such habits, as they have in flesh and 
blood? 
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Bat let us go a little farther on the sapposition that 
make our own minds and carry them with us into the 
future state; shall we not still possess the power of 
making our own minds ? If we have this power here, and 
God should deprive us of it when we enter into the future 
life, this would be an essential change, as to the moral 
agency of man. Such a chanfi[e as this, the learned Doctor 
surely would not allow. Well then, we are, after all, to 
have the power in that state, to goon making our own minds 
as we please. If we are not suited with such minds as we 
make here, after we carry them into the future world, we 
may cast them away and make others, and after we have 
maae them, if they do not please us, we shall not be obliged 
to keep them; but on the contrary, if those minds which 
we here make, and which we shall carry with us into the 
future life, are such as we shall there choose to retain, we 
shall, doubtless, retain them. 

But we are assured, in the declaration we are examin- 
ing, that in the future state we shall reap good, or illi 
according to the improvement or corruption of the minds 
we here make, and carry with us into that state. It roust 
be granted, that if our minds, in the future state, are pure, 
good, and holy, they will be joyful and happy ; and that if 
they are morally corrupt, they will be correspondingly 
miserable ; this all men experience in this world. But, as 
we have seen, if men make their own minds, and make 
them as thev please, and after they have made them fitid 
themselves uncomfortable with them, they can make such 
alterations in them, as circumstances, in their judgment, 
mav require. 

We come now to consider all those acts, which in this 
world affect men's characters. All those acts, in thrir 
influence, are to ^ reach beyond the grave, and have a 
bearing on our future weal or woe.** Now it must be 
allowed that all our acts in this world, which are of a moral 
nature, affect our characters. It follows then, of course, 
that every virtuous act w^hich men perform during ihek 
whole Uves, While in flesh and blood, will, in its influence, 
teach beyond the grave, and be productive of good to the 
moral tigent And on the contrary, every vicious act 
which men commit during their whole lives, in this world, 
will, in iits influence, reach beyond the grave, and be pro- 
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ductive of woe to the moral agent. Oat learr^ Doctor doe^ 
not inform ns whether all the weal and all the woe, which 
We shall enjoy or suffer in the futnre stated, wlU be derived 
from acts performed in this worid ; nor does he inform ds 
that such weal and woe in the future world, as will be 
derived from otur acts in this, Will be of a long or of a shott 
duration. If a belief in what is Elated in the passage we 
are examining, is to exert anj important iniluefi<^ on men 
in this world, it Seems necessary that We Should have Some 
information on these patticularSj about which nothing 1$ 
said. If we are to depend on a belled in ft reward in the 
future world for our Virtues here, in order to induce us \6 
be virtuous, it l^ally seems that we ought t6 be informed 
of the amount of sucfa reward. The opposition that w^ 
fieed this belief for' the purpose specified, is founded oii 
the fact that the teward of virtue in the present life is not a 
Sufficient inducement for us to practise it. So, on the 
othef hand, we want to know the amoiJint of woe, which 
our vices practised in this life, will vield us in th«> fuiutts 
state, if we depend tipon a belief in such retribution, t^ 
d^er us from the commission of wrong. I'be suppo^tioil 
that we need the influence of this belief for the purpOM 
set forth, is a tacit acknowledgment that the evils of vieil| 
experienced in sinful ways, are not a sufficient reason Why 
We should disdontinue them. And there \n anothet vety 
important omission in the information grteilus in the^tate* 
iUent we are examining. iThis is in telatioii to what tbid 
Weal and the woe of the fvftut^ state is to cotisist ol iM 
it be kept in mind, that we are now proceeding tth the suj^ 
. position that virtue does not sufficiently reward the vlmi^ 
ous, in this life; and that vice does not here bring ttt 
adequate recompen»e 6f troe. The qtiestion, then, t^ich 
we want answered, is. In what will the weal and the Woe 
of the ftiture state consist, which is tbei^ ity reward atid 
reeompeiise the vittdcs and i^es of (his life ? If Vlrttie 
atld vice do nOf here adequately recompense those wb6 
pi^ctise them, there seems no good i^ason foi^ supposing 
that they wffl pay theii» oWn cost any better' heresffle*. 
What ia to make up this deficieney ? We must have thid 
<)Uestion ansiWeted. 

Let US now cOnsf^ tWo poiUtif of doetrine Wbieb at1$ 

ptomluefitly ^ foith, a^ we have t^eeu, in the senteuee w^ 

27 
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have endeavored to investigate. First ; that the trae Chris- 
tian, who possesses the mind of Christ, did really make for 
himself this pure and blessed mind. Though this point is 
not expressed in these words, the reader will surely per- 
ceive that if we make our own minds, the Christian makes 
his. What has been said respecting the means, by which 
Paul and Peter came into possession of their Christian 
minds, seems sufficient to satisfy the candid reader that 
these minds were the workmanship of divine grace. But a 
passage or two from the divine word respecting this subject, 
cannot be deemed improper. Eph. ii. 4, 5 : '' But God 
who is rich in mercy, for his fi^reat love wherewith he loved 
us, even when we were dead in sins, bath quickened ua 
together with Christ." Verses 8-10 : " For by grace are 
ye saved through faith ; and that not of yourselves ; it is 
the gift of God ; not of works, lest any man should boast. 
For we are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works, which God hath before ordained that wc should 
walk in them." Titus iii. 3-6 : " For we ourselves also 
were sometimes foolish, disobedient, deceived, serving 
divers lusts and pleasures, living in malice and envy, hate- 
ful and hating one another. But after that the kindness 
and love of God our Saviour toward man appeared, not 
by works of righteousness which we have done, but accor- 
ding to his mercy he saved us, bv the washing of regener- 
ation, and renewing of the Holy Ghost ; which he shed 
on us abundantly through Jesus Christ our Saviour." These 
passages clearly express what the Scriptures teach on this 
subject; and we feel confident that everyJtrue Christian 
heart will acknowledge that they express his own lexperi- 
ence. 

The other particular point which we propose to consider, 
IS, that every virtuous act, and every vicious act, which 
men do in this world, will, in their influence, reach beyond 
the grave, and have a bearing on our future weal or woe. 
If this doctrine be true, it necessarily follows, that if a man, 
for a season, is virtuous, and does that which is right, he 
cannot, by becoming vicious, and doing that which is 
wrong, prevent the influence of his former virtuous acts 
from reaching beyond the grave, nor from having a bearing 
on his future weal. Aud, on the other hand, if one who 
has been vicious, and done that which is wrong, shall turn 
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from his wicked ways and do that which is right, his good 
condact and virtaoas deeds cannot prevent his former evil 
acts from reaching, in their influence, beyond the grave, 
nor from having a bearing on his fatare woe. As a direct 
and complete refutation of this point of doctrine, we here 
present the word of God. Ezeiciei xviii. 21-24 : " But if 
the wicked will turn from all his sins that he hath commit- 
ted, and keep all my statutes, and do that which is lawful 
and right, he shall surely live ; he shall not die. All his 
transgressions that he hath committed, they shall not be 
mentioned unto him : in his righteousness that he hath 
done he shall live. Have I any pleasure at all that the 
wicked should die? saith the Lord God ; and not that he 
should return from his ways and live ? But when the 
righteous turneth away from his righteousness, and com- 
mitteth iniquity, and doeth according to all the abomina- 
tions that the wicked man doeth, shall he live? All his 
righteousness that he hath done, shall not be mentioned : 
in his trespass that he hath trespassed, and in his sin that 
he hath sinned, in them shall he die." To make it more 
clear, that the foregoing Scripture is a full refutation of the 
doctrine in question, by any comment, is impossible. The 
apostle Paul, quoting from Jeremiah xxxii. furnishes plen- 
ary proof, that the gospel covenant contains none of this 
doctrine, which makes the subjects of its grace the authors 
of their deliverance from sin, and which teaches that sin is to 
be carried beyond that deliverance. Hebrews viii. 10-12 : 
^' For this is the covenant that I will make with the house 
of Israel, after those days, saith the Lord ; I will put my 
laws into their mind, and write thcni in their hearts ; and 
I will be to them a God, and they shall be to me a people : 
and they shall not teach every man his neighbor, and 
every man his brother, saying, Know the Lord ; for all 
shall know me, from the least to the greatest For I will 
be merciful to their unrighteousness, and their sins and 
their iniquities will I remember no more." 

The points of doctrine which have been considered, are 
those which constitute and mark the difference between 
Unitarianism, and what we believe the unadulterated gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ teaches. And it is desirable that this 
radical difference should be clearly understood ; and that 
all lovers of truth should be engaged in the work of inves- 
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tigating this ^lomento^8 subject ; not for the parpo9e of 
keeping those who entertain different views on it irova 
becoming united ; but lor the purpose of bringing them to 
uudersitand alike, and to be united in the truth as it is in 

. Jesps. In dissenting from the views of learned and gocxj 
men, we do not mean to disparage any of their commendar 
ble qualities, nor impugn their motives or their sincerity. 
Dr. Channing himself has set us an example worthy oi 
all praise. Few men of our times have brought more 
moral courage into the work of theological investigation. 
This surely will not be denied by the learned doctors who 
have spared no pains to put his courage to tb^ test. But 
this justly esteemed Doctor of the church directed his efforUB 
more especially against what he considered erroneoiu 
dogmas, which had been long established, and supersti- 
Uously venerated, than to inquire into the merits of a doo- 
trine, which was, and is, far in advance of thcologiciU 
schools. Yet, in the contest in which he acted as a goo4 
and successful debater, he made most valuable discoveries, 
with which he has enriched his writings. With a passage 
from that excellent sermon which he delivered at the orqi- 

\ nation of the Rev. Jared Sparks, tp the pastoral care of th^ 
First Independent Church, in Baltimore, we will close 
this article ; ^^ We believe that God is infinitely good, kind, 
benevolent, in the proper sense of these words ; good in 
disposition, as well as in act ; good, not to a few, but tQ 
all ; good to every individual, as well as to the genend 
system." h, p. 
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1. The Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, D. D., late Head 
Master of Rugby School, and Regius Professor of Modern History, in 
the University of Oxford. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, M. A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Universi^ College, Oxford. First American, from the third 
£nglish Edition. The two Volumes complete in one. New York : 0. 
Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway, &c. 1B45. 12mo. pp. 516. 

Onb can hardly mention the nameof Dr. Arnold, without join- 
ing in thq homage it has received from th^ almost uQanimpu^ 
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voice of the periodical press, and indeed frona the literary com- 
munity at large. It is not that kind of homage which is paid 
merely to extraordinary genius, distinguished talents, or eminent 
scholarship ; in his case, the pure, noble. Christian excellences of 
his heart command so much of our admiration, that we are 
perhaps in danger of overlooking those other endowments, which 
he nevertheless possessed in a very high degree. As a writer 
and professor of history, he labored to introduce a new feature 
into the regular historical department of English literature ; we 
mean ^' the reproduction of past events, in the colors of life, and 
with all the complexity and bustle of a real scene ; ^^ such as that 
most eccentric but unequalled genius, Carlyle, has given us in his 
nondescript works, ^' The French Revolution," and '^ Past and 
Present." In other departments of science and literature. Dr. 
Arnold has obtained distinguished reputation. We have no room 
to describe the moral and religious qualities of his character, unless 
we say, by way of comparison, that he was what Oberlin might 
have been, if a highly cultivated scholar, and if he had directed 
his philanthropic enterprises to the reform of such an empire as 
the British, instead of confining them to a secluded parish like that 
of the Ban de la Roche. In his public relations, Dr. Arnold was 
a moderate but persevering advocate of almost all the reforms 
that have been undertaken in the English church and state ; a 
zealous clergyman of the Establishment, yet an earnest de- 
fender of the ecclesiastical and civil rights of the Dissenters ; 
\ery liberal, and, though a Trinitarian, for the most part rational 
in his religious views, yet maintaining the childlike simplicity 
and all-pervading piety of a Tholuck ; equally remote from the 
unbelief of the Rationalists on the one hand, and the narrow bigotry 
of the self-styled Evangelicals on the other. 

His views of the inspiration of the Scriptures are described by 
one of his pupils and admirers, in the following extract* It may 
serve at least to suggest some ideas that will be useful on the 
subject. 

" First of all he approached the human side of the Bible in the same 
real historical spirit, with the same methods, rules, and principles, as 
he did Thucydides. He recognised in the writers of the Scriptures, 
the use of a human instrument — language ; and this he would ascer- 
tain and fix, as in any other authors, by the same philoloffical rules. 
Further, too, the Bible presents an assemblage of bistoricafevents ; it 
announces an historical religion ; and the historical element Arnold 
judged of historically, by the established rules of history, substantiat- 
ing the general veracity of Scripture, even amidst occasional inaccu- 
racies or detail, and proposing to himself, for his special end here, the 
reproduction, in the language and forms belonging to our own age 
and therefore familiar to us, of the exact mode of t^inkiog, feeling, and 
acting, which prevailed in the days gone by. 

<w7 
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" But was this all ? Is the Bible but a common book^ vecordia^ 
indeed, more remarkable occurrences, but in itself possessed of iiq 
higher authority than a faithful and trust-worthy historian like Tha- 
cydides ? Nothing could be farther from Dr. Arnold's feeling. In tto 
Bible, he found and acknowledged an oracle of God — a positive aii4 
supernatural revelation made to man, an immediate inspiration of the 
spirit No conviction was more deedy seated in his nature ; and thui 
•onvietion placed an impassable gulf peiween him and til Fatkmaliaiiig 
divines. Only it is very important to observe how this fact, ia reaped 
of scientific order, present^ itself to his mind. He came upon it bip» 
torically ; he did not start with any preconceived theory of insjfiration s 
but rather in studying the writings of those who were commissioned of 
God to preach his gospel to the world, he met with the fact that they 
claimed to be sent fVom God, to have a message from Him, to be filled 
with His spirit. Any accurate, precise, and marply^definei tbeorv ef 
inspiration, to the best of my knowledge, Arnold bad not ; and, if he 
had been asked to give one, I think he would have answered that the 
subiect did not admit of one. I think he would have been content tx> 
realize the fbelings of those who heard the apostles : he would havQ 
been sure, on one side, that there was a voice of God in them ; whilst 
on the other, he would have believed that probably no one in the apoe- 
tolic age could have defined the exact limits of that inspiration. And 
this I am sure I may affirm with certainty, that never did & student 
feel his positive faith, his sure confidence that the Bible was the word 
of God, more indestructible than in Arnold's hands. He was conscious, 
that, whilst Arnold interpreted Scripture as a scholar, an antiquarian, 
and an historian, and that in the spirit and with the development of 
modem science, he had also placea the supernatural inspiration of the 
aacred writers on an imperishable historical basis ; a basis that would 
be proof against any attack which the most refined modem learning 
ceuld direct against it. Those only who are fully aware of the impor** 
tanoe of harmonizing the progress of knowledge with Christianity, ot 
rather of asserting amidst every oossible form of civilization, the 
objective truths of Christianity and its life-giving power, can duly 
appreciate the value of the confidence inspired by the firm faith of a 
man, at once liberal, unprejudiced, snd, in the estimation of even the 
roost worldly men, possessed of high historical ability."— •- pp. 134-5. 

Dr. Arnold was born at West-Clowes, in the Isle of Wight, 1795; 
graduated at Oxford, and soon af\erwards, in 1819, settled at 
Laleham, with the charge of a few pupils ; was elected Head- 
Master of Ru^by School, 1827 ; and appointed Regius Professor 
of Modern History at Oxford, in 1841. He died, 1842, aged 47 
y^ars, 

The volume named at the head of this notice, is a rich treasury 
of religious, politicaf, and literary suggestions. The letters of 
such a man as Dr. Arnold, of which we here find a very large 
selection, cannot be otherwise than instructive pn a vast range pf 
topics. 

9. Symboliam: or, Exposition of the Doctrinal Differences between 
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Gatliolicf and Protoitants, m evidenced by their Symbolical Writings, 
bv John Adam Moehler, D. D., Dean of Wurzburff, and late Profeaeor 
of Theology at the University of Munich. Translated from the 6er-> 
man, with a Memoir of the Author, preceded by an Historical Sketch 
of the state of Protestantism and Catholicism in Germany, for the last 
hundred year*. Bv Jamee Burton Robertson, Esq., Translator of 
Schlegel'e Philoaopbv of Histoiy. Two volumes of the London ESdi* 
tion in one. New York: published by Edward Dunigan, No. 151 
Fultoa street. 1644. 8vo. p^ 575. 

Wb have neither time nor ability to do justice to the profound 
and acute analysis, which is here given, of the peculiar ^^ Doc^ 
trines of the Reformation,** compared with those of the Roman 
Catholic Church. It is said to be by far the ablest work that haa 
ever been published on these subjects. Though we have read 
the larger part of it, we should not feel prepared to enter into a 
critical account of its execution, without a second and more carC" 
ful perusal. We shall therefore only mention the principal topios 
it discusses, as they were treated by the Reformers on the on9 
hand, and as they are resolved by the Catholics on the other : 
The Primitive State of Man, and the Origin of Evil ; Original 
3in, and its Consequences ; Justification ; Justifying Faith ; 
Good Works ; Doctrine of the Sacraments ; and Doctrine con- 
cerning the Church. Of these several points, the Protestant 
reader will find a very thorough, and for the most part candid, 
examination and development, both historical and logical ; and 
though he doubtless will not feel compelled to adopt the Catholic 
conclusions of the author, he will see many errors of the Re- 
formers traced back to their origin, and onwards to their results. 
The translator informs us, that, on the publication of the original, 
in 1832, ^^the sensation it produced throughout all Germany, 
Protestants as well as Catholics, was prodigious ; perhaps unpar- 
elleled in the history of modern theological literature. Hailed by 
Catholics with joy and exultation, its transcendent merits were 
openly acknowledged by the most eminent and estimable Protest- 
ants. The celebrated Protestant theologian and philosopher, 
Schteiermacher, declared it to be the severest blow ever given to 
Protestantism. Another very distinguished Protestant professor 
of Philosophy at Bonn, candidly confessed that none of the Pro- 
testant replies at all came up to it in force of reasoning.** 
Making allowance fbr the warmth of coloring, which we might 
expect from so sealous a partizan as the translator, this account 
of the first reception of the work does not seem improbable, when 
we consider the extraordinary ability with which Dr. Moehler has 
performed his ta^. 

9* Orthodoxy as it is ; or, its Mental Influenoe and Practieal Inetl- 
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ciency and EflTeeU, illustrated by Philosophy and Facts. By R. Tom- 
linson and D. P. Liverinore. ** By their fruits ve shall know them.** 
Boston : published by A. Tompkins, 38 Cornhill. 1845. J8mo. ppi 
234. 

Evert unprejudioed and well-informed per8on,who has marked 
the character of most of the Orthodox attacks on Universalism, 
in this country, must have been struck, not merely with the gross- 
ness of their misrepresentations and slanders, but at the hardihood 
with which charges of absurdity and immoral influence are urged. 
Witness the books of Rev. Messrs. M*Clure, Hatfield, M. H. Smith, 
&c. ; witness the language of the Orthodox newspapers, on the 
subject. Absurdity and immoral influence ! gravely alleged by 
advocates of a system of doctrines more inconsistent, whose his- 
tory has been more signalized by Jesuitry, vice, and crime, than 
any other form of Christianity, except the Roman Catholic ! The 
mother of abominations accusing her neighbors of licentiousness I 
Perhaps the only way to bring a forehead of such eflrontery to 
any degree of feeling, is to brand it ; this may, at least, excite the 
natural circulation, even should it fail to call up the blush of 
shame. 

We think the little volume, entitled ^' Orthodoxy as it is,^* will 
answer this purpose, besides suggesting trains of serious reflec- 
tion. Though it stamps, on Orthodoxy, the record of flagitious- 
ness and outrage, in pretty legible characters, its spirit is not of 
the sour and morose kind. Its facts give it a tone of more 
asperity, than appears in its comments. 

4. Speech of Josiah Quincy, President of Harvard University, before 
the Board of Overseers of that Institution, February 25, 1845, on the 
Minority Report of the Committee of Visitation, presented to that 
Board by George Bancrofl, Elsq., February 6, 1845. Boston: Charles 
C. Little and James Brown. 1845. 8vo. pp. 64. 

A MOVEMENT has lately been made to shifl the actual govern- 
ment of Harvard College, and also to introduce into its manage- 
ment certain changes of another sort. The former of these 
objects, especially, ought to be understood by the community at 
large, for on the people does it ultimately depend, whether it shall 
be prevented or accomplished. 

It is well known that this College, af\er being under the control 
of the Orthodox, so called, for a century and a half, passed into 
the hands of Unitarians, about forty years ago. The ostensible 
object, now, is, to take it from them, by filling such vacancies as 
may occur in the permanent part of the Board of Overseers, 
with candidates from other religious denominations ; but the end 
which some of the managers of the new movement evidently aim 
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at, is, to restore the institution to the control of the Orthodox, 
when once the Unitarians shall have heen dispossessed of it^ 

This, however, can at present he effected only hy getting the 
vote of what may be called the floating part of the b^rd. The 
Board of Overseers consists of eighty-two members, in two 
classes, as follows : 1st. Thirty permanent, or elected membra, 
half of them laymen, and half clergymen ; of whom, four are 
m>w Orthodox, twenty'>five Unitarian, and one Uuiversatist. 2d. 
FiAy-two members exfoficio^ who are liable to be changed, every 
year, by the political elections of the State, namely, the Governor 
^od Lieut. Governor of the Commonwealth, the Senators, Coun- 
cillors, and Speaker of the House of Representatives. Thus, it 
will be seen, that the ex-officio members are a large majority; 
and, therefore, that they determine the character of the Board, 
and have the control of its measures and elections. The attempt, 
now making, is, to induce these members, some by political com- 
binations, and others by sectarian prejudices, to give their votes 
for candidates from some of the Orthodox sects ; and when an 
Orthodox majority shall thus have been once secured in the per^ 
manent part of the Board, it wilt require the cooperation of but 
one half of the other part, to fix the College in the same grasp 
which already holds in its clutches every other Institution of the 
kind, and, indeed, eyery academy and school of much reputCi iu 
New England. 

Another and more laudable attempt ha^ been (we think very 
unfortunately,) connected with this, and involved in the same 
movement, so that it may be difficult, at present, to disentangle 
the two from each other ; we mean, the attempt to reduce the 
expense of education at Harvard. The two objects ought cer- 
tainly to have been kept separate ; but they have been purposely 
combined, and the latter has been so used as to give a degree of 
&vor to the former, in the eyes of many who would start at the 
naked proposal to open the way for Orthodox ascendency in the 
only University in the Eastern States, which is out from under 
its control. With respect to the College expenses, at Cambridge, 
we had entertained the impression, ^hich we suppose is common, 
that they were greater than was necessary ; nor are we, as yet, 
wholly convinced of the contrary. But we must confess, that the 
facts given io President Quincy's speech, put a different aspect 
on the matter, and show that some of the opinions which have 
prevailed on the subject are mistakes. On this point he enters 
into minute details, which will be of much interest to every per^ 
son concerned, and especially to such as would avail themselves 
of certain aids and accommodations provided for all who need 
them. Still, if any arrangement can be made for a reduction, if 
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there be any retrenchment practicable to lessen the cost of the 
collegiate course, it ought to be done^ heartily, thoroughly. 
^^ Now is the accepted time, ,now is the day of salvation/' If 
any thing of the kind is possible, it ought to be commenced by 
the Corporation, immediately, at whatsoever sacrifice of personal 
preferences. We do not say this in the spirit of distrust ; and, 
we hope, not in the way of ofience. No other body of men can 
be so deeply interested in making such an improvement, as they 
who now have the Institution in their charge. We are persuaded 
that any extravagant outlay, even if it add a desirable splendor to 
the character of their University, any unnecessary profusion, any 
neglect of the strictest economy, will be regarded as an offence, 
and be used as a lever to turn the wheel of revolution against 
them. 

In the present state of our seels, such a revolution would be 
manifestly disastrous to the cause of religious freedom. We say, 
in the words of President Quincy, 

"Let the people of Massachustets understand that the attempt 
now making by leading Calvinists in Boston and its vicinity, is not 
merely to get Unitarianistn out of Harvard College, but to put Calvin- 
ism in possession of it ; that this has been their purpose and struggle 
for these forty years past ; and unless their projects be counteracted 
and defeated by the vigilance and spirit of the community, they will 
nltimately be successful, though it cost a struggle of forty years more. — 
My argument, then, is this — that Calvinists nave at this day, in Mas- 
sachusetts, more worldly power and influence than any other sect, and 
probably than all other sects put together ; that they have enough col- 
leges and theological seminaries at their command for the safety and 
permanence of religious freedom ; and therefore, whatever sect it may 
be deemed advisable to place in possession of Harvard College, let it 
not be the Calvinistic." ~ pp. 64, 66. 

We could have wished that one thing, in this speech, had been 
omitted, — the plea that Unitarians are, from the nature of their 
faith, so free from all sectarianism that they cannot, in any of 
their relations, be actuated by it. Howsoever we define this 
term, the argument will convince no one that they have not, like 
other sects, peculiar interests, peculiar policy, and peculiar atiach- 
ments, as a body. The plea is therefore fruitless, in this case ; 
and even worse ; for it goes to mix up a question respecting the 
abstract excellences of Unitarians, with the purely practical ques- 
tion respecting their actual management of the University. It 
was enough to show that they had never aimed to exert a secta- 
rian influence on the scholars at Cambridge. This was all that the 
public was concerned to know, in the premises. And so much 
as this, in their favor, was frankly admitted in the Board of Over- 
seers, even by those Orthodox members who had been educated 
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at that Institution. There was no complaint on this sround. 
Here, then, we have the whole case reduced to the following 
simple form : We have tried the Unitarians, for forty years, in 
their conduct of the College, and found the result to be such as 
has just been mentioned ; we have also tried the Orthodox, for 
two hundred years, in their control of this and other colleges, 
and found them invariably exerting all the sectarian influence 
they could bring to bear on their scholars. Whick^ now, shall 
be entrusted with the charge of Harvard University ? 

5. Richard III. as Duke of Gloucester and King of England. By 
Catharine A. Halsted, author of the "Life of Margaret Beaufort," and 
" Obligrations of Literature to the Mothers of JSngland," &c., &c. 
Complete in one volume. Philadelphia : Carey & Hart 1844. 8vo. 
pp.472. 

Late investigations into English history have led to a reversal 
of many decisions that were once regarded as established beyond 
all doubts. How different an aspect, than formerly, do the char- 
acters of the unfortunate Mary Stuart, and even of ^' Bloody 
Mary ^^ herself, and of Cromwell, now wear I and, on the other 
hand, how much rottenness and deformity were found underneath 
the gilded representations, that once passed current, of such per- 
sonages as Queen Elizabeth, Cranmer, &c. ! It appears that 
English history has generally been written in the spirit of 
thorough-going faction, and that the successful parties, in the 
state and church, have made their own distorted and blackened 
figures of their oppnnents the standards whence all popular writers 
of their ase were obliged to draw. 

Richard III., the last of the Plantaganets, from whom the crown 
was wrested by the house of Lancaster, has sufiered much injus- 
tice from this cause. The author of the volume before us seems 
to have succeeded in redeeming his memory from the deepest and 
most damning stains which have rested upon it, now, for more 
than three centuries, and which the genius of Shakspeare con- 
tributed to perpetuate. It is true, she still leaves him faults 
enough, in common with the heroes of his age, to justify a strong 
condemnation. They are human faults, however ; not the dia- 
bolical atrocities imputed to him by the courtiers of the succeed- 
ing Tudor dynasty. In many respects, he was of a noble 
disposition, faithful and even magnanimous; but ambitious and 
violent, like the rest of his race. 

This book is not well written. The author perpetually returns 
to her arguments, repeats and reiterates her exculpatory pleas, 
and becomes very tedious by her extreme anxiety to guaitl the 
reader from prejudice against her hero. 
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6. A Cofdrnentanr on the New TeetamtnL By Lociw R. Pai^e. 
Volume II. Luke, John, &.c. Boston ; Benjamin B. Mmeey, 29 Co»« 
hill, &c, dtc. 1845. ]2mo. pp. 414 

Ws take this opportunity to congratulate our brethren on thti 
progress of this long-desired commentary, and to gratify thmi bjr 
atiDouncing the appearance of the second volume, completing thd 
tfospels. It is but just out of the press. We have therefore had 
little time to peruse it. But from an examination of the notes od 
such as we consider test-passages, we are confident that it will fully 
sustain the reputation the first volume has acquired, even with 
some denominations besides our own, for learning, good seneey 
moderation, seriousness of spirit, and reverence for the scriptures. 
We see everywhere evinced the same well-balanced judgment, 
penetration, and sacred regard for the precise meaning of the text. 
In the method of its execution, we are inclined to prefer the pres* 
ent to the former volume, as more systematic in the details. At 
least, this feature has more forcibly struck us in the course of oof 
reading. The former volume, we are told, has had a sale equatl 
to the sanguine expectations of the publisher ; and we think HM 
pT^esent will even increase the circulation. 

7. Biography of Rev. W. H. Griswold. By H. B. Soule. tftica : 
A. Walker, 30 Genesee street. 1845. 18mo. pp. 102. 

There was much to be admired and loved in the character of 
Mr. Griswold, and much to claim our deepest sympathy in the 
eomplicated misfortunes he endured. With a body deformed and 
literally broken down by the tasks of his early yootli, he still 
exerted an unusual vigor of mind, and maintained a reselule 
activity under difficulties that would have crushed the spirit of 
most men. At length, a small competence, which he thoa^t he 
had secured for his last days, suddenly *^ took to itself wings ;** 
he found himself unexpectedly involved, by the transaetiODS of 
others, in debts and in law-suits ; and the consequent distyeas ts 
a mind so sorupulous as his, and the efforts he made to redeaid 
his liabilities, together with his manifold diseases, wore him- cnrt, 
it the age of 30. Long be his memory cherished I Halknrsd 
to us be his eEXample of cheerful piety and steadfast con&dsnos 
amidst soaring and discouragement I His retiring disposition 
and his want of brisk animal spirits prevented the admimtion of 
tile multifude ; bat not the less valued, on that account, should be 
the spiritual gift that God lent us for a seadon« 

We earnestly eommend this little biognphicail skeleb fo all 
mid lov6 sMMMiing worth and Christian exoelkSMVL^ 
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Art. XXVL 
ThorrCs Divine Inversion. 

Divine Inversion ; or a View of the Character of God as in all 
Respects opposed to the Character of Man. By David Thorn, Minis- 
ter of the JJold street Chapel, Liverpool. Liondon, 1842. 8vo. pp. 
300. 

"With the life, character, and theological opinions of 
the Rev. Mr. Thom, the Universalists of this country are 
already somewhat familiar. But if there be any who are 
not, they may gratify a reasonable curiosity on the subject, 
by consulting an article on Universalism in Great Britain 
and Ireland, which appeared in the Expositor and Univer- 
salist Review of 1840. The work whose title is given 
above has been published since that period, and though 
already two or three years before the public, has hitherto 
received, on this side of the Atlantic, nothing more, we 
believe, than a passing notice in some of our weekly 
religious journals. 

The " Divine Inversion," it must be conceded, is a 
remarkable book. Not that we regard it as by any means 
true or useful ; on the contrary, it seems to us a remarkable 
waste of learning and talent. In point of style it is, if we 
mistake not, the best of all our author's writings, which 
though often carelessly composed, have occasional passages 
of great power and beauty. The mode of thought is here 
peculiarly Mr. Thom's, while the doctrine set forth, and 
which the author regards as supremely important as well 
as novel, appears to us, \ve must confess, to have an 
infinitely better claim to antiquity, than to either novelty or 
truth. In a single word, we cannot but regard it as a 
new, ingenious, and most elaborate form of an old, and 
we could have hoped, obsolete error. 

But what is the doctrine of Divine Inversion ? It is set 
forth by the author himself on the very title-page of the 
volume before us. Mr. Thom believes and attempts to 
prove that '* the character of God is in all respects opposed 
to the character of man." He maintains that there is " a 
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complete opposition of man to God, and of God to man." 
Hence " there exists also, as a matter of course, a mutual 
and complete opposition between the things of God and 
the things of man. And, as a corollary from this, it is 
obvious that we never have and never can have, a full, 
accurate and scriptural view of any one divine doctrine, 
without being obliged at the same time to perceive it con- 
tradicting some doctrine current and reduced to practice 
among men." Nay, according to our author, " the doc- 
trine of divine inversion will be found actually to contra- 
dict popular religion in every one of its almost endless 
varieties." Our readers will not be surprised, therefore, to 
learn that " whatever, in regard to religious subjects, may 
be the judgments and actings of man, to these the judg- 
ments .and actings of God always stand in an order exactly 
the inverse or opposite." 

This, then, is divine inversion; intelligible certainly, 
and to us, we frankly acknowledge, as preposterous and 
absurd as it is intelligible. According to this theory God 
and man are perfect antipodes, direct opposites. If man 
thinks thus or thus, in matters of religion, we may know 
infallibly, if divine inversion is true, that God thinks just 
the reverse. If man acts in a certain manner, God acts 
under the same circumstances precisely in an opposite 
manner. Thus man inverted is God, and God inverted is 
man ! If, then, you can determine what man is, and what 
his opinions respecting the things of religion are, you 
need have no difficulty in solving every problem of truth ; 
for God and truth are just the reverse of man and man's 
notions ! This, we believe, is the only practical use of 
divine inversion. 

But did it not occur to Mr. Thom, that his " discovery " 
is, after all, nothing more nor less, we mean in its grounds, 
than a new form of that old abomination, total depramty? 
The creeds teach that man is " utterly indisposed, disabled 
and made opposite to all good and inclined to all evil." 
This being conceded, does it require any marvellous depth 
of penetration to see that the doctrine of divine inversion 
is true, and that " the character of God is in all respects 
opposed to the character of man?" Thus far, then, the 
doctrine of our author is no novelty, but is as old as the 
age of Augustine. But here a question arises of far 
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greater importance than that relating to the novelty of the 
doctrine. We would inquire whether it is true. Is it not, 
on the contrary, a monstrous libel on human nature, and, 
by implication, on the author of that nature? — a nature, 
let us add, which, perverse as it may be, the Son of God 
did not shrink from assuming, and in which we hope, i( 
we entertain any Christian hopes at all, to be immortalized 
and " made like unto the angels." 

It is a judicious remark of Bishop Butler, that " men may 
speak of the degeneracy and corruption of the world according 
to the experience they have had of it; but human nature, 
considered as the divine workmanship, should, methinks, be 
treated as sacred ; for in the iniagc of God made he many 
Now we would respectfully inquire of Mr. Thom, what 
proof he has that in matters of religion God and man are, 
in all things, directly opposed to each other? If man is 
unfortunately in so deplorable a condition, it is a fact 
which it becomes the world to know. For ourselves, wc 
deny that it is a fact. We believe with Tholuck, that ** it 
is impossible that a spirit created in God's likeness should 
become entirely evil ; for if all he has of God should be 
taken away, he would no longer be the same being." A 
far more logical thinker than Tholuck, we mean Coleridge, 
has said that " to talk of man's being utterly lost to good, 
is absurd, for then he would be a devil at once." And 
what belter than a devil, allow us to inquire, does our 
author make man? Can "the prince of devils" himself, 
be more opposed to God than, according to divine inversion, 
man is ? 

We hold it to be a clear scriptural truth, that man was 
made in the divine image, and is, still, after all his degen- 
eracy, the offspring of God, and must, therefore, partake in 
some degree of a similar nature. How such a being can 
be wholly corrupt, and diametrically opposed to God, we 
must leave as a problem, for our author and those of like 
faith to solve as best they may. That man is weak and 
temptible, erring and sinful ; nay, that he is oftentimes 
desperately wicked, is a fact to which both the Scriptures 
and history bear testimony. But this falls very far short of 
the total depravity/ of the creeds, or the diametrical oppo- 
sition in all respects of divine inversion. Such a depravity 
or opposition, appears to us equally unscriptural and ab- 
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surd ; and would, if it existed, render salvation absolutely 
impossible, inasmuch as it must completely destroy man^s 
moral nature, and leave nothing worthy or even capable of 
being loved or saved. 

After expressing so strongly our dissent from the doctrine 
of divine inversion, let us proceed to a brief examination of 
the proofs which Mr. Thom adduces in its favor. And we 
cannot but feel that our author has by no means sustained 
the broad, high ground he assumed, and for the confirmation 
of which the work before us was expressly written. By 
consulting this volume, it will be seen that "divine inver- 
sion " sometimes means an inversion of order; sometimes 
nothing more than a dissimilarity between things human 
and divine ; sometimes again, a superiorily of one over the 
other; at other times it means a partial^ and at others still 
a total opposition* And yet, by what seems to us a singular 
oversight, or misapprehension, all these forms are taken as 
hints, instances, or illustrations of what our author calls 
'* the grand principle " of divine inversion. 

In the first section of his work, our author presents sev- 
eral passages containing hints or suggestions of the in- 
version for which he contends. Amon<2; these stands 
foremost the prophecy of Isaiaii Iv. 8, 9, " My thoughts are 
not your thoughts ^^ etc. " By these words we are expressly 
taught," says Mr. Thom, " that God's ways and thoughts 
arc at once different from, and superior to, the ways and 
thoughts of mere human beings. Nay, am I not warranted 
in going further, and staling it to be the import of the lan- 
guage quoted, that the ways and thoughts of God stand in 
diametrical opposition to those of man ? '' If we are per- 
mitted to answer this question, we reply in a most emphatic 
negative. Superior, and consequently better, the ways of 
God unquestionably are ; and this the passage before us 
strikingly and beautifully sets forth; but of " diametrical 
opposition " it certainly says nothing, and we must strongly 
protest against its being assumed, even to prove the doctrine 
of divine inversion. 

Take another instance furnished by Luke xvi. 15. " That 
which is highly esteemed among men^ is abomination in the 
sight of God.^^ " What can be more obvious," says Mr. 
Thom, " than that here is conveyed a significant hint of the 
principles upon which the judgments of God are founded| 
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being entirely opposed to those which are adopted and acted 
upon by men." To us this is not obvious at all ; so far 
from it indeed, we believe a jusl exposition of the passage 
would directly contradict the doctrine which our author 
attempts to draw from it. Were this a universal propo- 
sition ; did our Saviour mean that every thing highly 
esteemed among men is abomination with God, then would 
our author's inference be just. But this is not the case. 
The connection in which the words stand, limits their appli- 
cation, and forbids our taking them as a universal truth. 
The Pharisees, — for of them was our Saviour speaking, — 
by their outside piety imposed on vien^ and were highly 
esteemed for their religion ; but God^ who knew their hearts, 
held them, on account of their covetousness and hypocrisy, 
as abominable. Men esteem the same qualities in their 
fellow-creatures, as God approves ; but they can be deceived 
by the mere show of them, while God is beyond the reach 
of all imposture. Had the Pharisees been honored by 
their fellow-men on account of their vices, instead of the 
virtues which they affected, the words of our Saviour 
would furnish one fact in favor of Mr. Thorn's divine 
inversion. But it was not so. Much less can it be pre- 
tended that our Saviour spoke in universal terms, for that 
would contradict the clearest truth. If there be any thing 
which all men highly esteem, it is truth, justice, temperance, 
charity, and the like virtues; for even those who are guilty 
of their violation, would gladly be thought to possess and 
honor them. Are such virtues abomination in the sight 
of God? 

Again ; 1 Sam. xvi. 7. — " The Lord seeth not as man 
seeth; for rnan looketh on Uie outward appearance^ but the 
Lord looketh on the heartP " This passage," says Mr. 
Thom, " speaks for itself." Very true ; but what does it 
speak for the doctrine of divine inversion ? It represents 
God as more knowing and wisef infinitely than man ; but 
does it thence follow that man's knowledge is opposed to 
that of God? With as much propriety might we reason 
that the multiplication table of the schoolboy and a Newton 
are opposed to one another. Mere difference in degrees of 
knowledge, carry it how far soever, can never produce 
"diametrical opposition." But take one instance more. 
" Hints as to the thorough difference, or rather opposition 
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subsisling between human mind and divine mind," says 
our author, " are furnished by such texts as the carnal 
mind, or mind of flesh, is enmity against God^^ etc., etc. 
Rom. viii, 7. By what principles of exegesis, let us asic, 
does Mr. Thorn make human mind and carnalnnwA synon- 
ymous terms? We cannot misapprehend the apostle, we 
think, in understanding him to speak of the carnal mind 
as one phasis of man's character, one state of the human 
mind, and one too not forced upon us in our creation, bat 
formed by ourselves, and for which, therefore, we are 
responsible. Otherwise it may be our misfortune, but not 
our fault. 

Such are some of our author's hints from Scripture in 
favor of his doctrine of divine inversion. If they furnish 
even a hint of his theory, we acknowledge ourselves unable 
to see it. They certainly say nothing of diametrical oppo- 
sition between God and man ; nor do they exhibit** the 
creature and the Creator as standing to each other in the 
attitude of enemies." 

From hints, Mr. Thorn proceeds to show, as he thinks, 
that the doctrine of divine inversion was clearly stated by 
Christ himself. For this purpose, he introduces the ques- 
tion, ** What think ye of Christ? whose son is he?" — Matt, 
xxii. 41-46. Tn the statement of the fact that Christ w^as 
** the son of David," and at the same time was called 
David* s Lord, Mr. Thorn finds a puzzle, which nothing but 
divine inversion can solve. But here there is no dia- 
metrical opposition, but merely an inversion of order, 
exhibited by our author himself thus : " The 72«^7/ra/ relation 
in which David stands to the Messiah is exactly and com- 
pletely, nay, even necessarily, the inverse or opposite of the 
spiritual relation which he bears to him. When looked at 
naturally, \\ie Messiah follows David as his son or inferior; 
when looked at spiritually, the Messiah precedes David as 
his Lord and superior." Or to make the mystery more 
manifest thus : 

"Naturally. — David, first; Messiah, second. 
Spiritually. — Messiah, first; David, second." 

Ingenious and amusing this surely is ; but we must con- 
fess that we see nothing in it of grave importance, and 
least of all, any that favors the grand principle of divine 
Inversion. Nor do Mr. Thom's scriptural facts, embodying 
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the doctrine he contends for, appear to us of much greater 
weight. The cases of Cain and Abel, of Ishmael and 
Isaac, of Esau and Jacob, the younger of whom took pre- 
cedence of the elder, are instances that, with the exception 
of the latter, have no bearing upon the subject ; and the 
latter itself, as St. Paul explains it, is to be resolved into an 
act of divine sovereignty alone. If Abel was preferred to 
Cain, it was not because he was younger or inferior, but 
because his conduct was acceptable to God. If Isaac took 
precedence of Ishmael, it happened simply because Ish- 
mael was the son of a bondwoman, and could not exclude 
the heir from his inheritance. How many facts of this 
kind would it not require to establish the doctrine of divine 
inversion? But Mr. Thom finds them everywhere. If a 
handful of Jews, by the miraculous agency of God, de- 
feated a host of Amalekites, it is divine inversion. If 
Abraham obeyed God, and was about to sacrifice his own 
son, it was divine inversion. If Rahab, the harlot, favored 
the enemies of her country, it was again divine inversion. 
If Christ came to call not the righteous, but sinners, it is 
divine inversion once more. " In short," says he, "where 
Jesus of Nazareth is concerned, every thing is inversion^ 
'• To sum up," he says, in conclusion of this part of his 
work, " Let every instance in which God is represented in 
Scripture as speaking and acting in the teeth of human 
maxims, human anticipations, and human reasonings, be 
searched out, — and such instances positively fill the sacred 
volume, — and I think that a mass of facts will be collected, 
sufficient to show, that in asserting what is divine to be 
exactly and in all respects the opposite of what is human, 
upon the authority of God's word, I have at least not spoken 
unadvisedly." 

It is easy to see that there are facts enough of such a 
character as Mr. Thom adduces from the Scriptures ; but 
what do they prove? That God acts with an infinitely 
higher wisdom than man most certainly ; but by no means 
what Mr. Thom assumes as the doctrine of divine inversion, 
a complete opposition between God and man, and between 
things human and things divine. 

The greater part of the volume before us, is filled with 
what Mr. Thom calls specimens of inversion; that is, 
treatises on several subjects, as the following : Divine 
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revelation, versus human reason; — the will of man the 
opposite of the will of God, and vice versa; — the wide 
gate and the strait gate; — is eternal life conditionally 
or unconditionally bestowed? — The world and the church, 
or natural order, the world in the first place, and the church 
in the second ; spiritual order, the church in the first place, 
and the world in the second; — man attempts to overcome 
good with evil; God actually overcomes evil with good. 
The remainder of the volume is occupied with a conclu- 
sion and an appendix. 

The various topics treated under the heads given above, 
would furnish ample scope for extended remarks, had we 
lime and space. As exhibited by Mr. Thom, they for the 
most part wear an unusual aspect, and discover a vast deal 
of ingenuity in the author. In any other hands, divine 
inversion would prove bul a dry subject for a book ; but 
Mr. Thom possesses so much energy, he enters so wholly 
into the business in hand, and attaches such immense 
importance to ingenious trifles, that our soberer judgment 
is half persuaded into the opinion that there must be 
somethings though we cannot tell exactly what, at the 
bottom of all this, which our author sees most clearly, 
while to our dull eyes it is nothing but "darkness visible." 

To human reason Mr. Thom concedes the whole 
domain of human things, but denies it the slightest power 
in that of the divine. " A barrier," he tells us, " is inter- 
posed between human reason and divine revelation, which 
it is absolutely impossible for the former ever to overstep. 
And whence does this impossibility arise? From the 
essential difference subsisting between divine mind and 
human mind ; rather, from the necessary antagonism or 
opposition of the one to the other." Mr. Thom seems 
aware that in thus speaking he exposes himself to the 
charge of making revelation unreasonable, and wards it 
oflf as well as possible. But who knows that revelation is 
unreasonable? Not man certainly, whose reason knows 
nothing of it good or bad. By what faculties Mr. Thom 
understands divine revelation, we do not comprehend, but 
suppose he must have some new ones conferred upon him 
for that specific purpose. 

Thoroughly Calvinistic is our author on the subject of 
the human will. He grants man a " shadowy free will," 
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if you will accept his phraseology, but denies it any 
actual freedom. " To man himself as by nature knowing • 
no superior, his own will must appear to be free and inde- 
pendent of foreign influence." Yet this appearance is but 
an illusion, for our author tells us, "it is impossible that 
such a will can be free. Man's will is the perfect slave of 
his nature, and of necessity therefore executes all its 
behests." Quite shadowy enough ! It is seriously to be 
hoped that so unfortunate a being will not be held respon- 
sible for his conduct. 

In the judgment of Mr. Thom, " none of God's pur- 
poses are earthly. They are heavenly and heavenly only. 
In making known the everlasting gospel, what he aims at 
is not the improvement and well-being of man in flesh. 
This he leaves to human beings themselves as a matter 
entirely within the scope of their own abilities, and capable 
of being accomplished by mere creature expedients. Be- 
sides, man in flesh is the subject of divine condemnation, 
not of divine approval. God's aim is to make all persons 
and things new, through his Son: not in flesh, but in 
another and a higher state of being." What Mr. Thom 
understands by all the prophecies relating to the improve- 
ment of our world's affairs, improvements to be effected by 
the influence of the gospel, we know not; but it seems to 
us very clear that in aiming at the everlasting felicity of 
mankind, God has not been unmindful of that which is 
temporal and earthly. So peculiar, however, is Mr. 
Thorn's religion, that its general difl^usion in the earth 
would, so far from being a blessing, prove but a measure- 
less calamity. It is a sad mistake, he tells us, to fancy 
"that God would confer a temporal benefit upon mankind, 
by saving upon earth the whole or the greater portion of 
them." The reason he finds in the fact that human 
enjoyments can only be relished, and human affairs can 
only be carried on, under the influence of human motives, 
passions, and principles. " Does not this suggest," he 
asks, "some little idea of the mischiefs and confusion 
which would inevitably follow, were all human beings 
while in flesh to become partakers of the earnest of the 
divine nature?" Cannot Mr. Thom see that this is only 
adopting the French infidel objection that Christianity is 
unfitted for the world, and would prove destructive of 
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human interests and happiness, if generally received and 
protected here on earth ? 

But let us pass to something that merits our approbation. 
His chapter on the unconditionality of eternal life is worth 
more than all that we have now been considering, though 
here there is much in which we cannot second his opinions. 
In his chapter on good and evil, or on the manner in which 
God overcomes evil with good, we find much to admire. 
Here we have some able arguments, clear and forceful in 
favor of the divine goodness ultimately overcoming by 
annihilating evil, and introducing a state of pure, lasting 
and universal happiness. On subjects like these Mr. 
Thom seems to me to exhibit himself to advantage. He 
may call it divine inversion if he will, and put it in any 
inverted forms he pleases, but in fact it is good substantial 
common sense, and we could quote page after page from 
this part of his work with pleasure. When reading this 
chapter we almost forgave him for writing so much that 
excited no interest, and brought us no real instruction, in 
some of the chapters preceding, and we were ready to 
exclaim with the governor of the feast at Cana in Galilee, 
" Thou hast kept the good wine until now." 

Mr. Thom has fine talents, a good education, extensive 
reading, vast ingenuity, and is industrious in a most 
commendable degree; he has no fear of the world, and 
would not swerve from the truth, or what he believes to be 
truth, for his right hand ; yet we cannot avoid the convic- 
tion that, much as he is doing for the great cause of Uni- 
versalism, he is doing little in comparison with what is 
quite possible for him. His theory of religion is most 
unwieldly, and, from its very nature, can never make any 
considerable progress. And what renders the case the 
more discouraging, if not hopeless, is the fact that it is a 
part of this theory, that it is never to make any considera- 
ble conquests, never to be believed by more than a mere 
handful of men I This indeed is one token of its divinity. 
If it were fitted for the world, he could take it for granted 
that it was but a '* fleshly " scheme directly opposed to God 
and God's truth. What makes the matter still worse, is 
the fact, that this theory is divinely imparted to Mr. Thom, 
and is therefore a part and parcel of a special revelation. 
And as we feel well convinced that he was never reasoned 
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into it, so we fear he will never be reasoned out of it. A 
few glorious truths he indeed has, and he values them 
well, and urges them strongly ; but they are cumbered and 
pressed into the dust by a mass of speculations, half meta- 
physical, half mystical, which forbid their ever performing 
the great mission which they would otherwise easily 
accomplish. We regret this. With his talents and lesurn- 
ing and industry, what might not Mr. Thorn effect in 
Great Britain if he were in possession of a simple gospel 
theory, which would commend itself to the understanding 
and conscience of men, and might be easily defended 
against all the attacks which could be made upon it? 

We have spoken plainly but in no unkindness of feel- 
ing. Mr. Thorn knows that we differ from him no more 
widely than he does from us. We think his system as a 
whole altogether unsuited to the human mind, and incapa- 
ble therefore of working out any considerable good. But 
he must not condemn us for not receiving and approving 
it. He may think us " fleshly minded," and therefore in- 
competent to understand what he regards as divine truth. 
Be it so ; but though without any miraculous gifts to 
comprehend the truth and beauty of divine inversion and 
several other doctrines of his system, we will venture to 
prophecy, that if fewness of believers and disciples be a 
proof of the truth and divinity of his theory, he may 
regard it as demonstrated beyond future question. 

T. J. s. 



Art. XXVIL 
" Whosoever livethj and believeth on me^ shall never die.^^ ♦ 

The dread, gny shadow mounts to cheek and brow, 
And the pale lip sends fortli a languid sigh ; 

Faint, faint, we reel beneath our burdens now ! 
There is no hope ; our worshipped one must die ! 

We would give worlds to buy one fleeting hour,-^ 
Aye, to prolong one little moment's breath! 

Heaven only knows what pangs of crushing power 
Smite down the heart that strives to cope with death ! 

• St John xi. 2a 
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Vain, vain this frenzied affony, to throw 

One life-like gleam within yon hazy eye ; 
But hush I a sweet voice whispers, soft and low, 

" He who believes in me, shall never die." 

Shall never die! No, though the cheek grow pale. 
Though the lip falter in the last stern strife, 

'Tis God's own hand withdraws the mortal veil. 
That shuts the spirit from its better life. 

It is not death, to drop the fettering clay ; 

It is not death, to tread the bournless skies ; 
Through fields all flooded with celestial day, 

The meek believer's opening pathway lies. 

How can ht die ! He stays not at the tomb. 

In cold, unconscious, unawakening sleep: 
Far o'er those worlds that break the midnight gloom. 

He sees eternity around him sweep. 

But look! that closing eye is flashing light, 

Life's noonday intellect has never known! 
And on that lip a smile is glowing bright, — 

That wan, cold lip, whence breath has almost flown ! 

Kneel we in awe, for lo ! the tongues of flame 

Descend, that speak the Holy Spirit near ; 
Prophetic raptures thrill that voiceless frame, — 

The blissful preludes of a higher sphere. 

That soul grows lofty, and its griefs expire; 

It has no utterance for the things of time ; 
Glory to God, who wakes yon tuneless lyre. 

With the revealings of its life sublime ! 

Thou sinless one, thou hast believed on Him, 
And death's dread bitterness has swept thee by; 

Thou hast no doubt thy visioned eye to dim ; 
Thine is a change of home; thou dost not dU! 

And now, we bow our souls in child-like trust, 
And weep that thankfulness we may not speak. 

That He, the wise, the omnipotent, the just. 
Has come in mercy to the poor and weak. 

And calm we stand beside life's parting bed, 

Nor wish to chain the spirit from the sky ; 
Since death itself, the gloom, the pang, has fled, 

At this pre-vision of the bliss on high. l. j. b. c. 
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Art. XXVIII. 
Forgiveness. 

We are taught to pray, " Forgive us our debts, as we 
forgive our debtors;" and the assurance is added, ** If ye 
forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly Father will 
also forgive you ; but if ye forgive not men their trespasses, 
neither will your Father forgive your trespasses." (Matt. vL 
12, 14, 15.) Hence it is evident, that we need the divine 
forgiveness, and that we are required to forgive each other. 
So much, I believe, is acknowledged by all Christians* 
Bat, while all admit the importance and necessity of for- 
giveness, its nature is variously understood. I do not pro- 
pose, in this article, to enter into a full and thorough 
examination of th^ subject ; but only to offer a brief out- 
line of my own opinion, and a few of the reasons on which 
that opinion is founded. If some more competent person 
shall thus be stimulated to investigate the matter more fully, 
and settle the long-vexed question in regard to the true 
nature of forgiveness, my object will be accomplished. 

As it seems to me, forgiveness does not consist in the 
remission of just punishment, nor in the exercise of a spirit 
of kindness and love ; neither does it consist in the taking 
away of sin, or cleansing the sinner from unrighteousness. 
Although, in the divine economy, the last-named process 
is intimately connected with forgiveness, yet, I apprehend, 
a distinction should be made between the two. By taking 
away the sin of men, God prepares them for forgiveness, 
or makes them worthy to receive it ; but the preparation is 
one thing, and the bestowment of the blessing is another 
and a different thing. To prevent misapprehension, I add, 
that, the taking away of sins should not be understood to 
mean the removal of crimes, as acts, or as *' actual beings 
or entities ; " but the removal of sinfulness. I understand 
the language of John the Baptist, ** Behold the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of the world," (John i. 29,) 
to be equivalent to that of the angel, " He shall save his 
people from their sins." (Matt. i. 21.) But this taking 

29 
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away of sin, or salvation from sin, should be regarded 
rather as a preparation for forgiveness, than as forgiveness 
itself. 

Affirmatively, I consider forgiveness to consist essen- 
tially in reinstating the transgressor in his former position ; 
in other words, in regarding and treating him as if he had 
never sinned. In support of this opinion, the following 
remarks are submitted. 

In the law regulating vows, it was required, " If a man 
vow a vow unto the Lord, or swear an oath to bind his 
soul with a bond, he shall not break his word; he shall do 
according to all that proceedeth out of his mouth." Never- 
theless, this provision was added: — if a damsel in her 
father's house, or a married female, should make such a 
vow, and the father or husband should disallow it on the 
day when it came to his knowledge, the vow should not 
be binding, and God would forgive the person making 
such vow. (Numb. xxx. 2 — 8.) In what did forgiveness 
consist, under such circumstances? Not in the remission 
of just punishment, for none was deserved ; nor in the 
removal of guilt, for none was contracted. The female 
did not become guilty, by failing to perform her vow, 
because she was subject to the control of her father or 
husband, who had full power, according to the divine 
commandment, to annul the vow. Nor, indeed, did she 
contract guilt, by making the vow without the express 
consent of her father or husband ; because this was per- 
mitted by the law itself. As no guilt was contracted, no 
punishment was incurred ; hence, in this case, forgiveness 
had relation neither to punishment nor to guilt. Nor can 
it be said, with strict propriety, that forgiveness was a 
release of the female from the obligations imposed by her 
vow ; for, in point of fact, all such obligations were entirely 
annulled by the disallowance of the father or husband, and 
made " of none effect." Indeed, according to the provision 
of the law, it may be doubted whether any obligation 
could exist, until the vow was made known to the father 
or husband, and confirmed by his assent, or, at least, by his 
silence. Yet God promised to forgive the female, under 
such circumstances. And in what did the forgiveness 
consist? Simply, as it seems to me, in regarding her as if 
she had not made the vow. She was under no obligation 
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to perform it, being forbidden by one thereunto authorized 
by divine commandment. God would forgive her, there- 
fore, by considering her in precisely the same position 
which she occupied before making the vow. 

At the dedication of the temple, Solomon besought ear- 
nestly that God would forgive his people, who should i«jn, 
be punished, and afterwards repent. Of the several cases 
specified, one may suffice as a sample : " If they sin against 
thee, (for there is no man that sinneth not,) and thou be 
angry with them, and deliver them to the enemy, so that 
they carry them away captives unto the land cf the enemy, 
far or near; yet, if they shall bethink themselves in the 
land whither they were carried captives, and repent, and 
make supplication unto thee in the land of them that carried 
them captives, saying. We have sinned, and have done 
perversely, we have committed wickedness; and so return 
unto thee with all their heart, and with all their soul, in the 
land of their enemies, which led them away captive, and 
pray unto thee toward their land, which thou gavest unto 
their fathers, the city which thou hasi chosen, and the house 
which I have built for thy name: then hear thou their 
prayer and their supplication in heaven thy dwelling-place, 
and maintain their cause, and forgive thy people that have 
sinned against thee, and all their transgressions wherein 
they have transgressed against thee, and give them compas- 
sion before them who carried them captive, that they may 
have compassion on them," (I Kings viii. 46 — 50.) In this 
ca«e, we cannot understand forgiveness to be the remission 
of punishment ; for its infliction is distinctly recognized, 
and its nature described. Nor can it be understood as the 
removal of sin or sinfulness, because forgiveness is craved 
on the express condition, that the people should have pre- 
viously repented, confessed their fault, and returned unto 
the Lord with all their heart and all their soul. Their sin- 
fulness, in this respect, was to cease before forgiveness was 
extended. Forgiveness, therefore, seems here to denote 
the reinstatement of men in their former position, the 
regarding and treating of them as if they had not trans- 
gressed. To the same effect it is written, " If I shut up 
heaven that there be no rain, or if I command the locusts 
to devour the land, or if I send pestilence among my peo- 
ple; if my people, which are called by my name, shall 
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humble themselves, and pray, and seek my face, and turn 
from their wicked ways; then will I hear from heaven, 
and will forgive their sin, and will heal their land." (2 
Chron. vii. 13, 14.) The people sin ; divine judgments 
are inflicted ; men humble themselves, repent, pray, seek 
God, and abandon their wickedness; this being done, and 
not before, God forgives them ; that is, he regards them 
no longer as transgressors, and restores them to their former 
position. 

This idea of forgiveness is more distinctly defined by 
the prophet : " This shall be the covenant that I will make 
with the house of Israel; After those days, sailh the Lord, 
I will put my law in their inward parts, and write it in 
their hearts, and will be their God, and they shall be my 
people. And they shall teach no more every man his 
neighbor, and every man his brother, saying, Know the 
Lord: for they shall all know me, from the least of them 
unto the greatest of them, sailh the Lord: for I will forgive 
their iniquity, and I will remember their t^in no more," 
(Jer. xxxi. 33, 34 ; see also Heb. viii. 10 — 12.) This is an 
instance of what is termed parallelism, so frequently found 
in the Hebrew writers, where the same idea is repeated 
in different terms. To put the divine law in the inward 
parts of men, and to write it in their hearts, are equivalent 
terms; so also, " I will be their God, and they shall be 
my people;" in like manner, substantially the same idea 
is expressed in the two forms, I will forgive their iniqui- 
ties, and I will remember their sins no more. The same 
idea is expressed, by another prophet, in still different 
terms; and, as the two passages mutually serve to explain 
each other, they may be considered together. " If the 
wicked will turn from all his sins that he hath committed, 
and keep all my statutes, and do that which is lawful and 
right, he shall surely live, he shall not die. All his trans- 
gressions that he hath committed, they shall not bo men- 
tioned unto him: in his righteousness that he hath done he 
shall live," (Ezek. xviii. 21, 22.) The word forgiveness 
is not here used; yet, so far as I recollect, it is not 
disputed that the idea is embraced. And how do these 
prophets, who spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost, describe forgiveness? Not as the remission of 
punishment, because it is represented as inflicted while 
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the wickedness continues ; nor as the removal of sinful- 
ness, because the wicked must first turn from his sinSi 
obey the divine commandments, and do that which is law- 
ful and right ; after he has thus forsaken his sins, his former 
trant<gres8ions shall not be mentioned unto him, and his 
sin shall be remembered no more. Of course^ we are not 
to understand that God actually forgets, or ceases to 
remember, the sins of men. The idea manifestly is, he 
will cease to remember them to the disadvantage of the 
penitent ; he will not mention them any more, by way of 
rebuke; in short, he will reinstate the penitent and reformed 
transgressor in his former position, and, burying his past 
offences in oblivion, will regard him as if he had not 
sinned. See also Ps. xxxii. 1, 2, and Ixxxv. 2; where, in 
Hebrew parallels, the forgiveness of iniquity and the cov- 
ering of sin are represented as identical. To the same 
general purpose, the apostle testifies, that '* God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing 
their trespasses unto them," (2 Cor. v. 19.) That is, hav- 
ing turned men from sin to holiness, having removed the 
enmity of their hearts, and fixed their affections on himself) 
God will no longer regard them as transgressors, nor 
upbraid them with their former sinfulness ; he will not 
mention their sins to them, and will remember their iniqui- 
ties no more to their disadvantage. 

Of essentially similar character is human forgiveness, or 
the forgiveness of man by man. It consists not in the 
remission of punishment, for this is often beyond human 
control; either the punishment may have been inflicted 
before the transgressor becomes worthy of forgiveness, or 
it may be of such a nature that man cannot prevent its 
infliction ; nevertheless, we are commanded to forgive the 
offender, when he repents; forgiveness, therefore, must be 
something else than remission of punishment, unless God 
requires of us the performance of impossibilities. Nor is 
forgiveness the removal of sinfulness ; for the sinfulness of 
others is beyond our control, equally with their punish- 
ment; moreover, their sinfulness must be considered as 
removed, when they truly repent ; until which time, we are 
not required to forgive them. Neither should human for- 
giveness be confounded with the exercise of a spirit of love 
and kindness, because we are required always to love all 
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men, even our most unrelenting enemies ; but we are not 
required to forgive offenders until they repent. The rule, 
given by our Saviour, is very plain : " If thy brother tres- 
pass against thee, rebuke him; and if he repent, forgive 
him. And if he trespass against thee seven times in a 
day, and seven times in a day turn again to thee, saying, I 
repent, thou shah forgive him." (Luke xvii. 3, 4.) For- 
giveness is to be extended only to the penitent ; but love 
is required towards all, the impenitent as well as others, 
even as God loves all and is kind to the unthankful and 
the evil. 

For an illustration of the subject, take the first case in 
which the word forgive occurs in the Bible : '' And when 
Joseph's brethren saw that their father was dead, they said, 
Joseph will peradventure hate us, and will certainly requite 
us all the evil which we did unto him. And they sent a 
messenger unto Joseph, saying. Thy father did command 
before he died, saying, so shall ye say unto Joseph, For- 
give, I pray thee now, the trespass of thy brethren, and 
their sin ; for they did unto thee evil : and now, we pray 
thee, forgive the trespass of the servants of the God of thy 
father. And Joseph wept when they spake unto him," 
(Gen. 1. 15 — 17.) How could Joseph forgive his brethren, 
in this case? Not by remitting their punishment, for they 
had already endured it, as the history of previous events 
abundantly proves ; nor by the exercise of love towards 
them, for this he had long and uniformly manifested ; nor 
by removing their guilt, for it does not appear that, at this 
time, they entertained any criminal or guilty intention 
towards him ; they had formerly been guilty, in this respect, 
but they had repented, had ceased to hate him. and now 
loved him, and were grateful for his many kindnesses. 
How then could he forgive them, except by regarding them 
as if they had never trespassed against him ? It was this 
act of oblivion which they desired, — that he should look 
upon them only as brethren, and remember their sins and 
iniquities no more. To be sure, he had thus forgiven them, 
already ; but they had not full assurance of the fact, and 
their recollection of their own guilt was so vivid, that they 
feared that he still cherished resentment. Hence, he assured 
them they had no cause for fear; though their intentions 
were evil, all had resulted in his favor; he was satisfied that 
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tbeir repentance was sincere and their reformation actual ; 
and be was so far from regarding them, as transgressors 
now, or remembering their sins to tbeir disadvantage, that 
he " wept when they spake unto him." 

A similar idea is embraced in the parable recorded in 
Matt, xviii. 23—35. A debtor humbled himself and pro- 
fessed inability to pay ; the creditor forgave him the debt ; 
not, however, by relinquishing the demand, for he could 
not then have legally renewed it ; nor by remitting the 
penalty, for he could not then have subsequently exacted 
it; nor by removing the indebtedness, which here stands 
in the place of guilt, for he could not then have reimpoaed 
it; — but by regarding him as if he had never contracted 
the debt. When, therefore, the debtor manifested his 
unworthiness to be forgiven, by his c6nduct to his fellow- 
servant, the creditor might bolh legally and properly regard 
him again as indebted for the original sum, and mete out 
to him the measure which he measured to others. He that 
enforces the law must also abide its enforcement. 

Omitting other recorded examples, let it be inquired of 
the parent, In what does your forgiveness to a repentant 
child consist? Is it less or more than this; — the child haft 
been disobedient ; he has suffered for his fault; perhaps at 
your hand, perhaps not ; but he has suffered, as is unavoid- 
able ; you believe be is now penitent, that he regrets hiB 
past misconduct, and is disposed, henceforth, to perform his 
duty. What remains for you to do, in forjgiving him, but 
to overlook his past offences, and to regard him precisely 
as if he had never been disobedient? Your confidence in 
him is renewed; you believe him to be as obedient, in 
intention, as any other of your children ; you therefore 
restore him to his former position, and no more remember 
his past fault as a bar to the most affectionate and confiden- 
tial intercourse. Thus doin^, you forgive ; or, this is for- 
giveness. So, likewise, of forgiveness generally, between 
man and man. An enemy, perhaps hitherto inveterate and 
injurious, repents, turns from the evil of his ways, becomes 
disposed to do that which is lawful and right, and asks 
forgiveness. How- do we forgive? Not by loving him, 
because this we have done while he was an enemy, if we 
have obeyed the divine law ; nor by remitting his punish- 
ment, because he has already been punished, and repent- 
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ance is one of the results ; nor by removing the wickedness 
of his heart, because this change has already been wrought, 
if he is truly penitent and worthy of forgiveness. But we 
forgive, by restoring him to our confidence, regarding and 
treating him as a friend, overlooking the past, and remem- 
bering it no more to his disadvantage. Any thing short of 
this, though it may be called forgiveness, scarcely deserves 
the name. It avails little to refrain from vengeance, upon 
an offending child or man, if we continue to cherish a 
vivid and unpleasant remembrance of past. faults, and nurse 
a spirit of estrangement and ill-will towards the offender. 

Some notice of one prominent objection may be ex- 
pected. It is often alleged, with much apparent confidence, 
that a part, or the whole of the penalty, is remitted to a 
convict, when he is forgiven or pardoned by the civil power ; 
and, therefore, by analogy, the same holds true of divine 
forgiveness, and of human forgiveness also, so far as it 
resembles the divine. But this supposed analogy has a 
material defect ; or perhaps, rather, it does not exist. Human 
laws are, necessarily, imperfect. Men cannot devise a code 
of statutes, which shall so nicely adjust penalties to crimeS| 
that the operation shall, in all cases, be perfectly just and 
equitable. Hence, and for this reason alone, it is usual to 
vest a pardoning power in a proper officer, who is to 
exercise it, when the strict execution of the laws would be 
unjust, or would produce more harm than benefit. Not so 
with the divine law, or with its administration. That law 
is perfect, and fully adapted to every case which can occur. 
The all-seeing God can perceive the precise degree of guilt, 
and can apportion precisely the needful amountof correction. 
He has no occasion, therefore, to interpose this kind of 

!)ardoning power, to prevent the injurious operation of his 
aw; or, more plainly, he has no occasion to stay the pro- 
ceedings of his own justice, to prevent it from operating 
unjustly. The exercise of such power, necessarily implies 
the imperfection of the law under which it is exercised. 
And it is an abuse of analogy, to argue from the imper- 
fection of human laws, to the perfection of the divine law; 
that is, to insist that God remits just punishment, because 
human tribunals remit that which is unjust. 

That plausible objections may be urged against the 
theory, thus imperfectly sketched, I do not deny; never- 
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theleas, I believe it more fully harmonizes with the divine 
testimony, and is encumbered with fewer actual difficultieSi 
than any other; and, with this belief, I commend it to the 
serious and careful consideration of the reader. 

L. R. p. 



Art. XXIX. 
Geology and Scripture. 



In the January number of the " Review," is an article en- 
tled, " Geology ; its facts and inferences," in which the author 
endeavors to harmonize the facts developed by that science^ 
with the creation of the world, about six thousand years 
ago, in six literal days. The general aim of that article, 
and the conclusions to which the writer arrives, are diflferent 
from those of geologists; and we think it but justice to 
give a concise arrangement of the /ac<5, on which geologists 
base their opinion as to the antiquity of the world. My 
main object shall be to present undeniable facts ; occasion- 
ally deducing from these, such conclusions as seem una- 
voidable; and, finally, showing their perfect harmony with 
the Mosaic history. To our task, then, we proceed, without 
farther preface. 

The earth's crust is composed of rocks, of different char- 
acters, and formed of different mineral ingredients. They 
are distinguished, by geologists, as, 1. Primary, (stratified, 
and unstratified ;) 2. Transition ; 3. Secondary ; 4. Ter- 
tiary ; 5. Diluvial ; and, 6. Alluvial. Perhaps no single 
locality presents us with an example of all the rocks, regu- 
larly arranged ; but they are found so overlapped, and 
connected together, in different localities,— the various 
links, in the great chain of formations, being recognized by 
their peculiar organic remains, — as to enable the geologist 
to re-construct, with approximate exactness, a perfect section 
of the earth's crust. In such a section, the primary un- 
stratified rocks would occupy the lowest position. Above 
these, we should find the primary stratified, transition, 
secondary, &c., in the order in which they are above named, 
the formations now going on being the highest in the series. 
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The primary rocks are distinguished by the absence of 
all organic remains, and are supposed lo have been formed 
before the world was inhabited by living beings. The 
rocks above them, however, frequently abound with the 
remains of animals and plants. The transition rocks are 
so called, from having been formed when the earth was 
in a state of transition from an uninhabitable state, to one 
that was inhabited by terrestrial animals and plants. The 
secondary, and tertiary, are distinguished from each other, 
and from the transition, by peculiar groups of fossils, con- 
tained in each. The diluvial formation is so called, from 
the supposition that it resulted from a deluge; and the 
alluvial^ which is now going on, derives its name from 
alluvio^ an inundation of water. 

The manner in which the stratified rocks were formed, 
may be explained, by supposing a deposition of their ma- 
terials from water. Mud, and sand, combined with or- 
ganic matter, and sometimes with materials, chemically 
precipitated from the water, are, even now, depositing at 
the bottom of existing lakes and seas. These take the 
form of regular parallel strata, or layers ; and only dessi- 
cation and consolidation are necessary, to convert them 
into regular stratified fossiliferous rocks, which, if we except 
the difierence in the character of the fossils, would precisely 
resemble those of either of the great geological formations. 
In all stratified rocks, except those supposed to have been 
subjected to the powerful agency of fire aOer their depo- 
sition, the panicles are found to be arranged precisely as 
they would be, supposing them to have been deposited 
from water ; and on the surfaces of the laminae of many of 
them, the very ripple-marks are distinctly apparent. The 
opinion of all geologists, that the stratified rocks were 
formed in this way, is therefore strictly philosophical. 

These rocks, both of the primary and fossiliferous series, 
are of great aggregate thickness. The thickness of the 
primary series has not been very carefully estimated ; but 
their up-turned edges not unfrequently show a thickness of 
fifteen or twenty miles, and sometimes much more, perpen- 
dicular to the plane of stratification.^ 

The fossiliferous rocks have been much more studied, 

1 Hitchcock's Geology, p. 69; LyelPa Geology, vol. 1, p. 457. 
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and their thickness can be estimated with much less diffi- 
culty ; first, because they have not been subjected to so much 
disturbance as the rocks beneath them; and, secondly, 
because the different organic remains, peculiar to different 
series, enable the geologist to assign to each system of rocks 
its appropriate place, and to connect them all together, as 
one would regularly connect the marked and numbered 
links of a broken chain. Professor Rogers has ascertained 
the rocks, even of the transition series, in Pennsylvania, to 
be no less than forty thousand feet, or more than seven and 
a half miles, in thickness. Dr. Buckland, in his Bridge- 
water Treatise, which was published several years ago, 
estimated the total thickness of all the stratified rocks in 
Europe, to be, at least, ten miles ; but the most recent 
admeasurements in England, according to Dr. John Pye 
Smith, give the rocks above the primary an aggregate 
thickness of more than twenty-seven miles.* 

By ascertaining the perpendicular thickness of the up- 
turned strata, which we have the certain means of knowing 
are adjacent to each other, in the order of geological super- 
position, there is much less difficulty in determining their 
approximate thickness, than at first would be imagined. 
But, making allowance for all possible mistakes in these 
estimates, the total thickness of all the fossiliferous rocks, 
cannot be much less than fifteen or twenty miles, and it 
may be much more. And to these, the primary stratified 
are still to be added, to make up the complement of those, 
the loose materials of which were originally deposited 
from water. 

As to the time in which these vast deposites could have 
formed, we can, of course, make but a remote approxi- 
mation to correctness in our calculations. Conglomerates, 
and other coarse and indistinctly stratified rocks, may, in 
some instances, have been deposited with comparative 
rapidity. The periods of their origin, must have been when 
devastation and ruin prevailed upon the surface of the 
earth. Older rocks were, probably, disintegrated, by the 
combined agency of heat and water, and ground to frag- 
ments by volcanic and marine agitation; and, by the 
immense currents which then prevailed, they were carried 

# 
3 Hitchcock's Geology, p. 87. See also table facing p. 42. 
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to lower levels ; and, in the violence of the operatioDt thick 
deposites may have sometimes been formed, in coinpara- 
tively short periods. Yet, by far the greater portion of the 
rocks, presents decided evidence of having been deposited 
in quiet waters. And these deposites could not, in general, 
have accumulated much more rapidly, than similar ones 
that are going on at the present day. Now, it is said that 
the lakes of Scotland shoal only at the rate of about six 
inches in a century.^ At this rate, it would require ao 
almost inconceivable period for accumulations to form 
even a single mile in thickness, even supposing them to 
proceed without interruption. At the mouths of existing 
rivers, it is true, matter is accumulating with comparative 
rapidity, which, in process of time, will, undoubtedly, form 
solid rocks ; and similar forces have, probably, acted in 
ancient times. But this should have but little influence 
upon our estimate of time, as formations only in limited 
areas could have taken place in this way. 

That immense periods were consumed in the deposition 
particularly of rocks above the primary, is also evident, 
from the fact, that beds of rock of great thickness, and 
sometimes whole mountains, many thousand feet high, are 
made up almost entirely of organic matter. Indeed, de- 

1)osites, hundreds of feet in thickness, and extending over 
arge areas, as in Auvergne, in France, are described as 
composed essentially of the shells of animalcula, so small 
that thousands of them may have sported in a single drop 
of water. These, with the larger animals and plants, 
must, for the most part, " have lived and died, (says Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock,) on or near the spot where they are found ; 
while it was only now and then, that there was current 
enough to drift them any considerable distance, or break 
them into fragments. As they died, they sank to the bottom 
of the waters, and became enveloped in mud, and then the 
process of consolidation and petrifaction went slowly on 
until completed. So quietly did the deposition of the 
fossiliferous rocks proceed, in some instances, that the 
akeletons and indusi of microscopic animals, which the 
very slightest disturbance must have crushed, are preserved 
uninjured ; and frequently, all the shells found in a layer of 

3 Hitchcock's Geology, p. 163. 
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rock| lie in the same poaition which similar shells now 
assume npoo the bottom of ponds, lakes, aod the ocean ; 
that is, with a particolar part of the shell uppermost." ^ For 
these vast beds to have accumulated thus quietly, it must have 
requhred a period nearly as long as for a similar work to 
be accomplished by the slow processes now in operation, 
at the bottom of the waters. And yet, these immense 
layers form but so many links in the great chain of geolog- 
ical formations. 

The present positions of the various stratified rocks, 
indicate great changes since their original formation, and 
changes which could not, without a direct miracle, have 
been accomplished, except in long periods of time. Their 
original deposition at the bottom of the ocean, must have 
taken place on a surface nearly or quite horizontal. Since 
then, however, the strata, especially of the older rocks, have 
been broken, and tilted up at all angles. Sometimes, 
they are found standing on their edges ; sometimes, entirely 
turned upside-down, and not unfrequently they are twisted 
and contorted into every possible shape. In all ages, they 
have been liable to be thrown out of place by earthquakes 
and the like convulsions ; and, exactly as might have been 
expected, the older rocks seem to have been subjected to the 
most, and the newer ones to the least, disturbance. To 
iUustrate as well as we can without diagrams, let the reader 
suppose a series of strata, of the older rocks, standing on 
their edges, or in a vertical position. Superimposed upon 
these, or leaning against, and partially overlapping them, 
is a series of other rocks, composed, for the most part, of 
the comminuted fragments of the former, and whose 
lamince are inclined at a less angle. Upon these, in like 
manner, are still others, having a still less inclination ; and 
so on, till we come to the rocks most recently formed, which, 
in general, still maintain the horizontal position. And 
each one of these different series of rocks is characterized 
by different fossils, and is composed of the fragments of 
older rocks, more or less comminuted. This hypothetical 
section would represent, nearly enough for our present 
purpose, conditions actually existing in many places. 

4 HitcHcock'i Oeobgy, pp. 88—90. Alto, SilUman's Appendix to 
Btkewell's Qeoloinr, p. 544 
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Now, be it observed, 1. That each one of these series ct 
rocks must be newer than the series which it overlaps, and of 
whose fragments it is composed. 2. That after the lov^eat 
series was deposited upon a horizontal sarfaoe, and consoli* 
dated, or, perhapd, while this process was still going ort, and 
before the formation immediately above conld have com* 
menced, it was more or less turned up by the action of some 
subterranean force. 3. After this, it appears, in many cades, 
to have been subjected to extensive denudations, by which 
its surface was ground off, and, not unfrequently, deep 
grooves and basins were formed, which operation itself 
must naturally have required many ages. Then the rocks 
immediately above commenced their horizontal formation. 
After a slow process of deposition had brought them to a 
thickness of many hundreds, and sometimes thousands of 
feet, these were, in their turn, elevated and thrown out of 
their original position, by the action of some subterranean 
force; this force, at the same time, necessarily acting 
equally upon the rocks beneath them, and adding to their 
former disturbance. As soon as the form of the surface, 
and the overflow of the waters will admit, another formation 
goes on, which, when completed, is also in its turn subjected 
to disturbing forces ; and so on throughout the earth's crust 
And, as every convulsion Which acts upon the hifi^hest 
series of rocks, must necessarily act equally upon aU the 
rocks beneath them, the greater number of convulsions to 
which the older rocks have necessarily been exposed, 
rationally accounts for the greater disturbance which their 
strata indicate. 

Mr. Lyell has shown that the Alps, Apennine, and Pyre- 
nees mountains, have attained their present elevation by a 
number of successive upward movements, separated from 
each other by the intervention of long periods. He gives a cut, 
illustrating a section of the Apennines, whose main strata 
are inclined at an angle of seventy or eighty degrees, and 
are flanked on either side by the '^ subapennine hills.'' 
These latter, which are partially composed of water-worn 
fragments of the neighboring and older rocks, rise nearly 
to a thousand feet above the present level of the sea, ana 
are made up of tertiary strata, lying horizontally, and, 
geoJjogieaUy speakine, are of recent origin, as is proved by 
the fact, that some of the remains of shell-fish, which thej 
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contain, are of species still living, and identical with those 
now inhabiting the neighboring, aeas. It is agreed that 
these subapennine beds were formed (of course, at the 
bottom of the sea,) after the original mountain, against 
whose declivities they rest, had received its superior elevation 
above them, and that they were subsequently carried 
upward, in common with the main mountain, to their 
present elevation, by a force acting perpendicularly from 
beneath. 

" The same phenomena," says Mr. Lyell, " are exhibited 
in the Alps on a much grander scale; those mountains 
being composed, in some of their higher regions, of newer 
secondary formations, while they are encircled by a great 
zone of tertiary rocks of different ages. .... This tertiary 
zone marks the position of former seas and gulfs, like the 
Adriatic, which were many thousand feet deep, and wherein 
masses of strata accumulated, some single groups, ot ^hich 
seem scarcely inferior in thickness to the whole of our 
secondary formation in England. These marine tertiary 
strata have been raised to the height of from two thousand 
to four thousand feet, and consist of formations of different 
ages, characterized by different assemblages of organized 
fossils. The older tertiary groups generally rise to the 
greatest heights, and form interior zones nearest to the 
central ridges of the Alps." ^ To dispute that all this must 
have been the work of inconceivably long periods, would 
be to set analogy at defiance. 

Other arguments for the antiquity of the globe, will be 
brought into view, when we consider what must have been 
the causes of disturbance to which the earth's crust appears 
to have been subjected, since its original formation. 

In cases accessible to observation, where the stratified 
rocks have been up-heaved or thrown into an inclined 
position, the disturbance seems to have been caused by the 
primary unstratified rocks crowding upwards from beneath 
them. Thus the central masses of many large mountains, 
(doubtless of all of them, if the fact could be known,) are 
composed of sranite, or some other of the unstratified class 
of rocks, while the stratified rocks mantle around them. 



^ Lyell's Geology, vol. 1, pp. 138, 139. For a deacrtptioD of a 
markable deposition, ezeavaUon, re-depoaition, and re-ezca?ation, on 
the Rhine, in Switserland, aee alao Baiieweira Geology, pp. 894, 2d5. 
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dipping oatward from the axis of elevation. It wonld, 
therefore, appear that the stratified rocks have been elevated 
and thrown out of their original horizontal position at tbe 
bottom of the sea, by the violent upward motion of the 
subjacent mass. And this accounts for the bent and 
contorted state in which we often find the strata, contiguoaa 
to the primary rock. 

Now the rock last mentioned, at the time of its protrusion* 
roust have been in a fluid state. Not only has it flowed 
upward, as it were, in conical and hemispherical forms, 
but it has filled up the smallest crevices and fissures of the 
contiguous rocks, frequently bursting through them in 
various directions, forming " dykes," and veins with 
numerous branches, from an inch to hundreds of feet in 
diameter; and, coming up frequently through the entire 
thickness of the strata, it has flowed over the top. Namer^ 
ous magnificent examples may be seen in the greenstone 
('^ trap '') rock, protruded through the red sandstone of the 
Connecticut valley. And what confirms, beyond the possi- 
bilitv of a doubt, the ori^nal fluidity and upward protrusion • 
of these rocks, is the fact, that the dykes often contain 
imbedded fragments of the rocks through which they have 
passed. The Fall Rivergranite presents numeroun examples. 
There can be no doubt that these fragments were forcibly 
broken off from the rocks to which they belonged, and 
surrounded by a fluid, which subsequently became solid, 
as we now see it. 

This original fluidity of the primary unstratified rocks, 
must have been the result of intense heat. At the time of 
their protrusion, they were, in fact, in a state of molten lava. 
On this point, I believe all modern writers on Geology, of 
any eminence, are perfectly agreed. Some of the proofs 
alleged, are as follows : 1. The crystalline character of 
some of these rocks is such, as could have been produced 
only by heat. 2. The chemical effects produced upon the 
stratified rocks, by the contact of the unstratified ones, are 
similar to those produced by dykes of recent lava. 3. The 
different unstratified rocks insensibly pass into each other, 
and indeed, into modern lavas. 4. The demonstrated 
original fluidity of the unstratified rocks, could not have 
been the result of taater. The mineral composition of the 
rocks, as well as the form and position of the dykes, forbid 
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such a conclnsion ; and, therefore, to explain the phenomena, 
we can have recoarse only to heat. For further proofs, as 
well as for a more extended development of these, we must 
refer to the books. 

But, as the rocks of which we have been speaking, are 
primary rocks, out of the fragments of which all other rocks, 
soils, &c., were either directly or indirectly formed, there 
must have been a time when none other than these primary 
rocks were in existence ; and, admitting that these were 
originally in a state of fusion by tiH^t, it would be 
natural to conclude, that the whole globe, composed as it 
was of primary rock, was once in the same state ; that it 
was one vast ball of molten lava ! This is now the general 
opinion of geologists, and is further confirmed by the 
following, among other considerations : — 

1. The earth is not a perfect globe, but an oblate spheroid, 
flattened at the poles, — the polar diameter being about 
twenty-six miles shorter than the equatorial ; and this is the 
form which it would have assumed, supposing it to have 
commenced revolving on its axis when in a fluid state. 
But, if it was ever in a fluid state, this must have been due 
to heat, as no other known agent would have been equal 
to the result. 

2. This theory is confirmed by the abundant reason there 
exists for the belief, that the body of the earth, at no very 
ffreat depth beneath the surface, is still in a state of igneous 
fusion. From careful observations that have been made 
during a number of years, on the temperature of mines, 
and the waters of Artesian wells, in various parts of the 
world, it is found that, after descending beyond the reach 
of solar influence, the temperature invariably increases in 
all placesy at the average ratio of about one decree 
Fahrenheit, for every forty-five or fifty feet of descent This 
rule holds good to the greatest depths to which the earth 
has been penetrated. The Parisians have taken advantage 
of this law in supplying their wam^baths by water, procured 
in boring to a great depth ! '** 

Now, assuming fifty degrees as the average temperature 
of the surface, and taking the mean ratio of increase at one 
degree for every fifty feet of descent, we should reach two 
hundred and twelve decrees, the point at which water boils, 
at about eight thousana feet, or a mile and a half beneath 

30* 
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the surface ; and, at a little more than sixty-five miles, we 
should reach a heat of seven thousand degrees, sufficient 
to melt all known rocks ! Some geologists, indeed, suppose 
that fusion commences at a much shorter distance below 
the surface, and that, downwards, the heat increases in 
geometrical progression. 

Admitting this doctrine of internal fusion, we have a 
more perfect account for the phenomena of earthquakes 
and volcanoes, than can be given in any other way. 
Earthquakes are described as consisting in tremblings, 
oscillations, and undulatory motions of the earth, as though 
immense waves were heaving and rolling with great velocity, 
under the surface. The sea rolls, in fearful billows ; 
channels are either shoaled or deepened; the earth is 
permanentlv elevated in some places, and depressed in 
others; old fountains are sealed up, and new ones are 
opened ; mountains are torn from their bases, and, by their 
scattered ruins, rivers are dammed up and diverted from 
their channels. Frequently, the subterranean forces follow 
a particular direction ; sometimes moving, it is said, at the 
rate of from twenty-five to thirty miles per minute, and felt 
over a vast extent of country. It is said that the great 
earthquake, which destroyed a part of Lisbon in 1755, 
<* extended from Greenland and Iceland to Norway^ Sweden, 
Oermany, Britain, Switzerland, France, Spain, Morocco, 
Salee, Fez, Teutan, and even to the West Indies, and to 
Lake Ontario in North America." ® 

Now, should we suppose an unbroken extension of solid 
matter, from every point of the earth's surface to the centre, 
of course these violent agitations of the surface would not 
be possible. If, however, we suppose the interior of the 
earth to be heated to fusion, various substances would be 
volatilized, and gases would be generated ; and especially 
in case water should percolate through the fissures of the 
superincumbent rock upon the heated mass, steam would 
be formed. These elastic vapors, pent up in caverns, 
would accumulate and be heated more and more, until the 
force of expansion would be sufficient either to rend the 
earth's crust, producing all the phenomena of the earthquake, 
or to crowd the contiguous melted matter through the crater 
of a volcano. 

^Eaejelopsdia of Gtogmphy, toI. 1, pii 933. 
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And, in this connection, it shonid be stated, that earth- 
qaakes most frequently happen in volcanic r^ions. Erup- 
tions of lava are almost always preceded by earthquakesi 
of more or less violence, and the shocks always cease after 
the eruption takes place. This sufficiently demonstrates a 
connection between the two, and shows that both phenomena 
result from the same general cause. And, when we consider 
that, besides the numerous exUimt volcanoes, there are about 
three hundred acHve ones in existence, and distributed in 
the four quarters of the globe, and that the quantity of molten 
matter sometimes erupted from a mountain, at a single 
paroxysm, is many times as great as the whole mass of the 
mountain itself; ^ and, when we reflect that there is scarcely 
any part of the globe in which earthquakes have not been 
felt, showing, that every where, the surface rests upon a 
yielding and elastic foundation ; and, when we add to all 
these considerations, the facts already mentioned respecting 
ihe primordial character of granite, which is, unquestionably, 
an igneous rock ; the temperature of deep mines, and 
Artesian wells, and especially, the spheroidal figure of the 
earth ; we think the sublime though fearful conclusion can 
scarcely be doubted, that there was a time when this whole 
^obe was one vast ball of molten lava, and that this is still 
its condition at no very great depth beneath the surface. 

Another fact may here be introduced, which, while it 
serves to confirm the doctrine of the original incandescence 
of the globe, stands, when considered in amoiher aspect, as an 
irrefragable argnment {or its high antiquity. I allude to the 
evident high temperature of ancient climates, and their 
uniformity in all latitudes. Thus, plants, resembling those 
which now grow only in tropical climates, abound in 
ancient fossiliferous rocks, ana particularly those of the 
carboniferous formation. These grew to an enormous 
size, much larger than their living representatives ; and thev 
are found in the rocks as far north as Melville Island, 
seventy-five degrees north latitude, under circumstances 
which show that they could not have been drifted from the 
south. Corals, such as are now produced only in tropical 
seas, are also found fossilized in all latitudes. During the 
deposition of the secondaiy and tertiary rocks, however, the 

■ 

7 Hitchcoek's Gsology, f. 988. 
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temperalnre of the dimate seems to have gradually Bank, 
and approximated more nearly to its present state. StiU, 
the bones of animals now confined almost entirely to the 
tropics, such as the lion, hyaena, hippopotamus, rhinoceros^ 
elephant, &c. are found in the most recent tertiary depoaites 
in the northern parts of Europe, where the climate, during 
the historical period, has been much too cold for animals of 
these tribes. At the close of the tertiary period, however, 
there appears to have been a sudden and remarkable fall of 
temperature, from causes not yet satisfactorily explained ; 
and, during the diluvial period which followed, the climate 
must have been intensely cold. At the latter part of the 
tertiary period, mammoths and the rhinoceros abounded in 
Siberia. These, which must have required a mild climate, 
appear to have been destroyed by a sudden change of 
temperature ; and, in at least two instances, their entire 
carcasses, with all the softer parts, encased in the frozen 
diluvial mud and sand of that region, have been preserved 
until quite recently. In the museum at St. Petersburg, is 
the skeleton of a mammoth, whose flesh was so perfectly 
preserved, in the eternal frosts of Siberia, that when found, 
at the beginning of the present century, the natives fed 
their dogs upon it ! and in 1771, the entire carcass of a 
rhinoceros was found in the ice and frozen gravel of the 
same country.® 

Admitting the original incandescence of the globe, the 
high temperature of ancient climates is perfectly accounted 
for ; and its gradual reduction through succeeoing ages, is 
explained on the principle of raduUion. A temperature 
arising from internal causes, would also be more uniform 
all over the earth, than one depending upon the solar rays ; 
and this shows whv a tropical climate anciently prevailed 
in the arctic, as well as the equatorial regions. 

But so great a change of climate, as all geologists 
acknowledge to have taiken place, could not have been 
accomplished by the slow radiation of internal heat, except 
in a period too vast for the mind properly to conceive. 

Allowing that the original state of the globe was such as 
has been described, and supposing it to have cooled by the 

^Hitchcock's Geolo^, pp. 106, 107, 84, 145, 2ia See, also, LvelPs 
extended remarke on Climate, in the fint volome of hie '^ Principles of 
Oeologj." 
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nataral process of radiation, many thonsands of jrears most 
have been required for the' attainment of those conditions, 
admitting the existence of the first races of organized beings. 
During the prevalence of the intense heat, the water must 
have all been dispersed in the atmosphere, in the form of 
vapor. As, in the process of cboling, the crust formed 
on the surface, this gradually descended, and the first seas 
were formed. Beneath the heated waters of these, the 
primary stratified, or non-fossiliferous rocks, such as gneiss, 
mica slate, hornblend slate, &c. seem to have been 
deposited. These, as we have aheady seen, are of great 
thickness, and could not have been formed except in long 
periods. 

When the waters became habitable, marine animals, of 
a law orgamzaUoHy were created, preceded, as we mav 
presume, by vegetables for them to subsist upon, though 
few traces of vegetables are found in the older fossiliferous 
rocks, probably owing to their perishable nature. The 
first races of animals that seem to have been brought 
into existence, were annelides, or sea-worms ; encrinites, 
(zoophitic, or vegetable-like animals;) trilobites, (crusta* 
ceous or crab-like animals, with three longitudinal lobes, 
whence their name ; ) and shell-fish of various kinds, the 
most remarkable of which, perhaps, were the ammonites 
and orthocera, carnivorous molluscs of the sepia tribe, with 
chambered shells like the nautilus ; and some of which 
grew to a gigantic size. After materials, forming rocks 
several miles in thickness, had been quietly deposited, 
entombing the remains of these creatures, vertebral fishes 
were introKcluced, in the upper part of the silurian rocks, so 
called. These, frequently and sometimes suddenly changing 
their species and genera, have continued through all the 
subsequent geological formations, down to the present time. 

With the subsequent deposition of the old red sandstone 
and the mountain limestone, measuring together, according 
to the books, from twelve thousand to fifteen thousand 
feet in thickness, the transition period closed. Then 
terrestrial vegetation seems to have fairly commenced in 
the plants of the great coal formation, rreviously to this 
period, the vegetation oonsisted almost wholly of marine 
plants ; and there is good reason to believe, that, until that 
period^ the ocean prevailed over almost the entire surface 
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of the earth. Even then, a large portion of the land seems 
to have been bat slightly elevated above the surface of the 
water, and was frequently covered by it. On the low 
marshy plains, vegetation seems to have sprung up in the 
utmost luxuriance. The plants consisted, for the moet 
part, of gigantic ferns and equiseta, interspersed with palms 
and other arborescent plants, whose genera are now, for the 
most part, extinct. The matter of this vegetation, appears 
to have accumulated in a manner somewhat analogous to 
that of modern peat. From the perfect preservation of the 
forms of the plants, and from the fact that they are sometimes 
found erect, Mr. Bakewell infers, " that thev grew near the 
place where they occur," and that they could not have been 
drifted.^ Vegetable accumulations thus formed, and 
varying from a foot to sixty or seventy feet in thickness, 
appear to have been submerged beneath the waters^ and 
covered with layers of mud and sand, of different thicknesses. 
The whole being then again elevated to the surface, 
another stratum of vegetation was formed, which, in its 
turn, was also submerged and covered, as before described ; 
and so on throughout the whole formation. These dover- 
ings have allowed the vegetable maUer to ferment and 
become carbonized ; and subsequent consolidation havMg 

E'ven them the form of shale and sandstone, they bmve 
rmed convenient coffers, in which the coal has been 
locked up for the future use of man, for which it was 
unquestionably designed. The whole coal formation, with 
its alternating beds of coal shale and sandstone, has been 
estimated at a thickness of about three thousand feet. In 
some places, there are no less than sixty or seventy thick 
beds of coal interspersed in the series of strata. The 
deposites sometimes extend over thousands of square miles ; 
and the quantities hid in the earth, in all parts of the worid, 
are probably sufficient to supply the human race for more 
than a hundred thousand years f^® Who can reflect upon 
the influence of coal on civilization and human happiness, 
and contemplate these vast deposites, without being 
impressed with a deep sense of the wisdom and goodness 
of that Being, by whose almighty hand they were stored 
up in the earth for our use and comfort ! 

9 BakewelPs Geology, p. 19& lo See Hitchcock's Geology, p. Saa ' 
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With the plants of the coal formatioii, we have thus seen 
that terrestrial vegetation commenced; but, before the 
completion of this formation, we find in the rocks not the 
lightest trace of the remains of any air-breathing or terreS' 
trial animal ! Animated existence was previoosly confined , 
entirely to the ocean. There was no animal provided with 
Inngs, or that had a voice. No bird vnnged the air, or 
twittered in the branches ; no beast prowl^ through the 
forests, or lowed upon the meadows; and, except the 
rolling of the waves, and the plashing of the finny tribes, 
and the occasional rumbling of the earthquake, and 
bellowing of the volcano, the most profound and gloomy 
silence reigned over, the face of the globe. 

There is the best reason to believe that, previously to the 
formation of the coal, the ab was totally unfit for respiration. 
Carbon, as well as all other elementary bodies, has probably 
existed from the beginning, in the same quantity in which 
it now exists. This, when heated, has a powerful affinity 
for axj^^n ; an affinity so strong, as to abstract it from 
almost all other bodies. During the prevalence of the 
intense heat of primitive times, the greater portion of this 
must have combined with oxygen, forming an immense 
quantity of carbonic acid gas, which is well known to be 
irrespirable. This, of course, must have been diflused in 
the air, whilst the quantity of free oxygen must have been 
much smaller than at present. Under these circumstances, 
no animal, dependent upon pure air, could have existed. 

But, by the well known laws of vegetable nutrition, an 
immense quantity of carbonic acid must have been decom- 
posed, during the profuse vegetation of the coal period ; 
the carbon going to form the fibre of the plant, and the 
oxygen being set free. Thus, a condition of the atmosphere, 
incompatible with the existence of the higher orders of 
emimaU^ was eminentlv promotive of vegetable life. In 
the process of the coal vegetation, the atmosphere roust 
have been drained of most of its carbonic acid. The carbon, 
by a beneficent provision of the Creator, being laid up in 
store to supply the future race of mankind, and the oxygen 
being returned to the air, the air was thus gradually prepcSed 
for the existence of air-breathing animals. Accordingly, 
immediately after the completion of the coal formation, 
such animals appear to have been created. In the new red 
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sandstone, whose geological position is immediately above 
the ooal, perfectly defin^ tracks of birds are fotuuL These 
occur in several different places, bat especially in the new 
red sandstone of the Connectioat yalley. Though aonae of 
these are very small, others are of enormous size, the track 
being seventeen inches long, and the length of the step from 
four to six feet. ^^ Fine specimens may be seen in the 
cabinet of Yale College. Those birds appear to have 
wandered along the shores of an ocean, impressing their 
footprints upon the sand at low water, which were, subse- 
quently, covered by layers of sand and mud, brought in by 
the swelling tide. They probably belonged to the order of 
waders, and, in their habits, formed a connecting link 
between marine and land animals, being therosdves not 
exclusively either. In the same rock formation^ an alsD 
found the tracks of tortoises, and other singular ouadraped 
tracks, somewhat resembling the impressions oc a bmnan 
hand ; and which a late discovery of bones has proved to 
have been made bv gigantic frogSy some of which grew to 
the size of the bull ! 

In the same formation, the race of saimriaMi or lixarda, 
also commenced. The remains of these animals have 
excited great astonishment The ichthyosaurus, or fish- 
lizard, is described as being sometimes more Jhan thirty 
feet long ; and as having the snout of a porpoise, the teeth 
of a crocodile, and very numerous, the head of a lizard, the 
vertebra of a fish, and the paddles of a whale. Its eyes 
were enormously large, the orbital cavity in one of the 
species, sometimes measuring fourteen inches in its longest 
direction. They were carnivorous, as were all the aquatic 
animals of that tribe, and, during the deposition of rook, 
several thousand feet in thickness, they seem to have ruled 
the ocean. During the deposition of the ^' oolitic " and 
** wealden " rocks, geologically from two thousand to more 
than three thousand feet above the coal formation, the 
number of saurians was very great The most singular 
animal of the saurian tribe, and perhaps the strangest of all 
creatures, whether extinct or living, was the pUrodactyle^ or 
flying lizard. This is described as having ** the head and 

11 To Profettor Hitchcock mainlv beloDgi the credit of brinffinjr 
theee faeU before the scientific world. On the whole snbjeet of rossfl 
fbotoiAiks, eee Jus Geology, pp. 151-^158. 
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neck of a bird, the moath of a reptile, the wings of a bat, 
and the body and tail of a mammifer." Fingers, with 
claws, projected from the outer and anterior corners of its 
wings, which are thought to have enabled it to creep, climb, 
and cling to the rocks. It is also thought, that the animal 
could walk on two feet, when its wings were folded, and 
that it could probably swim. When this animal was first 
discovered, '^ some anatomists pronounced it a bird, some a 
reptile, and some a bat. But Cuvier at last developed itd 
true characters, and proved it to be a beautiful example of 
the wisdom which adapts creatures to peculiar and varied 
modes of existence." ^" 

In the English " wealden " rocks, a fresh-water formation, 
Dr. Mantell discovered the remains of a huge terrestrial 
and herbivorous saurian, which he has called the Iguanodon. 
It was from forty to fifty feet long, and a femoral bone in 
the cabinet of Yale College shows that it must have stood 
from ten to twelve feet in height. 

In this brief sketch, we have, necessarily, omitted men- 
tioning even the names of most of the saurians, whose 
remains are found. Suffice it to say, that, during the 
deposition of the '' secondary rocks," from immediately 
above the coal to the top of the chalk formation, (rocks 
estimated at between five and six thousand feet in thickness,) 
reptiles, such as land and amphibious saurians, frogs, 
tortoises, &c. were, with birds, almost the only forms of 
terresiriai animals that prevailed. With one single 
exception, the animals, anterior to the commencement of 
the tertiary formation, were all oviparous ; their young were 
not born alive, but hatched from eggs. The exception 
referred to is a small animal, analogous to the opossum, 
found in England in the Stonesfield slate, a member of the 
oolitic system of rocks, which lies beneath the chalk 
formation. It was provided with a pouch like the opos- 
sum, in which its young, whose organs were, probably, at 
first very imperfectly developed, were nourished and 
shielded from the external air, until they were fitted to bear 
exposure. Thus, as Professor Silliman,in a recent lecture, 
remarked, the young of this animal, though bom alive, 
were only half born, so to speak ; and the creature may be 

^ Hitchcock's Geology, pp. 140, 14L 
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considered as presenting a connecting link between the 
oviparous and viviparous races, showing the gradual 
approach of a condition suited to the existence of the higher 
orders of terrestrial animals. 

With the exception of this quadruped, and perhaps also^ 
of the birds that have left their footprints on the red sandstone, 
there have been no remains of any warm-blooded animal 
found in any of the formations below the tertiary. In the 
formations anterior to the latter, the prevailing animal 
remains are of the families of molluscs, fishes, or reptiles, 
whose respiratory organs were imperfect, and whose blood, 
consequently, was nearly of the temperature of the medium 
by which they were surrounded. From the peculiar 
structure of the organs of circulation in reptiles, the heart 
having but one ventricle, and the blood not neediiag perfect 
decarbonization, they have the power even of suspending 
respiration for a considerable time, and also of enduring an 
abstinence from food, that would be fatal to any warm- 
blooded animals. They live chiefly in dark, damp, and 
swampy places, and many of them can live as well in the 
water as in the air. ^^ The terrestrial animals of the secondary 
period, being mainly of this class, were thus comparatively 
indifferent to the purity of the elements, and were fitted to 
live in circumstances that would have been unhealthy, if 
not fatal, to animals of a higher organization. 

But at the commencement of the tertiary formation, im- 
mediately above the chalk, the character of organic life 
underwent a remarkable change, and assumed decidedly 
more analogy to existing types. Warm-blooded ana 
viviparous animals here began to prevail. In the older 
tertiary strata, on which the city ot Paris stands, Cuvier 
brought to light more than forty kinds of extinct quad- 
rupeds, among which the '< Paleotherium " may be con- 
sidered the most remarkable. It is described as a thick, 
clumsy animal, of the size of a horse, and probably had a 
proboscis. 

In strata somewhat newer, the " Dinotherium," a genus 
of animals between the tapir and mastodon, is found. Of 
all the mammiferous quadrupeds that ever have tenanted 
the earth, this seems to have been the most gigantic It 

13 See Bocyclopedia Americana, Art Reptiles. 
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was eighteen feet long, and from ten to twelve feet high. 
From its general structure, it is thought to have lived 
mainly in the water, like the hippopotamus. It had a 
proboscis, and two large tasks proceeded from its under 
jaw, which were curved downward like those of the walrus. 
This contrivance is thought to have enabled it to rake up 
the roots of aquatic plants, on which the structure of its 
teeth shows it probably to have fed, and also, during its 
hours of repose, to hook fast to the bank of the lake or 
river, to keep its head out of water, whilst its body floated 
in the stream. 

Nearly at the same period, the rhinoceros, and the mas- 
todon, and, a little later than these, the elephant, (mammoth,) 
and the horse, roamed through the forests, and browsed 
upon the luxuriant vegetation. Soon after these, the 
^ Megatherium," and other animals of its general type, 
were introduced. This quadruped is described as larger 
than the rhinoceros, and possessing characters allying it 
both to the sloth and the ant-eater. Its body, exclusive of 
the tail, was twelve feet long, and of colossal thickness. 
Its fore-feet were a yard in length, and armed with 
enormous claws, enabling it to dig into the earth and tear 
up the roots of trees and plants, which seem to have formed 
its chief article of food. The ox, the deer, the hyeena, the 
bear, the monkey, &c. &c were brought into being, as these 
and subsequent strata were deposited ; and the higher we 
ascend in the strata, the more nearly do the remains, both 
of terrestrial and marine animals, assimilate to existing 
species. Lyell, who, perhaps, has examined the subject 
more thoroughly than any other man, informs us that in 
the older tertiary, the shell-fish now in existence, bear the 
proportion of only about five to one hundred of those that 
are extinct; while in the more recent members of the 
same general group of deposites, the proportions arc 
reversed, and about ninety-five existing species are found 
to only five that have become extinct. 

The vegetable kingdom seems to have undergone a 
similar progression. Anterior to the great coal formation, 
vegetation, as before stated, was almost exclusively marine. 
The terrestrial vegetation, which formed the coal, consisted, 
for the most part, of plants of a loose and succulent nature, 
which were generally flowerless. The principal arborescent 
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plants which then prevailed, were of the families of ferns, 
pines, palms, and two or three other families, now entirely 
extinct. As we ascend in the strata above the coal system, 
flowering and arborescent vegetation prevails in continually 
increasing proportions ; and in the upper part of tbe 
tertiary, the remains of willows, poplars, elms, sycamores, 
chestnuts, and many other genera and species identical 
with modern, are found. ' 

Thus, from the earliest times, there has been a gradual 
progression, both in the animal and vegetable creation, 
towards the various genera and species now in existence, 
until, finally, there was an actual " shading off" into 
existing races! And, if we admit that, from the earliest 
geological epoch, changes have been gradually going on 
upon the surface of the globe, by which it has been brought 
nearer and nearer to its present condition, we have a most 
beautiful and powerful illustration of the wisdom and 
goodness of God, in the successive creation of such beings 
as were best adapted to the circumstances of their particular 
geological age. No habitable condition of the globe has 
been suffered to lie unemployed for the purposes of 
happiness. " Grather up the fragments, that nothing be 
lost," is the principle on which the Creator has operated 
from the beginning of time. Even that condition which 
was capable of supporting in health and enjoyment only 
the lowest classes of organized beings, was not suffered to 
lie waste, but was tenanted by just such beings as it would 
support. And when, in the progress of change, a race of 
animals was no longer suited to the condition of the globe, 
it was swept out of existence, and other races, generally of 
a higher order, and better suited to the improving circum- 
stances, were introduced. And this remark will apply to 
all geological ages, down to the historical time. 

We are now prepared for the statement of a most 
remarkable fact. It is that, throughout all these vast groups 
of deposites, abounding with the remains of other animals, 
not the slightest trace of the remains of man, or any of his 
works, have been found ! Neither his bones, his fabrics, 
his utensils, his weapons, or any thing which indicates his 
presence, have yet been discovered in any formations, 
except those of the most recent date, and of a kind now 
going on. The creation of man was reserved for the last 
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act of divine power and skill. Daring untold and incon- 
ceivable periods, tribe after tribe of fishes had silently 
sported in the brine, huge reptiles had lurked in the swamps 
and marshes, and fearful quadrupeds had prowled through 
the dismal forests ; but the sound of the woodman's axe, 
the dashing of the hunter's steed, or the hum of the crowded 
city, was not yet heard. No burning incense arose to 
heaven, and no altar yet smoked with sacrifices to the 
great Creator. Man did not yet exist I 

After the close of the tertiary period, and still before man 
was created, a remarkable catastrophe seems to have 
occurred, by which that deposite was formed, known 
under the name of diluvium or drift. This is spread over 
nearly the whole northern hemisphere, and varies from a 
few inches to hundreds of feet in thickness. It consists of 
clay, sand, pebbles, and water-worn stones, sometimes 
perfectly stratified, but often confusedly intermingled, with 
scarcely any marks of stratification. Sometimes it contains 
enormous boulder-rocks, weighing many tons. The matter 
of this deposite seems to have been invariably transported 
from the north ; and boulders have been identified with 
rocks ^^in place j^ to which they must have originally 
belonged, from a few hundred yards to hundreds of miles 
from where they are found. Sometimes boulders of great 
magnitude have been carried over steep and high moun- 
tains, and are not unfrequently found on their summits and 
southern declivities; and the long-continued passage of 
detritus has worn scratches, and sometimes deep grooves, 
in the mountain rock, all of which have the same general 
direction, from north to south. 

The common and most rational theory, ascribes these 
results to the combined agency of water and ice. The 
land which shows traces of diluvial action, must have 
been overflown by an ocean abounding in icebergs. 
These, reaching to the bottom of the sea, have torn 
fragments of rock from their original beds, and pushed 
them along before them, the friction rounding on theif 
angles, and reducing many of them to sand and pebbles. 
Sometimes large masses of rock would get wedged in 
between, or thrown upon the top of, blocks of ice, and be 
floated to great distances, and scattered over the country ; 
and by the continued attrition of these materials over the 

31» 
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naked mountain rock, it is supposed the grooves and 
scratches, before referred to, were produced. 

By these extensive abrasions, rugged escarpments vrere 
reduced ; deep hollows were filled up ; the quantity of 
soil was increased, and the earth was, in every way, better 
fitted for the reception of man. Accordingly, at the close 
of this period, when the waters had subsided, and all 
things were in readiness, man was created, in God's o^wn 
moral image, as the crowning excellency of all the Creator's 
works; — a being distinguished from all other earthly 
creatures, by the capacity of knowing the author of his 
existence, and of ruling and directing, by his intelligence, 
the inferior orders of living creatures! 

I have thus briefly glanced at some of the main facts and 
inferences of the science of geology. In the narrow limits 
of a short essay, one cannot be expected to render complete 
justice to a subject, which would require volumes. My 
chief aim has been to present general principles, without 
entering much into details. The limited information I 
possess on the subject, is drawn almost entirely from books, 
being confirmed only by such observations as attention to 
professional duties have permitted me to make during the 
last four or five years ; and the reader will perceive, that I 
have not been particular always to refer to chapter and 
verse of the authorities on which the statements of this 
essay have been made. The reason is, the facts stated are 
notorious to all geologists, and may be found in all 
geological works deserving the name. The acknowledg- 
ment is due, however, that, in the preparation of this essay, 
I have derived essential assistance from a course of nearly 
thirty lectures, with illustrations, recently delivered by that 
accomplished philosopher. Professor Silliman, as also from 
a study of the specimens in the cabinet of Yale College. 

As I have written mainly on the testimony of geologists, 
it will, perhaps, be expected that I say something respecting 
the discrepancy of their opinions, which has been alleged 
against the validity of their authority. ^^ Discrepancies 
there are, indeed ; but in the present advanced state of the 
science, these are very few; and, being confined to points 
unessential to the great principles of the science, they do 

i« Se« Universalist Quartt rljr, Vol. 3, Art 1. 
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not at all affect either the question as to the world's 
antiquity, or any other of the more important inferences of 
geology. As to the very high antiquity of the globe, there 
is not a single dissenting voice among all the well*informed 
geologists of the day ; and respecting the essential facts of 
the science, they are also perfectly agreed. In my judgment, 
decidedly the most important difference in opinion between 
geologists, is this : Mr. Lyell, in opposition to almost all 
other geologists, denies the doctrine of the original entire, 
and present internal igneous fluidity of the earth. He 
explains earthquakes and volcanoes by heat, which he 
supposes may be produced by chemical decompositions 
and recompositions going on beneath the earth's surface. 
He contends, that causes of geological change have not 
only been the same, but that they have operated with the 
same intensity, in all ages ; and he explains the change of 
climate by which the tropical temperature, universally 
acknowledged to have prevailed in early times all over 
the earth, — not by a supposed secular refrigeration, as do 
other geologists, but by the slow and gradual change of the 
relative position of land and water. If his opinion on this 
point is true, it proves nothing, except that the earth is 
probably much older than other geologists have supposed 
it to be. 

As to the mode in which granite and other primary 
rocks were formed, there have also been different theories. 
Some have contended that these were merely sedimentary 
rocks, altered by heat; while others, without positively 
denying the possibility of this mode of formation, have 
simply contended for the high probability^ that the class 
of rocks referred to are truly primitive. Geologists have 
also differed slightly in their mode of reconciling the facts 
of the science with the Mosaic history. Besides these, I 
know of no other discrepancies in their opinions that 
deserve to be noticed. 

But differences of opinion respecting these minor points, 
and which, perhaps, are not within the province of the 
science to decide to a mathematical certainty, no more 
invalidate the demonstrated and universally received facts 
and inferences of the science, than the dissensions among 
astronomers, respecting the nebular theory of La Place, 
throw doubt upon the doctrines of the Copemican system ; 
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or the question as to the truth of Catholicism, Calvinism, 
or Universalism, sets aside the essential and universally 
acknowledged truths of the Bible. 

We will conclude this essay with some remarks respecting 
the bearings of geology on the Mosaic history of the creation. 
Many theologians are still extremely reluctant to admit the 
facts and natural inferences of geology, believing thai these 
conflict with the book of Genesis. And some, not willing 
to abandon or modify the common interpretation of the 
first chapter, have contended that the various fossils foand 
in the earth, were created in the rocks, just as they are^ 
during six literal days. It is admitted that this would have 
been possible to Omnipotence ; but it is no more probable 
that they were thus created, than that Pompeii and Herca- 
laneum were created in the earth, or that the Egyptian 
mummies were created in their tombs. But it can be of 
little avail to offer a formal refutation of a theory formed in 
utter defiance of all analogy and common sense. 

Others have argued that light, the atmosphere, all the 
forms of animal and vegetable life, &c. &c. were created 
in six literal days, and that all the fossiliferous rocks were 
deposited afterwards.^ 

Now let us look at facts : We have already stated that 
the rocks below the coal in Pennsylvania, comprising the 
transition formation, measure, as ascertained by Professor 
Rogers, no less than forty thousand feet, or more than seven 
and a half miles in perpendicular thickness. In England, 
according to the most recent and careful measurements, 
they are about one hundred and thirty thousand feet, or 
more than twenty-four miles thick. ^' Now, allowing all it 
is reasonable to allow, for any possible mistakes in the 
measurement of these rocks, the result cannot be altered to 
the amount of a dozen miles at most ; and we must, in 
reason, allow them a thickness which would indicate the 
lapse of more than sixteen hundred, or even sixteen 
thousand years, during their quiet deposition. 

Besides, the theory under review supposes that none of 
these rocks were deposited until after the creation of all the 
existing races of animals and plants, and also of man. 

15 See Uni?eraali8t Revieir, for January, 1845, pp. 18, 19. 
^^ Sea Hitchcock'f 6eok>g7, P* ^' 
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How does it come, then, that, in all these vast deposites of 
rocks, some of which are made up almost entirely of 
organic remains, not one single trace of any existing species 
of animal or plant is found ? How does it come, that the 
fossils of these rocks are, without exception, of extinct 
species, and that they never contain the remains of man, 
of quadrupeds, or indeed of any land animals, as do the 
more recent deposites? Reason, exercised upon these 
premises, confidently asserts that the rocks in question 
were deposited anterior to the existence of the present races 
of animals and plants, and when the earth was inhabited 
by entirely different types of organized beings. 

It has been argued by some, that, after the completion 

of the transition deposites, " came the deluge. 

The rushing of the waters, with awful power, must have 
swept away the soils and forests of the ancient lands, torn 
up vast masses of primary rocks, which together with the 
remains of the animal kingdom, afforded ample materials 
for the carboniferous, secondary, and tertiary formations."*^ 
But the same objection we have urged aglednst the propo- 
sition above considered, will apply with equal force to this. 
The duration and probable force of the deluge, were in- 
adequate to the extent of the deposites; and we have 
already shown that none of the existing species of animals 
and plants are found in any of these formations, except a 
few of them in the most recent tertiary. Besides, the 
deluge, in order to have formed deposites thousands of feet 
in thickness during the short period of its prevalence, must 
have been tumultuous beyond all conception. Rocks, soil, 
plants, animals, &c., must, in the violence of the action, 
have been scattered pell-mell, and deposited in one hetero- 

igneous mass, without any order or stratification. The 
ossils of the carboniferous, secondary, and tertiary periods, 
would have been confusedly intermingled ; and the bones 
of the antediluvians, whom the flood was intended to 
destroy, would have been of frequent occurrence. On the 
contrary, the deposites of these periods seem to have gen- 
erally gone on in the most quiet and orderly manner. 
The slates, shales, sandstone, chalk, limestone, &c. of 
these formations, are as perfectly homogeneous, and as 

17 See Univeraalist Review, for January, 1845. 
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entirely distinct from each other, as the rocks of any other 
formations. The ferns and equiseta, of which the coal is 
mainly composed, seem, as already shown, to have been 
quietly entombed on or near the spot where they grew and 
died ; and several of the groups of rocks have fossils pecu- 
liar to themselves, and which never mingle with those of 
others. The ichthyosaurus and plesiosaurus are never 
found below the new red sandstone or above the chalk ; 
the mammalia of the tertiary are never found among the 
reptiles of the secondary ; and the remains of man and his 
works are never found, except in formations of a kind now 
going on. If these facts are duly regarded, the theory 
under review must be considered as entirely out of the 
question. 

That there is no real discrepancy between these facts 
and inferences of geology, and the Mosaic history, bat 
that, on the other hand, they are mutually confirmatory of 
each other, when the latter is properly understood, we 
think can be clearly shown. It may be proper here to 
mention a few of the remarkable and undeniable coinci- 
dences between the two. 

In the first place, both geology and Moses concur in 
teaching that the earth in its present form, and all the 
beings that have ever inhabited it, were created^ and that 
they did not exist from eternity. Geology positively 
asserts, that there was a time when none of the various 
races of animals and plants known to man, living or 
extinct, had an existence upon the earth ; and with almost 
equal clearness it shows that there was a time anterior to 
ail organic life. 

In the second place, both geology and Moses concur in 
teaching that creation was a progressive work, beginning 
with inanimate matter, and proceeding with the simplest, 
and ending with the most perfect forms of organic life. 
Moreover, geology demonstrates the falsity of the atheisti- 
cal hypothesis of Lamarck, which supposes that there has 
been a transmutation of species into others, from the low- 
est to the highest forms of life, the last condition of man 
preceding his present, being that of the monkey. It shows 
that the shell-fish was always shell-fish ; that the quadru- 
ped was always quadruped ; that the monkey was always 
monkey; and that man was always man. There is no 
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example, in the rocks, of the insensible gradation of one 
cla89 of beings into another; and consequently, as the 
Bible asserts, the creation of each class and species must 
have required a separate exertion of Divine Power. 

In the third place, there is a perfect concurrence between 
geology and Moses in teaching that man was among the 
last beings created, and that the epoch when he was placed 
upon the globe was comparatively recent. 

Various theories have been propounded by geologists, 
to reconcile other facts of the science with other features 
of the Mosaic history ; but we will present onlv the essen- 
tial principles of that which is now most generally received, 
and which if true, not only settles the whole difficulty, but 
even shows the seeming discrepancies in the light of 
remarkable coincidences. That the reader's mind may be 
prepared for this, we will first briefly consider the circum- 
stances under which the Mosaic account was written, and 
the condition and wants of the people to whom it was 
(NTiginally addressed. 

The author of this account was the leader and instructer 
of the Israelites. For upwards of two centuries that people 
had worn the yoke of slavery ; and they were now sunk 
into the mental degradation consequent on tyranny and 
oppression. Physical science was yet unborn ; and their 
knowledge scarcely extended beyond the natural objects 
by which they were immediately surrounded. They were 
in a state bordering on barbarism. Their imperfect habits 
of thought were influenced by intercourse with their mas- 
ters, and even their crude and physical conceptions of ft 
divinity wore an Egvptian tinge. 

But the current of their habits and conceptions was to 
be changed. They were to be erected into an independent 
nation, and to be taught the worship of the Ood of the 
universe, in contradistinction to the gross physical gods of 
the surrounding heathens. And to teach them (as well 
as succeeding generations) the unity^ power, and wisdom 
of Jehovah, and to impress it upon their minds, that He 
alone of all gods was to foe obeyed and worshipped, a his- 
tory of the exertion of the divine power in the creatioB^ 
of all things was evidently indispensable. This histoiy 
formed the proper starting-point of all the religious instrne^ 
tion that was to be given them. It w^ aocordiiigly, by 
divine direction, written by Moses. 
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Bat if this history was necessary to them, it was equally 
necessary that, in its essential features, it should be adapted 
to their comprehension. Now, suppose Moses had written 
a minute and scientific account of creation, bringing into 
view the countless ages that elapsed during its progress, 
and presenting all the facts and details that are given in 
geology; — could the Israelites, in the undeveloped state 
of their minds, have received it ? Would they have been 
profited or instructed by it? Speak to any unlettered and 
grossly ignorant person of our own day, of the details of 
creation as unfolded by geology, and he will gape and 
stare with utter inanity, showing that this class of iacts is as 
much beyond the sphere of his conceptions, as the propo- 
sitions of Euclid would be to a new-born babe. If Moses, 
then, had written geologically of the creation, it is evident 
that, for many centuries, his writings would have been only 
as so much blank parchment. 

But there was need of a history on this subject that 
would be immediately available ; and there was no other 
alternative, than to present truth in that familiar costume, 
and under those cramped and restricted forms of repre- 
sentation, which every one could comprehend, taking care, 
however, that the language employed should not necessarily 
convey impressions positively erroneous, as we shall see 
the language of Moses does not. We may add, that the 
Bible was not intended as a revelation of physical science, 
or of any class of truths which may be attained by unaided 
reason. Nor does the Bible use the technical and accurate 
language of science, but the popular and more indefinite 
phraseology of common life ; and hence, the ideas even of 
astronomy, which the /t/ero/ interpreter would most naturally 
derive from the sacred pages, would be altogether different 
firom those of Copernicus and Gralileo. Even religion 
itself, in the Mosaic age, was shrouded in a variety of 
physical and sensible imagery, and thus wisely adapted to 
capacities which could not have received the refined and 
spiritual conceptions conveyed in the gospel. 

Now that there actually is much in the Mosaic account, 
given in the first two or three chapters of Grenesis, that will 
not bear a strictly literal interpretation, we presume few, if 
any, will deny. The garden, the tree of life, and of 
knowledge, the fruit of the tree, the serpent, the cherubim 
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and flaming sword, the Lord walking out in the garden in 
the cool oi the day. &c., may be regarded as the mere 
costume in which deep and abstruse truths are clothed, to 
adapt them to the capacities of minds incapable of receiv- 
ing ideas in the abstract. Keeping this law of adaptation 
in mind) we shall be prepared for an easy interpretation of 
the history of creation in harmony with the facts and un- 
avoidable inferences of geology. 

In the first chapter of Genesis, the whole process of 
creation, or at least all except the creation of primordial 
matter, is represented as having been accomplished in six 
days. Now we contend that these days are mere costume^ 
in which the sacred writer clothes six indefinite periods of 
time, and that they are not literal days of twenty-four 
hours. That the word day is used in the account of the 
creation in an indefinite sense, and to represent a period 
longer than a literal day, may be seen by consulting Gen. 
ii. 4, 5. '' These are the generations of the heavens and 
of the earth when they were created, in the day that the 
Lord God made the earth and the heavens, and every 
plant of the field," &c. Here the work of the six days is 
represented as having been accomplished in one single 
day. Nothing can be plainer than that the word day is 
here used to express an indefinite period of time. Numer- 
ous examples may be found in the Scriptures of a similar 
usage of the term. Let the following sufiice: ^^ And in 
that day there shall be a root of Jesse which shall stand 
as an ensign of the people ; to it shall the Gentiles seek : 
and his rest shall be glorious. And it shall come to pass 
in that day^ that the Lord shall set his hand again a second 
time to recover the remnant of his people." (Isa.xi. 10, 11.) 
Again : *' And it shall come to pass in that day^ that the 
mountains shall drop down new wine, and the hills shall 
flow with milk." (Joel iii. 18.) And the Saviour says, 
^' Abraham rejoiced to see my day ; and he saw it and was 
glad." (John viii. 56.) In these passages the word day is 
not restricted in its meaning to twenty-four hours, but evi- 
dently signifies the period of the reign of the Messiah, 
without defining its duration. There can be no valid 
objection to an application of a similar sense to each of the 
six days of creation. 

Unaerstanding these as expressing so many indefinite 
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periods, let us turn to the account, and see if it contains 
any thing in the least respect contradictory of the facts of 
geology. 

The first declaration of Moses, (Gen. i. 1,) we oonceire 
relates to the creation of the matter of the earth, having 
nothing to do with its systematic arrangement : *' In the 
beginning God created the heaven and the earth."' Whether 
the fifty-five elementary bodies known in chemistry were 
created in their simple state, and whether their combustion 
and chemical combination originated the intense heat of 
primitive times, we do not at present pretend to say ; this 
question, though a proper subject of speculation, is imma- 
terial to our argument. 

After the earth was thus created, it was, as we are told, 
'' without form and void, (uninhabited,) and darkness was 
upon the face of the deep." This, probably, was designed 
to describe the condition of the earth a long time after the 
creation of primitive matter, — the historian passing over 
the intervening period in silence. For it should be borne 
constantly in mind, that thousands, and even millions of 
years, are nothing to a being who has eternity at his com- 
mand. However this may have been, at the epoch referred 
to, ''darkness was upon the face of the deep." Whilst the 
surface of the earth was heated to incandescence, the water 
and many other substances must have all floated in the 
atmosphere in the form of vapor. Under those circum- 
stances, it would of course have been impossible for the 
sun's rays to have reached the earth even indirect^ ; (for I 
must believe that the sun was created at least as soon as 
the earth, though it was not yet appainied to rule the day.) 
There are instances on record even of volcanic eruptionSi 
so loading the atmosphere with vapor as to produce mid- 
night darkness at noon-day ; and what must have been the 
state of things when the whole surface of the earth was 
one glowing volcano ? In process of cooling, however, a 
crust was K)rmed upon the surface. Vast quantities of 
aqueous vapor condensed and descended, and thus, as 
before remarked, the first seas were formed. These, both 
according to geology and Moses, originally covered the 
entire, or almost the entire, surface of the earth. Still the 
veil of mist was not yet sufficiently cleared from the atmos* 
phere to allow the passage of lis bt. Hence the darkness 
that prevailed <' over the lace of the deep." 
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The next work of Omnipotence was the illuminaiion of 
the surface of the globe. '' And Qod said, Let there be 
Hght: and there was light." Theological geologists, I 
believe, have generally understood this as implying the 
creation of light diffused in the atmosphere, independent 
of the sun. This may be true, but to us the hypothesis 
seems unnecessary. A precipitation of such dark-colored 
vapors (analogous to smoke) as absorb the sun's rays, or 
any other arrangements in the atmosphere that would per- 
mit the light of the sun to descend to the earth, would, in 
our judgment, sufficiently explain the text. But the sun 
did not yet shine directly upon the earth, but only indif 
rectly, and perhaps faintly, by an illumination of the trans- 
lucent vapor of the atmosphere. What adds to the proba- 
bility of this explanation is, the fact that light then, as now, 
alternated with darkness ; " and Qod called the light day, 
(in its common acceptation,) and the darkness he called 
night." This seems to point us to a revolution of the 
earth on its axis, and the successive illumination of its 
sides by the sun. Thus the work of the first day, or 
period, was finished. And here we may remark, once for 
all, that the phrase " the evening and the morning," seems 
to stand for the beginning and dose of the different periods ; 
and in the absence of a more appropriate expression, from 
the meagre language in which Moses wrote, was used 
simply as a familiar and convenient method of summing 
up the lapse of time. 

The next work seems to have consisted of farther 
arrangements and regulations in the atmosphere, by which 
a more distinct line of demarkation was established between 
the waters intended to be suspended in the air, and those 
designed to preserve a more condensed form upon the sur- 
face. << And Ood said. Let there be a firmament in the 
midst of the waters, and let it divide the waters from the 
waters," &c. (vs. 6—8.) During the high temperature of 
the earth's crust, there may have been every intermediate 
gradation between condensed water and the most expanded 
steam; and this would render such a provision highly 
necessary. The making of the firmament to divide the 
waters above from those below, constituted the work of the 
second period or day. 

Some time after the illumination of the earth, the first 
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and lowest forms of living beings seem to have been 
brought into existence, which were wholly confined to the 
ocean. The eyes of the trilobite, (which was among the 
animals first created,) show that light prevailed during the 
period of its existence. The creation of these animals is, 
however, passed over in entire silence by the sacred his- 
torian ; which, considering the brevity of his account, and 
the comparative unimportance of the subject to the object 
he had in view, needs not excite our surprise. After the 
creation of these animals, the long period elapsed during 
which the transition rocks containing their remains were 
deposited. All this appears to have been included in the 
second day ; and during this whole period, the ocean still 
prevailed over nearly the entire surface of the earth, as is 
proved by the fact that the rocks containing these fossils 
are found in every quarter of the globe, and at all lati- 
tudes. 

The third day's work consisted in the elevation of the 
land and the creation of terrestrial vegetation. " And Ood 
said. Let the waters under the heaven be gathered together 
in one place, and let the dry land appear : and it was so. 

And God said. Let the earth bring forth grass, the 

herb yielding seed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit after his 
kind, whose seed is in itself upon the earth ; and it was 
so. And the earth brought forth grass," &c. — " And the 
evening and the morning were the third day." (vs. 9 — 13.) 
In this there is a surprising agreement with the events of 
the period of the great coal formation. We have seen 
that, previously to that time, the earth was mostly covered 
by the ocean, as the language of Moses implies, and that 
very little if any land vegetation existed. At that epoch, 
however, large areas of land were slightly elevated above 
the surface of the waters, and were covered by a profuse 
vegetation designed to be converted into coal for the future 
use of man. 

But the sun was still invisible ; it had not yet shone ^t- 
recily upon the earth, but only through the translucent vapor 
and clouds with which, owing to the heat of the earth, the 
atmosphere was still loaded. Still, with the prevalence of 
a universal tropical, if not ultra-tropical climate, the year 
round, as well as an abundant supply of moisture and car- 
bonic acid gas, vegetation greatly flourished, notwithstand- 
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ing the deficiency of solar influence. This condition, 
however, would not have been compatible with the comfort 
of land animals, and accordingly, neither the Bible nor 
geology tells us they yet existed. 

The next exercise of Divine Power is described as foU 
lows: *' And Grod said, Let there be lights in the firmament 
of heaven to divide the day from the night; and let them 
be for signs, and for seasons, and for days, and for years. 

And God made two great lights ; the greater light 

to rule the day, and the lesser light to rule the night ; he 
made the stars also. And God set them in the firmament 
to give light upon the earth, and to rule over the day and 

over the night And the evening and the morning 

were the fourth day." (vs. 14 — 19.) 

On this passage it is proper to remark, that if it presents 
any difficulty to the geologist, that difficulty bears with 
equal weight against the interpretation which supposes that 
the days in this account mean literal days. But let us 
inquire, is it reasonable, even on any interpretation, to sup- 
pose that the sun, moon, and stars were literally not crear 
ted until after three days had elapsed ? If six days, in any 
sense of the term, were occupied in the creation of the 
earth and its inhabitants, does analogy countenance the 
supposition that the sun, which is more than thirteen hun- 
dred thousand times as large as the earth, the moon, the 
planets, and the millions of fixed stars which there can 
scarcely be a doubt shine as suns to other systems,— were 
all, or any number of them, created in one single day, and 
that, too, apparently for the mere accommodation of this 
comparatively insignificant globe ? This is absurd in the 
extreme. In this instance, as when he speaks of the sun 
rising and settvag^ Moses evidently adapted his language 
to the common and ordinary apprehensions of men, and 
described things as they would have appeared to a specta- 
tor then placed upon the earth. And the only idea the 
Holy Spirit, s|>eaking through him, intended to convey, 
was that the sun, moon, and stars were made visible upon 
the earth on the fourth day or period. Critics tell us that 
the passage in the original does not necessarily imply that 
the heavenly bodies were actually not created until the 
fourth day. Professor Hitchcock, who is a learned theo- 
logian as well as geologist, says, ^ If it be objected, that 

32* 
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according 1o Moses the san, moon, and stars were not 
created till the fourth day, it may be replied that a more 
jast interpretation of his language shows his meaning to 
be, not that the heavenly bodies were created on the fourth 
day, but that they were then first appointed to serve their 
present offices ; and that they might have been in existence 
through countless ages." ^^ 

The sun thus being made visible upon the earth, which 
we may suppose to have taken place through a farther 
purification of the atmosphere, the earth became habitable 
to a higher order of animated creatures. Accordingly, 
the next work of the Almighty is thus described : " And 
God said, Let the waters bring forth abundantly the 
moving creature that hath life, and fowl that may fiy above 
the earth in the open firmament of heaven. And God 
created great whales, and every living creature that moveth, 
\yhich the waters brought forth abundantly after their kind, 

and every winged fowl after his kind And the 

evening and the morning were the fifth day." (vs. 20 — ^23.) 

Thus, according to Moses, air-breathing animals were 
not brought into existence until after the creation of terres- 
trial vegetation ; and the account seems to imply that the 
first of these were in some way connected with the water. 
" God said. Let the waters bring forth abundantly the 
moving creature, and /ot^/," &c. With this, again, geology 
perfectly agrees. We have already seen that no relics of 
any air-breathing animal are found beneath the rocks that 
were formed after the coal vegetation. In the new red 
sandstone immediately above the coal, however, we find 
the tracks of birds, which must have been impressed upon 
the sandy shores of an ocean at low tide ; and this shows, 
that in their habits the birds were probably dependent upon 
the water. There can be but liule doubt that these were 
the very " fowl " of which Moses speaks. 

The other part of this day's work, according to the 
common translation, consisted in the creation of " great 
whales," &c. This, admitting our definition of "day," 
forms the only apparent discrepancy between geology and 
Moses ; for whales do not appear to have existed before a 
somewhat advanced stage of the tertiary formation, and a 

18 Hitchcock's Geology, p. 288. 
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very long period after this time. But criticism resolves 
even this apparent discrepancy into a surprising harmony. 
The original word does not necessarily mean whales. 
The current French Bible, now before me, renders the 
passage, '' Ood then created great fishes," ('' les grands 
poissons;") and Dr. Clarke remarks, on the expression in 
the passage, '^ Though this is generally understood by the 
different versions as signifying whales, yet the original 
must be understood rather as a genercd than a pa/rticular 
term, comprising all great aquatic animals." Now the 
marine saurians were great aquatic animals. These, with 
terrestrial reptiles of enormous size, came in during the 
deposition of the new red sandstone above the coal, and 
extensively characterized the whole secondary period. 
Thus, even this part of the account is perfectly and most 
admirably verified. 

These animals, both according to geology and the Bible, 
preceded the more perfect land animals, the mammalia, on 
the stage of existence. These latter were reserved for the 
first part of the next, which was the sixth day's work, and 
which is thus described : '* And God said. Let the earth 
bring forth the living creature after his kind ; cattle, and 
creeping thing, and beast of the earth after his kind : and 
it was so. And God made the beast of the earth after his 
kind, and cattle after their kind," &c. This no doubt 
refers to the creation of the various families of quadrupeds, 
&c., whose remains, described above, are found in the rocks 
of the tertiary period, — and also of the existing races of 
animals. And the work of this day or period, both accord- 
ing to geology and Moses, was finished by the creation of 
many — since which there is no evidence that any other 
animal has been created. The Creator then rested from 
his labors ; and the present period may be considered as 
His great sabbath-day ! 

We hesitate not to say, then, that the general principles, 
and, so far as facts are known, the very details of the two 
great revelations, the Mosaic and the geological, perfectly 
coincide. When properly understood, there is not, from 
beginning to end, the slightest discrepancy between them ; 
but throughout, they are mutually confirmatory. And 
enough is now known of geology to justify the confident 
belief that future discoveries will not essentially modify 
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these resaltfl. Though the science is yet in its infanoji 
and many new discoveries as to its details may yet be 
expected, its general principles may be considered as 
already fixed. 

I beg the reader to observe that here has been no tortor- 
ing of Scripture testimony on the one hand, or forging of 
geological facts on the other, to make out an agreement 
between the two. If we simply admit that the word day 
stands for indefinite period, a sense in which it is used 
in scores of instances in the Bible, the correspondence 
between the two accounts is striking and natural ; and no 
work of the imagination is required to identify with each 
other the facts which they mutually set forth. 

And now let us inquire, Is it probable that all these smw 
prising coincidences are the mere work of chance ? If the 
Mosaic account is the offspring of human invention, in a 
dark and semi-barbarous age, how comes it that, when 
considered in the light of the foregoing just interpretation^ 
the numerous geolo^cal facts, so far from contradicting it, 
all conspire to confirm it, in each of the particulars on 
which they both treat? To believe that Moses, respecting 
so occult a subject as the creation of the worid, could have 
accidentally stumbled upon facts so marvellously in accord* 
ance with the future developments of science, would seem 
too much for the wildest credulity. The inspiration of 
Gk>d alone, in those times of ignorance, could have enabled 
him to write a history which subsequent discoveries have 
proved so accurate. 

Let not the lover of the Bible, then, shrink from the 
strongest blaze of geological light. AH truth is God's 
truth, and must be consistent with itself; and if the Bible 
is true, as we firmly believe it is, there is no danger that 
any discoveries in the rocks will prove it false. Let 

feology, then, be cultivated, especially by the theologian* 
iCt the revelations of this, as well as of all other natural 
sciences, be collated with those of Holy Writ; and the 
light which they mutually throw upon each other, and 
upon the works and ways of the Creator, will be found to 
elevate our views respecting the power, wisdom, goodness, 
and overruling providence of the Almighty. w. f. 
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Art. XXX. 
Fesius. 

FfiSTUs: a Poenii by Philip Jamea Bailey, Barrister at Law. First 
American Edition. Boston : B. B. Mussey. 1845. l6mo. pp. 416. 

Such is the title of a work published about six years 
since in England, but unknown, except to a very few, in 
this country, until the appearance of this reprint from the 
house of Mr. Mussey. We are heartily glad that it has 
been introduced among us, and that it has been issued in 
a style worthy of its intrinsic merits. As far as mechanical 
execution is concerned, the volume reflects credit upon the 
American press. Having thus paid our respects to the 
publisher, we propose to devote a few pages to an examina- 
tion of the work itself. 

It is unfortunate that the critic of a poem like " Festus " 
should be entirely ignorant of the personal character and 
history of the author. The life of every true poet is the best 
commentary on his works. It opens to view the relation 
between his poetry and his heart, and shows the influence 
of his daily experience in moulding and directing the 
elements of his genius. Homer's blindness, and Dante's 
poverty, and Milton's persecution, are not trivial circum- 
stances of biography ; they are important facts in the his- 
tory of literature. They suggest to us the interesting truth 
that the three great epics of the world were not created in 
quiet, amid the luxury of ease and the smiles of favor, but 
were the fruits of imagination inspired by sorrow and 
goaded by distress. The miseries of" poor, proud Byron," 
the struggles of the noble-minded Schiller, the sick-room 
discipline of Miss Barrett, if they do not add any thing to 
the absolute value of their poetry, supply a bond of per- 
sonal sympathy at least, which is almost indispensable to 
a perfect appreciation of the works of genius. We ques- 
tion, moreover, whether the pleasure experienced from the 
study of a poet's work be not heightened by an undefined 
and mysterious association of its beauties with the features 
of his face. The poet and the poem will not be separated. 
There is a secret correspondence and subtile affinity which. 
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in our imagination, connects the beauty of " Christabel " 
with the dreamy, hedf-shut eyes of Coleridge, which makes 
'' Alastor " continually suggest the intense, spiritual gaze of 
Shelley, and which continually reminds us, in the " Faast " 
and '< Tasso," of the expressions of refined selfishness and 
dignified repose that are so happily blended in the counte- 
nance of Goethe. But, whatever may be the circam- 
stanoes or the personal history of Mr. Bailey, there can be 
no doubt that the poetry of " Festus" had its root in his 
nature and his experience. Throughout, it bears evidence 
of the intense activity of mind and the glowing fervor of 
feeling which give to every work the impress of reality. 

The design of the poem is borrowed from the story of 
Dr. Faust, a Grerman physician in the early part of the 
sixteenth century, who, dissatisfied with the narrow circle 
of honest, ordinary knowledge, plunged into the mysteries 
of magic, and, at last, bargained with Satan for a full sup- 
ply of earthly pleasures and worldly power by the sacrifice 
of his soul. The tradition, no doubt, sprang from the cir- 
cumstances and the tendencies of the times, and became 
deeply rooted in the heart of Europe. Its richness in the 
elements of tragic power has, very naturally, made it the 
subject of many dramatic works. Marlowe's Festus, in 
English literature, was, we believe, the first regular drama 
and the only one of any note founded upon it ; but, in 
Germany, the appearance of the great work of Goethe 
gave rise to a considerable number of attempts and imita- 
tions among poets of a minor class. There is, however, 
a marked peculiarity of method and treatment that dis- 
tinguishes the Festus of our author from any of its pre- 
decessors. There is scarcely any thing in common be- 
tween them, except the name and the bare outline of the 
story. It is difiicult to state definitely the precise object 
and aim of the work as a whole. Innumerable eddies 
play upon the stream and distract the attention from its 
regular and onward flow. " It has a plan but no plot.** 
The general design, however, seems to be to exhibit 

" the miad of youth 

In Btren^s ftnd failings, in its overcomings 

And in its short comings. 

Its love of power, heed not how had, although 

With 8ure^ of self-ruin at the end. 
• t « t • « 
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All passions, and all pleasures, and all powers 

Of man's heart, are brought in, and mind and frame. 

*< It aims to mark 
The varioQs beliefs as well as doubts 
Which hold or search by turns the mind of youth 
Unresting anywhere." 

In the execution, the work is faithful to this mighty 
breadth of purpose. The opening scene is laid in heaveui 
and the work commences with a sublime chant from the 
cherubim and seraphim before the throne of Gk>d. Lucifer 
then appears, and, after an address to the Deity filled with 
the subdued eloquence of humility and sorrow, makes 
known the purpose of bis visit. 

Ood. 

What wouldst thou, Lucifer ? 

Lucifer, 

There is a youth 
Among the sons of men I fain would haye 
Giyen up wholly to me. 

God. 

He is thine 
To tempt 

Lucifer. 

I thank thee, Lord. 

Chd. 

Upon his soul 
Thou hast no power. M tauli are mine for enfe. 
And I do give thee leave to this that he 
May know my love is more than all lus sin, 
And prove unto himself that nought but God 

Can satisfy the soul he maketh great 

• • • • # 

Luc^er* 

In him of whom I ask, I seek once more 
To tempt the liying world and then depart 

The Holy Ghod. 

And I will hallow him fo the ends of hetyen. 
That though he plunge hie eoul m tin like a sxoord 
hi under ^ ti ehdu nowin ding to him. 
He is of heayen. All thin^ are known in heaven. 
Ere aimed at upon earth. The child ]b chosen. 

Thus we have, in the outset, a definite statement of the 
theology of the work. It is that of the final xeconciliatioa 
of all souls* 
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^ They who read not in the blest belief 
That all souls may be saved, read to no end." 

We perceive here, then, " a divided duty.'[ It is our 
intention to examine, in the first place, the influence of 
this theological creed, as it is developed by the author, 
upon the character of the poem, leaving the question as to 
the poetry itself for after consideration. The grounds, 
upon which the doctrine of ultimate salvation is based, are 
those of Trinitarianism and Calvinism. 

^ All creatures being faulty by their nature, 
And by God made all liable to sin, 
God only could atone — and unto none 
Except himself — for universal sin. 
It is thus that God did sacrifice to God, 
Himself unto himself, in the great way 
Of Triune mystery.'* 

The moral system of the work, of course, is fatalism. 

'* Free will is but necessity in play." 

• • • • • 

** However contrary roan set his heart 
To God, he is but working out his will ; 
And, at an infinite angle, more or less 
Obeying his own sours necessity." 

" The soul is but an organ, and it hath 
No power of good and evil in itself, 
More than the eye hath power of light and dark." 

This theory is the key-note to " Festus," the strain of its 
commencement and its close. It has been generally stated 
that the philosophy of the work is to show the mission of 
evil as a purifier. If such be its intention, we must con- 
sider the poem a complete but splendid failure. This is 
not shown, and, from the premises on which its theology 
reposes, can never be. Our poet believes that " we were 
made to be saved ;" that the final cause of human nature is 
the bliss of heaven ; that evil is an agent appointed by the 
Almighty for securing this ultimate design. With him, 

'* God's salvation waiteth not 
On man's weak will or ministry." 

" God makes. 
Destroys, remakes, for his own pleasure, all." 

His view of the final consummation, shows us man 
made " as high above temptation as ever sun o'er sea.'' 
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The legions of the lost return to heaven " transformed by 
the bare behest of God to the purest form of seraph bright- 
ness ;" and, << seraph, cherub, angel, saint, man, fiend," are 
^made pure and unbelievably uplift above their present 
state." Such a theory of salvation, (and it is also held by 
many among us, though divested of its sole charm of 
poetic imagery,) does not solve the question of the mission 
of evil. It shows merely its permission^ and its permission 
for no conceivable purpose but the arbitrary pleasure of the 
Deity. The philosophy, on which this theology is founded, 
and which it involves, throws no light on the mystery of 
our earthly existence. We live here to no purpose, for the 
lines of our present being will be severed at the grave. 
The problem of our earthly trials, and sufferings, and 
temptations, can never be resolved, for this world has no 
relation to the future. The earth is a useless intermediate 
stepping-stone between the darkness of nonentity and the 
splendors of the future world. We are to enter imme- 
diately at death upon our final spiritual condition; to 
become re-created beings with no moral history and no 
moral future, unbenefited and uninfluenced by the disci- 
pline of the past This whole scheme of ultra theology 
and philosophy is founded on a radically erroneous con- 
ception of the nature and destiny of man. We were not 
" made to be saved." Our destiny is higher than mere 
bliss, though it be the bliss of a local heaven. The end 
of our being is the development of our nature, the full 
expansion of our highest spiritual faculties. Difficulty, 
and struggles, and trials, and temptations are the inevitable 
conditions of this growth, and these conditions imply the 
freedom of the will. This freedom need not, necessarily, 
be an absolute freedom, for man is not entirely self- 
dependent, but it is a freedom that requires the possibility 
of sin and suffering. Evil, then, so far as Ood is con- 
cerned, is not a positive institution; it is the necessary 
condition of a moral creation, a corollary of free agency, 
the central point from which the circle of a moral being is 
described, the shadow thrown from a self-determining spirit 
in presence of the light of a moral law. The mystery of 
evil, then, is merely the mystery of a moral nature, and it 
is solved when we feel the dignity of virtue and enjov the 
peace that comes from spiritual strength. We need not 

33 
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wait for a final consummation of all things in eternity to 
justify the character of God. No final consummation can 
ever come. The word final applies not to the af&irs of 
the soul. Its life has no relations with time nor place, and 
death can effect no change in its relations to the moral law 
or to its destiny. It lives for progress, for progress whose 
condition is temptation, fmr progress not to be iotermpted 
by the grave, but to be continued, under higher influencesi 
perhaps, in heaven and through eternity. We can trace 
verv clearly the results of the author's faith in the characto: 
he has given to Festus, and which, no doubt, is intended 
as a transcript of his own feelings and experience. We 
cannot better describe Festus than by saying that there io 
in him an immense quantity of being, and an intense 
capacity of feeling. His nature is impetuous and impol* 
sive. The warp and woof of his constitution is imagina- 
tion ; and this, if it stimulates his intellect to unwouted 
activity, sustains his passions in a continual flame. He is 
not, however, sensual nor skeptical He never ^ doubts, 
save tremblingly.^' Spiritual truths continucJly address 
his soul through the medium of beauty. The grandeur of 
the universe and an overpowering sense of God possess 
and fill his soul. Such a character cannot but be religions, 
but it may fall, from a wrong religious tendency. None 
needs more the continual check of a practical and healthy 
faith. The soul of Festus is ever chafed and fretted by 
the disproportion here between our powers and our will, 
and his imagination is fired by the promised glories of the 
future world. He sees no value in the present life, no 
dignity in his strife, no meaning in his discipline. He 
shows his faith by a longing and restless gaze towards 
heaven, and is impatient to slake his burning thirst for 
beauty in the revelations of eternity. 

« The sphinx-like heart, 
Consistent in his inconsistency, 
Loathes life the moment that life's riddle is read : 
The knot of our existence is untied, 
And we lie loose and useless. Life is had ; 
And then we sigh and say, can this be all ? 
It is not what we thought — It is very well — 
But we want something more — there is but death." 

^' life's riddle '* is never read except by earnest, steady 
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action, and we mach doubt whether the ^'riddle" of the 
ftitnre life will be solved by raoral inactivity and the 
passive satisfaction of bliss. At all events, it is continnal 
action and the sense of progress alone that can explain the 
problem of our earthly being, and tame the imagination 
into a healthy and useful service from its riotous and 
feverish excess. But, with Festus, there is no expansive- 
ness for our higher faculties afforded by our worldly con- 
dition. <^ Here there is nor ground nor light enough to 
live." He does not see that life is filled with plastic 
materials of character which must be moulded by our own 
will in order to fit us for eternity. Every thing is sharply 
defined by fate, and crystallized by the will of Ood. But 
the world offers full satisfaction to the senses, and Festus 
yields to the temptations which beset bis passions^ with the 
plea that, 

'* Not yet can we o'ercome our nature here, 
Would we. If therefore passion strike the heart, 
Let it have length of line and plenteous play. 
The safety of superior principles 
Lies in exhaustion of the lower ones 
However vast or violent Men and angels 
Obey the order of existence." 

Thus in his own lan^age, ''the worm of the world had 
eaten out his heart." Death alone was the mad world's 
asylum. He waited for it, 

*' Even as the boat lies rocking on the beach, 
Waiting the one white wave to float it free ; " 

and at last, sickened by the meagreness of misapprehended 
life, and tortured by the false glories of a wrongly-founded 
faith, he bowed his head at going out, and 

** Entered straight 
Another golden chamber of the king's, 
Larger than that he left and lovelier.** 

If Mr. Bailey's theory of evil be untrue in its philosophy, 
and disheartening as unfolded in the character of Festus, it 
certainly will be found to be unpoetical in his delineation of 
Lucifer. We, surely, should not complain of a system th^t 
would effectually banish Satan from the universe ; but we 
do complain when he is left, shorn of his greatness and his 
glory. Leave to us, at least, a poetical appreciation of his 
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dignity and poetical sympathy with his woe. But the 
philosophy of " Festus " divests Lucifer of his whole 
nobility of character. He is not the fallen angel, as v/e 
knew him in " Paradise Lost." Milton's Saian is fall of 
materials for poetry. He is a conscious rebel, the imper- 
sonation of deliberate, wilful sin. Mr. Bailey's Lucifer 
is a tool, an instrument of God, baited on the hook of an 
iron necessity, and writhing in the tortures of a nature 
which he cannot change. Milton's Satan acts from his 
own centre ; his ruinous ambition is his glory, his will is 
his only law. Lucifer is entirely destitute of this roond 
strength ; he feels that he is a slave, and moans for the lost 
glory of his former state. We are acquainted with the . 

J)erson of Milton's great archangel ; we see that majestic 
orm rising from the Stygian flood by its " own recovered 
strength ; " we figure to ourselves the expression of that 
mind which gathered "resolution from despair," to whom, 
" ever to do ill was sole delight," and " out of good still to 
find means of evil ; " we picture in our mind's eye thos^ 
awful brows on which sat " dauntless courage" and the 
serenity of hate, that " faded cheek " blightea with care, 
that face " deep scars of thunder had intrenched," and we 
feel in his presence struggling emotions of respect and 
awe. He rises sublime before us like a mountain with its 
bare and blasted summit still threatening the clouds; he 
stands to us for a noble and perfect incarnation of evil ; the 
perversion of a mighty will. But Lucifer has none of this 
engaging dignity of character, nor definiteness of person. 
He is but the shadowy outline of a metaphysical principle. 
There are in him, no depths of hate, no heights of pride. 
His soul is not in his work, but he goes blindly on his 
appointed path as the " arrow knoweth not its end and 
aim." The depth of his nature is sounded in his eloquent 
complaint : — 

** I know 
Nor joy nor sorrow ; but a changeless tone 
Of sadness, like the nightwind's, is the strain 
Of what I have of feeling. I am not 
As other spirits — but a solitude. 
Even to myself; I the sole spirit, sole." 

Mr. Bailey is true to his theory of evil in the delineation 
of Lucifer, and it is not, of 6ourse, his fault that he could 
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not mould him into a more powerful and dramatic form. 
No poet, probably, would succeed better, who should at- 
tempt to embody a conscious unconsciousness and a per- 
sonal impersonality. Miss Barrett's Lucifer, in the *< Drama 
of Exile,^' is a logical devil. He will not be conjured 
except in the strictest form of ratiocination; he prides 
himself on the skill of his postulates, and loves a match 
with Gabriel at dialectics. His nature is not deep. 
Memories of paradise disturb him. He relieves his fate 
by a petty wrath at Adam, and derives consolation for his 
self-esteem from the superior dignity of his woe. Neither 
Mr. Bailey nor Miss Barrett have made any approach to 
Goethe in his conception of the great arch-fiend; Mn 
Bailey, from a false view of evil, Miss Barrett from a lack 
of poetic power. Mephistophiles, as a creation, may rank 
with Satan. But he is a devil of a different class, less 
imposing to the imagination, but more dreadful to the 
thought. The essence of his being is depravity. He is 
the true Ahriman ; evil raised to its highest power, self 
conscious and self satisfied* He has every feature of the 
true devil of the nineteenth century. His soul is intellect, 
divested of all feeling and all imagination. The presence 
of God cannot warm him into pathos. Love is blighted 
in his presence, and innocence cannot pray. His piercing 
glance cuts through all the shells of appearance, and reaches 
and reveals in every thing a core of rottenness. Satan's 
temperament is a mixture of the sanguine and the bilious ; 
Mephistophiles is wholly nervous. He does not waste his 
time in a fruitless contest with Omnipotence, to gratify 
offended pride. He is a greater master of his art. The 
force of the Titan is not his strength ; his business is where 
weakness affords an entrance, and where craft may insure 
success. He knows ^^ nothing in the world more insipid 
than a devil that despairs." We second the sentiment of 
Mephistophiles. We have a poetical, if not a religious, 
faith in Satan ; and when he is raised by a poetic charm, 
we prefer that he should not come in the form of an agree- 
able acquaintance, but with all the graces and horrors of 
the lord of hell. It is to be regretted, therefore, that a false 
metaphysical creed should have fettered Mr. Bailey's 
genius, and prevented him from giving us a picture of the 
great fiend that would have done credit to hiis poetic pow- 

33* 
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ers, and that might have been symbolically trae as a repre- 
sentation of the nature of evil. 

But it is time that we turn to a consideration of the 
poetry of Festus. This will be to us a more grateful task ; 
and, if a sense of duty has compelled us to speak with 
plainness of the theology of the book, we will endeavor 
with equal freedom to express our admiration of the genias 
it everywhere displays. We cannot call to mind a single 
poem of which the plan could, a priori^ give less flattering 
promise of success. The author's philosophical theory is 
wholly unfavorable to the development of force of charac- 
ter, for it cuts away from Lucifer, who must, of course, be 
the centre of dramatic interest, every element of dramatic 
strength. He rejects, too, all the horrors with which the 
popular faith of the time invested the missionaries of hell, 
and all the poetic wealth of the Rosicrucian machinery, of 
which Goethe so admirably availed himself in his grandly 
finished work. Mr. Bailey seizes the spiritual element 
alone. And yet, never have we read a poem or a drama 
which, by the pure vigor of imagination, so holds the mind 
enchained from the very first, by a continual and unbroken 
charm. His genius is superior to all the difficulties of his 
plan. Dramatic interest and artistic arrangement are for- 
gotten, while we are upborne upon this mighty, heaving sea 
of imagination. We do not stop to ask, in the elevation 
of our feelings and the intoxication of the senses, whether 
his splendid passages be metaphysically true or false ; 
whether they come from the mouth of Lucifer, or Clara, or 
Festus, or an angel ; and we care not, for the moment, 
if the scene be a midnight revel, or space, or heaven, or 
the "fire-crypts of the world." Whether this kind of 
poetry be the most enduring, we shall not, now, stop to 
inquire ; but the appearance of a work like Festus, at the 
present time, suggests an interesting question as to the laws 
of poetry, which we cannot refrain from alluding to in 
passing. 

It has been a favorite theory with some critics, that poetry 
necessarily declines with the progress of refinement. Poetry 
is founded on the imagination ; and they contend that the 
imagination produces its most powerful illusions, and holds 
its greatest sway, in an age of ignorance and darkness. 
They distinguish, however, between poetry as a mental act, 
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and poetry as a species of composition ; between the power 
and the expression ; and contend that the former may de^ 
dine while the latter is improving. This is accounted for 
by the influence of language. In a barbarous age, when 
the poetic faculty is in its prime, language, too loose and 
vague, may be inadequate as a medium of communication. 
Language and imagination continually react upon each 
other, and scientific cultivation always tends to the perfec- 
tion of the instrument of thought by making it more sharp, 
and simple, and defined. It is, therefore, at that precise 
period of progress, when language is refined enough to be 
definite, without having lost its flexibility, and, when 
imagination, though less brilliant, has not yielded to the 
dominion of science, that the great masterpieces of poetry 
are produced. It is a sublime and fleeting period in the 
history of human culture, enduring only while this delicate 
and trembling balance is sustained. Then comes the period 
of criticism, the period when language has become too ab- 
stract for the imagination ; the period of science, and reflec- 
tion, and philosophy. Then poetry inevitably declines ; 
and, if there come a moment of revival, it is but an Indian 
summer, that brings not the bloom and sap of life, — out of 
season, leafless, blossomless, and barren. Macaulay has 
developed, at some length, this theory of poetic progress 
and decline ; and, as might be expected from his master- 
hand, has wrought it out with all the precision of logic, 
and supported it by a plentiful store of illustration, and a 
rapid view of the history of the arts. We never read a 
finer specimen of polished and seemingly impartial criti- 
cism. Yet we are satisfied that the theory is founded on 
an error. We are not convinced that the imagination is 
absolutely more developed in an age of barbarism. It may 
be, and probably is, relatively stronger, on account of the 
weakness of the reasoning powers. Besides, poetry we 
believe to be an essential element in human nature, and 
we should be careful how we admit that any essential ele- 
ment is degraded by civilization. The poetic feeling of 
an ignorant age is not purer because it produces the most 
palpable outward eflects, any more than its faith is purer 
because it is manifested in bloody rites and savage forms. 
The simple fact is this, that both poetry and faith reflect 
the general cultivation and attainment. Undoubtedly, 
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there is a peculiarity which marks all early poetry. ^ It 
has the unstadied movement and anconscioos charm of 
childhood. It fills the mind with a sense of the ffolden 
light and dewy freshness of morning." It does not loUow^ 
however, that this pecoliarity is the essence and idea of 
poetry. The poetry and faith of childhood are beaatifol^ 
bat they are superficial, nevertheless, and founded on appear- 
ance. This theory, too, seemingly resting on a broad 
induction from facts in poetic history, is vitiated by wrongly 
estimating the most important fact : the nature of poetiy 
itself. Poetry rests on beauty, as philosophy is founded on 
truth, or as religion rests on love. ** It lifts the veil from 
the hidden beauty of the world." Surely, the perception 
of beauty is not cultivated by ignorance, nor refined by 
barbarism. Less enlightened times are generally captiva- 
ted by one element merely, and that, the most superficial 
and the lowest element : the poetry of the senses ; a gaudy 
splendor, an exaggerated sublimity. The theory we are 
considering shomd, logically, accept this element as the 
highest form of beauty. True beauty, however, is myriad* 
sided, and cultivation tends to reconcile its different ele- 
ments, to reveal its orbed perfection, that it may chasteui 
and elevate, and satisfy every faculty of the soul. Who 
will say that Christianity has not revealed a higher idea of 
beauty than is enveloped in any previous religion, and, 
that its influence on civilization does not continually tend 
to unfold it in a purer form? Yet Mr. Macaulay must 
prefer Judaism, for its elements of force and physical 
grandeur. Who believes that science, to a spiritual mind, 
has not invested nature with a more engaging loveliness 
and a purer charm ? But Mr. Macaulay, to be consistent, 
should mourn for Jupiter departed, and the nedads charmed 
away, and the disbanded beauty of the rainbow, and the 
lost eloquence of thunder. The direction of human cul- 
ture is always towards spiritualism ; and this tendency, if 
it soften the wilder features of imagination, refines the 
poetic power by opening to it, more and more, the infinite 
depths of beauty that are closed to the grosser eye of sense. 
The perception of the delicate relations that connect the 
outer and the inner world, the refined sensibility to which 
nature presents itself as a symbol of the mind, the mastery 
of those nice associations that refer all things to a higher 
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law of beauty, and make every feature of the material 
universe suggestive of qualities which they do not exbanst, 
— all these are purified and deepened by the progress of sci- 
ence, refinement, and religion. And this brings us to the 
question as to the influence of language. We cannot 
admit that language, as it improves, becomes unfitted for 
the purposes of poetry. If it be true that beauty, in pro- 
portion as it is truly appreciated, is seen to be more subtile 
and spiritual, the scientific cultivation of language, by giv- 
ing it more keenness and a finer polish, improves it rather 
as an instrument for the poet's use. A more delicate me- 
dium of expression is absolutely necessary to seize and 
convey the fleeting shades of beauty that flit across the 
poet's sotil. The same law, therefore, by which, at any 
stage of cultivation, language becomes more capable of 
poetic expression, will hold good for every degree of pre- 
cision to which refinement may extend. The genius of a 
great poet does not depend, for its manifestation, on the 
accident of language. No doubt, in the twilight of civili- 
zation, language is indefinite and vague ; unfit for the high- 
est purposes of poetry. It is so, because it reflects the 
general cultivation of the time. But the imagination also 
is developed under the conditions of this culture, and could 
not use a finer instrument until itself had become more 
spiritual and pure. The theory we are considering, will 
not hold good for any period of cultivation. The difl^- 
ei)ce between ^schylus, who frightened people into fits, 
and Sophocles, whose tragedies have a sharper outline and 
finer finish, cannot be accounted for by an essential change 
in the Attic dialect. Unfortunately, these two great poets 
were contemporaries and rivals. The characteristics of their 
genius were different, and they represented with brilliant 
success opposite, but equally important, phases of poetic 
beauty. Two other instances occur to us, which cannot, 
by any possibility, consist with this principle of the despot- 
ism of words. Plato, certainly, was thorough master of a 
language polished to the utmost degree of precision ; he 
possessed an acuteness of intellect equal to any shade of 
discrimination and all the intricacies of dialectics, and yet, 
no man will affirm that it was in spite of the perjfection of 
the instruments of thought, that he threw around the dry- 
ness of metaphysics that witching grace, and sketched with 
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sach delicacy of touch the iBnest elements of beauty, thm 
sjeearing to himself a rank, secondcu-y as a poet, only 
because he is unrivalled as a philosopher. We draw the 
other instance from our own country and our very midst. 
No one acquainted with the writings of Mr. Emerson, can 
have failed to remark his marvellous skill in language, and 
the philological exactness of his style. His words are 
polished steel, and the sharpness of his periods pierces to 
the core of obscurity. But we can produce, from his 
orations, passages that, for the highest qualities of poetic 
beauty, cannot be exceeded in any literature. It is no 
objection to the force of these illustrations that they are 
drawn from writers of prose. Verse is the beautiful 
vesture, not the soul, of poetry ; and leaving out of view 
the capacity of both for the " toil divine," the force of the 
theory we are criticising, must lie against the possibility, 
not the form, of poetic excellence. But we are convinced 
that the theory itself was suggested by a laudable desire 
to explain the mystery attending the appearance of the 
great masters of poetry. This, however, it does not and 
cannot do. It cannot be entirely accounted for, by aH 
the circumstances of their time. Many of the elements of 
their success, may, undoubtedly, be detected in the state of 
cultivation, in the condition of language, and in the relations 
which connect them with the theatre in which they act ; 
but their genius is a mystery to themselves. They flow 
from the hidden heart of nature. We believe that they 
are providential. We know no reason why literature, 
which exercises such a powerful sway over the happiness 
and destiny of men, should not be an agent of God's 
providence, and enjoy his protecting care. And we cannot 
doubt that there is a secret, only to be dispelled by a 
religious view of history, in the appearance of every genius 
who comes to refresh the heart of the world and quicken 
its pulses with a freer flow of life. Thus, in Shakspeare, 
the many rays of beauty were collected, and thrown in a 
burning stream of light upon the English mind. There 
Was, in him, the unconsciousness of necessity, and a 
charming ignorance of the greatness of his mission. Ifis 
is not the cold eflulgence of reflected light ; he reposes 
motionless on the axis of his being, upheld by the hand of 
Qod, and dispensing his liberal heat from its exhaustlees 
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stores. After these periods of spontaneous development, 
comes criticism, which dissects the complex mysterj, and 
divulges to the world the secret of its composition. Then 
begins a different tendency, equally important and equally 
vaUd; the tendency to poetry of artistic excellence and 
beauty of form. Cultivation, and the consequent refinement 
of language, assist this tendency. Former poetry, th^ 
poetry of inspired genius, sprang from the spontaneousness 
of necessity and ignorance ; the problem now is, to rise to 
the spontaneousness of art. The ruling qualities in the 
productions of genius are vigor and strength ; the new 
tendency requires also sweetness and grace and polish. 
We might, if time and room permitted, examine the in* 
stances of this artistic tendency in the poetry of Goetbe 
and Schiller. Goethe, to us, is the purest specimen of the 
unconsciousness of art. 

But we must hasten on. The latter schools of English 
poetry have travelled in this direction. One same striving 
for the simplicity of art and beauty of form, may be 
discovered in poets of, otherwise, very different schools. 
It is seen in Scott and Coleridge and Wordsworth and 
Shelley; it is less marked in Byron, who wrote m<»Fe 
from passion, and was confessedly false to his poetic creed. 
They have endeavored, unconsciously, in a great measure, 
to infuse and work up into poetry, through the medium of 
art, neglected elements that are essential to perfection. 
The highest ideal of poetry is the colorlessness of light, a 
pure transparent medium of beauty ; but, there are fern 
minds, whose diamond texture can throw back the complex 
simplicity of its beam. And modern poets, though they 
have not sacrificed imagination to the other qualities m 
their style, may, perhaps, have refined too much its vigor 
and dissipated its strength. If, so, we may safely say, that 
in Mr. Bailey, the imagination has reasserted its power 
and re-claimed its rights. He is a knotty problem lor the 
believers in the theory of poetic progress and decline* 
Many of his prominent characteristics are those of Ibe 
greater bards ; the same spontaneous flow, the same lofty, 
inspired strength. There are scarcely any relations con- 
necting him with the latter schools of poetry. He has 
overeaped the forming influences of cultivation. He 
comes whole from the depths of nature. An absence of 
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nearly all the elements that distingaish modern poetry, is 
observable in his work. He is no artist. Feeling gushes 
forth to a natural expression with resistless force. So that 
words be adequate to his strength of passion, beauty of 
form is disregarded and unsought. He is the great apostle 
of the imagination. His brain throbs with it, and his 
pulses beat. By it, 

" The viewless arrows of his thoughts are headed 
And winged with flame." 

Nature is clothed with higher forms of beauty, and lan- 
guage heated and tempered pliant to his will. We have, 
before, spoken of the lack of dramatic qualities and interest 
in Festus. The poem is rather lyric and didactic There 
is no working up of character, no subordination of the 
scene to the exhibition of the person, no nice discrimination 
and delicate finish of the finer traits that make up an in- 
dividual being, and distinguish a concrete reality trom an 
ideal quality. Mr. Bailey's characters are merely names, 
mouthpieces for the convenient utterance of his changing 
feelings. His dialogue, so far from being dramatic, is 
hardly conversational. There is seldom any clash of 
thought, any chafing of different mental peculiarities to 
provoke an intellectual flame, which is the true idea of 
conversation. It is the poet, always, who speaks in didactic 
eloquence or lyric passion, baring his secret thought and 
the yearnings and tortures of his soul. Artistic merit and 
formal beauty, the coordination and symmetry of parts, 
that imply a definite conception of plan towards which the 
poet labors, and to which be bends all the powers of his 
mind, must not be sought in Festus. We are sorry these 
are absent, but the reason, we think, is clear. It is found 
in the character and strength of the author's imagination. 
Imagination is the creative faculty of the mind. It fuses 
the elements of our actual experience, recasts them in 
purer shapes, and clothes them in ideal forms. But the 
manner in which it displays itself, depends upon the other 
mental faculties with which it is associated. To create an 
ideal character by a new combination of qualities which 
we have never seen actually conjoined, to unfold it with 
complete consistency and show its workings in all cir- 
cumstances and under all conditions, is one of the most 
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difficalt tasks imposed on haman genius. And it is 
difficult, not BO much from the power of imagination that 
it requires, as from the cultivation of the intellectual and 
reasoning faculties that is necessary to direct the imagina* 
tion, control its fire, and sustain it in a proper equilibrium. 
From this union and this balance, sprcmg Macbeth and 
Hamlet and Lear and Falstaff ; from it, also, the horrors of 
Pandemonium, Prosperous enchanted isle, and the witch 
night-scene of Faust. Mr. Bailey's mind is not thus 
happily organized. His imagination is developed some- 
what at the expense of his reason. He has all the 
enthusiasm and vigor, but not enough practical ability, for 
a poet of enduring fame. His wealth is scattered with 
" royal lavishment ; " would that he had been, not less 
bounteous, but more prudent in its display. A diamond 
upon the finger, a jewel upon the breast, exhibit a brighter 
lustre and show to more advantage, than twenty scattered 
at random upon the floor. We do not mean that the 
poetry of Festus is deficient in thought. We hope to 
convince our readers, shortly, that its ideas, as well as 
imagery, can stir the blood and elevate the mind. But, 
had half the poetic power carelessly lavished on every 
page, been concentrated and worked into the characters 
and the plan of the piece, it would rank higher for artistic 
skill without having its claims as a work of genius weak- 
ened or impaired. 

Bat it is time that we relieve the tediousness of criticism 
by some passages from the work itself. Let us remark, 
however, in passing, that we see no justice in the charge 
of irreverence, which we have heard intimated against Mi. 
Bailey, because he sometimes uses the name of Ood '^ ia 
all its awful brevity." The instances which probably gave 
rise to the remark, occur in the opening chant of the 
cherubim in heaven, and we regret that our limits will not 
allow us to publish it entire. We agree, however, with 
the author in his defence, that, 

" The inan who aeea 
Irreverence in that name, must have been used 
To take that name in vain ; and the aame man 
Would see obscenity in pure white statues." 

.«. t 
The opening scenes of Festus, bear, to us, a differen 

character from those of the middle and the dose. There 
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are, ia them, more calmness and self-possesrion, and, 
particularly in the tempting scene, more finish of dialogae 
and less interruption in the order of thought. We eannot 
better introduce to the reader the qualities of Mr. Bailey's 
style, than by transferring the address of Ludfer to the 
angel of earth, upon the destiny of our planet. 

^^Tis etrth •hall lead deatraction; slie shall ead. 
The ataiti shall wonder wky ahe cornea no laore 
On her accuBtoroed orbit, and the sbd 
M188 one of bis eleven of light ; the moon. 
An orphan orb, shall seek for earth for aye 
Through lime's antrodden depths, and find her not ; 
No more shall mom out of the hoW eaat. 
Stream o'er the amber air her level light ; 
Nor evening, with the spectral fingers, draw 
Her star-sprent curtain round the head of earth ; 
Her footsteps never thence again shall grace 
The blue soblime of heaven. Her grave ia dug. 
I see the stars, night-clad, all gathering 
In long and dark procession. Death's at work. 
And, one by one, shall all yon wandering worlds. 
Whether in orbed path they roll, or trailj 
hi an. inesHmabU Unglk of ligki^ 
Tkeir golden train i^trtSoei after (hem, 
Ceau, and the sun, centre and sire of light. 
The kej^stone of the world-built arch of heaven. 
Be led in burning solitude. The stars 
Which stand as thick as dew-drops on the fields 
Of heaven, and all they comprehend, shall pass. 
The spirits of all worlds shall all depart 
To their great destinies; and thou and I, 
Greater in grief than worlds, shall live as now." 

The beauty of this passage will not be lessened, for the 
readers of Milton and Collins, from the fact that two of 
the lines suggest two of the finest passages in Comus and 
in the Ode to Evening. Mr. Bailey's love of beauty is a 
continual, unsatisfied, ever-burning thirst. Like every true 
poet, he has an intimate sympathy with the outward 
universe in all its forms. He is the child of nature, and to 
her " he turns heart, arm, and brain." We subscribe to 
one element, at least, of his religious creed : 

*< Some souls lose all things but the love of beauty, 
And by that love they are redeemable f 
For in love and beauty they acknowledge good." 
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And again, who has not felt the trath of this inquiry, — 

" How can the beauty of material things 
So win the heart, and work upon the mind 
Unless like-natured with them ? .^re mat thinn 
And thoughts of the same blood ? They have Rke effect" 

There is deep meaning in the earnest question of these 
last two lines. Never, at least, have we so felt a con- 
viction of the highest truths that address themselves to the 
inmost soul, the existence of God, the beauty of Christian 
faith, the dignity of human nature, the truth and meaning 
of immortality, as wheti, by some inexplicable association 
they have been suggested by the quiet serenity of nature, 
the solemn stillness of the forest, the impressive silence of 
the mountain summit, the reflective beauty of the moon-lit 
lake. If there be mystery in this, there is equal mystery 
in that ordinance of nature, by which the poet's imagina- 
tion outruns the capacity of reason, and reaches, by a 
spontaneous bound, truths that defy the creeping pace of 
logic. Every great poet furnishes illustrations of this fact, 
and Festus is full of instances in point. How finely has 
Mr. Bailey expressed a subtile feeling, to which the 
experience of every sensitive mind responds, that 

'* There are points from which we can command our life ; 
When the soul sweeps the future like a glass ; 
And cominff things, full freighted with our fkte, 
Jut out, dark, on the offing of the miBd.** 

Again, how true is it, that 

*' Night brings out start as sorrow riiows us troths, 
Though many, yet they heip not; bright they light not 
They are too late to serve us ; and sad things 
Are, aye, too true. We never see the stars 
Till we can dee nought but them. So with trath.* 

But the finest instance in the whole poem of this grasp 
of truth by the imagination, occurs in one of the dialogues 
between Lucifer and Festus. 

Lucifer, 

Why love mankind ? 
The affections are thy system's weaknesses, 
The wasteflil outlets of self-maintenance. 

FutuB. 

The wild flower's tendril proof of feebleness. 
Proves strength ; and so we fling our feelings cat. 
The teadrili of the hMrti t6 Iwar Oi «^ 
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Never was stoicism more nobly stated ; never have ixre 
seen it refuted with such cutting keenness of logic dis- 
guised in the drapery of beauty. Intimately connected 
with this poetic temperament is a susceptibility to love. 
There is, we confess, a mystery to us in Festus' Budden 
changes of attachment. No reason is assigned for them, 
nor can we see that the poet intended to trace any clear 
connection between the character of those to whom he is 
successively attached, and any downward tendency of 
Festus' mind. But there is one picture of his earliest lovei 
which, for purity of feeling and beauty of description, we 
are tempted to transfer to our pages. 

" I loved her for that she was beautiful, 

And that to me she seemed to be all nature. 

And all varieties of things in odo ; 

Would set at night in clouds of tears, and rise 

AH light and laughter in the rooming ; yea 

And that she never schooled within her breast 

One thought or feeling, but gave holidaj 

To all ; and that she made all, even mine 

In the communion of love. 

• ••••• 

" She whom I once loved died ; 
The lightning loathes its cloud — the soul its clay ; 
Can I forget that hand I took in mine, 
Palo as pale violets ; that eye, where mind 
And matter met alike divine ? Ah, no ; 
May God that moment judge me when I do! 
Oh ! she was fair ; her nature once all spring, 
And deadly beauty like a maiden sword : 
Startlingly beautiful. I see her now ! 
Whatever thou art, thy soul is in my mind ; 
Thy shadow hourly lengthens o*er my brain, 
And peoples all its pictures with thyself." 

We have called attention to Mr. Bailey's sympathy with 
nature. It is different, however, from that of every other 
poet with whom we are acquainted. His appreciation of 
the beautiful is not the voluptuous sense of Keats, nor the 
unrealizing faculty of Shelley. He does not repose with 
quiet salisTaction on the bosom of nature like Wordsworth, 
neither does he possess the power to paint a scene with 
the ethereal finish, nor draw over the outward world a misty 
veil of beauty, that makes Tennyson unrivalled. His 
sympathies are with nature in her grander scenes and the 
moments of her sublimer strength ; and here, all other poets 
must yield the palm to him. Ha Ioycs 
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<< To walk earth's woods when the storm beods his bow, 
And volleys all his arrows off at once ; 

• • • • • ^Q g^^]^ ^fjg cloud-clad hills, 

While thunders mannar in his very ear; 

To leap the lair of the live cataract, 

And pray its foaming pardon for the insolt.* 

But, especially is his genius fired by the glories of the 
heavens. Earth is too meagre for the breadth of his 
imagination. His noblest imagery is drawn from the 
upper world. Poets, like Wordsworth and Tennyson, 
shine, in different degrees of splendor, amid the poetic 
firmament, with the fixed and steady glory of the stars. 
Mr. Bailey's mind is not thus constituted. He goes from 
the hand of nature, impressed with more centrifugal than 
centripetal force, and flies on his eccentric path, now 
catching the very blaze of the great '^ sire of light,'' and, 
ere long, plunging beyond the round of ^ six moon'd 
Uranus," and searching the darkness of the confines of 
creation. We can hardly imagine any thing more brilliant 
than the following s^ostrophe to the heavens : 

^ O Heaven, I love thee ever ! Sole and whole, 
Living; and comprehensive of all life; 
Thee, agy world, thee, aniversal Heaven, 
And heavenly aniverse ! thee, sacred seat 
Of intellective time, the throned stars 
And old oracular night; hy night or day 
To me thou canst not but be beautiful. 
Boundless, all central, universal sphere. 
Whether the sun ill light thee, or the moon, 
Embayed in clouds, mid starry islands round. 
With mighty beauty inundate the air; 
Or when one star,^ like a gnai drop o/ligkt^ 
IVom her fvM flowing um hangs trtmuUtu -~ 
Yea, like a tear from her ihe eye of night 
Let fall o^er nature*8 volume as she reads — 
Or when in radiant thousands each star reigns 
In impariicipable joyalty, 

more and more 
I love thee, thinking on the splendid eahn 
Which hounds the deadly fever of these daysJ* 

For freshness of language, and sustained vigor of 
imagination, and the noble tribute it offers to the immortal- 
ity of genius, we look upon the following passage as eqttsl . 
to any thing in English poetry : 

34» 
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^ Yea ; there irae a time 
When tomes of ancient song held eye and heart — 
Were the sole lore I recked of; the great bards 
Of Greece, of Rome, and mine own master land, 
And they who in the holy book are deathless — 
Men who have valgarized sublimity, 
And boaght up truth for the nations; parted it 
As soldiers lotted once the garb of God, — 
Men who have forged gods — uttered — made them pass ; 
In whose words, to be read with many a heaving 
Of the heart, is a power, like wind in rain«" 

" Whose thoughts, like bars of sunshine in shut rooms, 
Mid gloom, all glory, win the world to light — 
Who make their very follies like their souls : 
And, like the younff moon with a ragged edge. 
Still in their imperfection, beiutifnl. 

• ••••• 

** Men whose great thoughts possess us like a pasBion 
Through every limb and the whole heart ; whose worde 
Haunt us as eaeles haunt the mountain air ; 
Thoughts which command all coming times and minds 
As from a tower, a warden — fix themselves 
Deep in the heart as meteor stones in earth, 
Dropped from some higher sphere." 

• ••••• 

** Men who walk up to fame as to a friend 
Of their own house, which from the wrongful heir 
They have wrested, from the world's hard hand and gripe — 
Men who, like death, all bone, but all unarmed. 
Have ta'en the giant world by the throat and thrown him ; 
And made him swear to maintain their name and fame 
At peril of his life — who shed great thoughts 
As easily as an oak looseneth its golden leaves. 
In a kindly largess to the soil it grew on — 
Whose names are ever on the world's broad tongne 
Like sound upon the falling of a force — 
Who play upon the heart as on a harp, 
And make our eyes bright as we speak of them — 
Whoat hearts haet a look aotUhwartUf and are open 
To the whole noon of nature — these I have waked 
And wept o'er, night by night; oft pondering thus: 
Homer is gone ; and where is Jove ? and where 
The rival cities seven ? His song outlives 
Time, tower, and god — all that then was save heaven." 

A beautiful specimen of thought, pointed and chastened 
by imagination, comes from the lips of an angel in a 
dialogue with Festus. Its philosophy is worthy of the in- 
tellect of a purified spirit. 
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'* Pain overg^ gives peace, aa death doea heaven. 
All things that apeak of heaven apeak of peace. 
Peaet h^h more miglU than u?ar. High hrawt are calm. 
Great thoughts are atill aa atara; anatrutha, like anna, 
Stir not ; though many ayatema tend round them. 
MiruTs iUp it HiU as dtMa ; and all great things, 
Which cannot be controlled, whoae end ia good." 

We are glad that Mr. Bailey has clothed his angels 
with higher qualities than wings and simple innocence. 
The society of one whom he has described suggests to us a 
noble idea of the intellectual pleasures of the luture world. 

^ Hia thoughts all great and solemn and aerene, 
Like the immenaest features of an orb, 
Whose eyes are blue seas, and whoae clear, broad brow 
Some cultured continent, came ever round, 
From truth to truth, day bringing aa they came. 
He was to me an all-explaining apirit, 
Teaching divine things by analogy 
Wiih mortal and mtSriai:' 

• •«••• 

** However bright or beautiful itself, 
The theme he touched, he made it more so by 
His own light, like a fire-fly on a flower." 

We have marked an exquisite passage, illustrating our 
poet's symbolical method of interpreting nature, which it 
would be selfish to withhold. 

" O Earth ! why, why art thoa 
Thus fflorious, and 't were not to aate the soul. 
And chide us for the senseless dream of heaven? 
The atill strong stream sweeps onward to its end, 
Like one of the great pwrpooes of God ; 
Or like, may be, a soul like mine to Him. 
Along yon deep blue vein upon thy bosom. 
Earth ! I could float for ever. See it there -^ 
Winding amon{|^ its green and smiling isles, 
Like charify amidet Ater diildren dear ; 
Or peace, rejoicing in her olive wreaths. 
Ana gladdening as she glides along the lands." 

A strong imagination is never conservative. Nothing 
actual or present satisfies it The same force which makes 
it seek an ideal beauty, compels it to anticipate the course 
of time and to support the cause of the ^^ world's better 
future." Mr. Bailey is another exam pie of a truth supported, 
at least, by the history of Dante and Milton and Shelley. 
Hear bis lesson to monaiobs : 
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" Let them remember they are eet on thronee, 
As repreeentativee, not sobstitntee, 
Of natione, to implead with God and roan. 
Let tyrants who hate troth, or fear the free, 
Know that to role in ela?ery and error, 
For the mere ends of personal pomp and power, 
Is such a sin as doth deserre a holl 
To itself sole. Let both remember, Lord ! 
They are but things like-natured with all nationi; 
That mountains issue oot of plains, and not 
Plains out of mountains, and so likewise kings 
Are of the people, not the people of kings.** 

We hardly imagine that Mr. Bailey will ever arrive to 
the dignity of poet laureate; at least, not till age has 
tempered his radicalism, and thrown around the church 
establishment a greater charm. He dares to pray 

<* That orders be distinguished, not by wealth, 
But piety and power of teaching souls. 
Elqualize labor, Lord ! and recompense. 
Let not a hundred humble pastors starve. 
In this, or any land of Christendom, 
While one or two impalaced, mitred, throned 
And banqueted, hurUiqutt if not HaiphidKm 
The holy penury of the Son of Ood ; 
The fastings, tne footwanderings, and the pretchiogs 
Of Christ and his first followers." 

One of the great excellences of the poetry of Festus, is, 
the multitude of finely-wrought figures drawn from the 
outward world to express and illustrate moral and spiritual 
truths. It is quite remarkable, that the imagination of a 
young writer should keep itself so entirely free from mixed 
metaphors and half-formed analogies, that, too often, spring 
up like noxious weeds, from an excessive richness of the 
soil. The following, taken at random, are fair examples 
of a crowd which we might select. 

^ Hast ever seen 
A drowning dragon-fly floating down a brook 
ToDping the sunny ripples as they rise, 
Till in some ambushed eddy it is sucked down 
Bv something underneath ? Thus with the rich, 
Tneir gilding makes their death conspicuous." 

"The world hath much that's great, and but one eea. 
Which is her spirit ; and to her it stands 
As the mad monarch passion of the heart — 
Fathomless, overwhelming, which reeeives 
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The rivers of all feeling; in whose depths 
Lie wrecked the riches of all nature." 

** A few fair deeds 
Bedeck my life, like gilded cherubs on 
A tomb, beneath which lie dust, decay, and darkness." 

A volume of the beanties of Shakspeare having been 
shown to Charles Lamb, he asked, '^ Where are the other 
eleven ? " Any one attempting to collect the beauties of 
Festus would be puzzled to settle the conflicting claims of 
almost every page to a place in the selection. We shall 
only rob the work of one more gem with which to adorn 
our pages. It is a diamond of the purest water. 

'* Oh ! love is like the rose, 
And a month it may not see, 
Eire it withers where it grows — 
Rosalie! 

^ I loved thee from afar ; 
Oh ! my heart was lift to thee, 
Like a gliss up to a star — 
Rosalie ! 

"Thine eye was glassed in mine, 
As the moon is in the sea, 
And its shine was on the brine — 
Rosalie! 

" The.rose hath lost its red. 
And the star is in the sea. 
And the briny tear is shed — 
Rosalie ! " 

We have thus attempted to give an impartial sketch of 
this great poem ; to exhibit candidly its merits and defects. 
We have endeavored to prove that both have a common 
cause : the vigor and richness and strength of the author's 
imagination. It is these that make him inferior to Words- 
worth and Keats and Tennyson, in continuity of plan, in 
softness of coloring, and in finish of execution ; it is these 
that make him superior to all, in grandeur of thought, in 
boldness of imagery, and in vigorous, impassioned style. 
For pure power of imagination, Festus should be classed 
with the Iliad and Macbeth and Paradise Lost Mr. 
Bailey's book is full of promise for the prospects of poetry. 
It is a noble refutation of the theory that the tendencies of 
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culture are unfavorable to its growth. But, especially does 
it prove, that the experience and discipline of the human 
soul offer, of themselves, an inexhaustible mine of materials 
for the purposes of the imagination. Every thing, in the 
history of poetry, points to the coming of a greater master 
who shall combine all the excellences of every class, of the 
classic, romantic, and sentimental schools, and enlarfi;e« 
still more, the sphere of poetry, by unfolding more cleany, 
in every thing, the great elements on which it rests. 
Science and philosophy are preparing his path by piercing 
below the outward appearances of nature, the apparent 
confusion of history, and the seeming discord of the moral 
world, and showing, in the charming simplicity of the laws 
that govern the hidden life of the universe, and in the 
noble plan which all things are seen to strengthen, and to 
which all things tend, that the inspiration of the poet need 
not depend on ignorance, but that, everywhere, beauty is 
one with truth. And Christianity, as it throws more 
interest around human nature, and elevates and sanctifies 
every relation of life, offers to his use, in addition to the 
spheres of science and philosophy, the yet unsounded 
depths of the human heart. The great Christian poet has 
not yet come. Whatever might be Mr. Bailey's other 
qualifications, his view of human Ufe, his theory of evil, 
and of the connection between this world and the future, 
would not warrant any faith that he is called to this great 
office. But, if the promise of universal education, con- 
tained in Christianity, be not deceptive, such a poet will 
surely come. The greatness and genius of the poets who 
have gone before him, will not be the measure of his 
genius and his greatness. '* Works of the intellect afe 
great only by comparison with each other, but nothing is 
great — not mighty Homer and Milton — beside tbd 
infinite reason." So Shakspeare and Wordsworth and 
Goethe and Coleridge do not exhaust the sources of 
beauty that perpetually spring up and flow from naturci 
religion, and the soul. Poetry is not dead, nor dying ; it 
has scarce chanted its first song. When the inspired poet 
of Christianity shall come ; when the meaning of this ex- 
istence, the mystery of evil, the strife with temptation, the 
connection between the outward world and the human 
soul, shall be the themes of a great drama, worked up by 
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an imagination that will be gnided by reason and softened 
by Christian love, then the world will see that *' the richest 
romance — the noblest fiction that was ever woven — the 
heart and soul of beauty — lies inclosed in haman life." 

T. s. K. 



Art. XXXI. 

The Fleshy Body^ SfC.^ as ihe Cause of Sin. 

In the New Testament, we find the terma flesh, flesh and 
blood, body, &a, used ia various senses. Besides the 
proper meaning, which it is unnecessary to illustrate, they 
have several of a metaphorical kind, some of which are 
nearly related to the literal idea, and some but remotely 
connected with it. ^' Flesh and blood," sometimes denotes 
men living in this world. Thus, when Peter confessed 
that Jesus was ^' the Christ, the Son of the living God/' 
our Saviour replied, '< Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona, 
for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my 
Father which is in heaven ; " that is, Peter had not received 
this truth from men, but from God. St. Paul says, when 
alluding to his own conversion, '^ Immediately I conferred 
not with flesh and blood, neither went I up to Jerusalem, 
to them which were apostles before me ; " meaning that 
he sought counsel of no man. '* We wrestle not," says he 
again, ^' with flesh and blood, but with principalities and 
powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this world : " 
we contend not bodily against the physical strength of 
men, as do the wrestlers in the Grecian games, but against 
evil authorities and influences. In a similar sense, the 
single term flesh is sometimes used, as a generalization, 
for living men. Said Christ, with reference to the destruc- 
tion of the Jewish state, ^' except those days be shortened, 
there shall no flesh be saved;" that is, no people will 
otherwise survive. '^ All flesh shall see the salvation of 
God ; " all the world shall behold it. '^ By the deeds of 
the law," says St. Paul, '^ shall no flesh be justified," or no 
living person. Of husband and wife, it is frequently said, 
**they twain shall be one flesh," or one person in the 
relations of the present life. 
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But we find, in Ihe New Testament, another metaphor- 
ical usage of these and similar terms, which is of a more 
remarkable character, since it involves a moral element 
The flesh, the body, or its members, often denote sinful 
affections, or rather the immediate impulses that lead to 
sin. Every careful reader of the New Testament must 
have observed how frequent and favorite a representation 
it is, that the flesh, the body, its members, &c., are of sinful 
influence, and that whatsoever is done by these is morally 
corrupt. St. Paul says, " I know that in me, that is in nly 
flesh, is no good thing." And again : " The flesh lusteth 
against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh ; and these 
are contrary the one to the other." All sin is thus attributed 
to the flesh ; and this, not only when it is of such a kind 
that we can trace some natural connection between it and 
the body, as in the case of lewdness and other corporeial 
excesses, but also when the sin is such as appears to 
belong solely to the mind, as envy, pride, impiety, false 
religion, superstition, &c. It is said, "the works of the 
flesh are manifest, which are these : adultery, fornication, 
unclean ness, lasciviousness, idolatry^ witchcraft^ hatred^ 
variance, emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, envj^ 
ings, murders, drunkenness, revellings, and such like.'' 
On the other hand, the mind or spirit of man, contrasted 
with the flesh or body, is sometimes represented as pure, 
and as according thoroughly with the law of God, at the 
same time that the latter is striving to maintain the dominion 
of sin. Says the apostle, " I delight in the law of GoA 
after the inward man, [that is, the mind ; ] but I see another 
law in my members warring against the law of my mind, 

and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin So 

then, with the mind I myself serve the law of God ; but 
with the flesh, the law of sin." Nor is this manner of 
representation confined to a few insulated texts, as if it 
were accidental ; it fills a large space in the New Testa- 
ment, occurs in a great variety of forms, and appears to be 
of familiar use, so that it must be underlaid by some 
general principle. 

We think, however, that the meaning has been frequently 
misunderstood, by taking the language in too literal a 
sense, and by overlooking other considerations that mani- 
festly belong to the subject. We think, too, that the 
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mistake has led to some wrong conclusions, which affect 
our view of the nature of sin and righteousness, and that 
obscure the relations we hold as moral agents. We 
therefore venture on the subject, with the hope of contribu- 
ting somewhat towards clearing it up, though we do not 
expect to bring out, into perfect light, every thing that 
belongs to it. Even should we mistake on some points, 
the error may serve to set others on exploring the field, and 
lead ihem to complete what we here begin. 

The first thing to be observed, is, that the representation 
spoken of, as occupying so large a space in the New Tes- 
tament, is, nevertheless, peculiar to St. Paul's writings. 
Nowhere else do we meet with any clear and unquestion- 
able instance of it, under whatever form, though there are 
a few expressions in the other writers, that might, perhaps, 
be referred, if necessary, to the same general signification. 
Thus, St. John says, when speaking of those who first 
believed in Christ, that " they were born not of blood, nor 
of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of 
God ; " where, however, the meaning probably is, that 
their new birth was not by physical agency, by '* the will 
of the flesh," like the first, nor indeed by those influences 
that prevailed among men, but by the spirit of God. 
Christ also says to Nicodemus, who had just afiected to 
take the new birth literally, as but a repetition of the 
natural birth, — **that which is born of the flesh is flesh, 
and that which is born of the spirit is spirit." fiut here it 
is doubtful whether he means more than that such a new 
birth, as Nicodemus had just suggested, would be only a 
corporeal one, like the first, and that the spurit of God 
alone could transform us into spiritual men. In his 
agony at Gethsemane, he told his drowsy disciples to 
watch and pray, lest they should fall into temptation ; *' the 
spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak ; " evidendy 
alluding to that corporeal sensitiveness which would give 
rise to animal fear, or fear of corporeal suffering. On 
another occasion, he told the Jews, " Ye judge according 
to the flesh ; " that is, according to outward appearances ; 
on which ground they denied that he was " the light of the 
world," as the context intimates. Were Christ accustomed, 
like St. Paul, to use the term flesh to designate the impolses 

35 
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to sin, we might suppose that he did so in this text, and 
that the meaning was, '* Ye judge according to your sinful 
propensities;" but the passage quite as naturally admits 
the sense we have given it, and we do not find the other 
usage in our Saviour's phraseology. St. Peter seems to 
have come nearer than the rest of the inspired writersy to 
St. Paul's idea of the flesh. ^' I beseech you," says he, 
^*as strangers and pilgrims, abstain from fleshly lusts, 
which war against the soul." It is not improbable, how- 
ever, that, by fleshly lusts, he meant only those which 
obviously proceed from bodily appetites, such as vre 
commonly call lusts, and not sin in general. But in another 
place, he says, ^' forasmuch as Christ hath suffered for us in 
the flesh, arm yourselves likewise with the same mind ; 
for he that hath suffered in the flesh bath ceased from 
sin," — where, it would seem, he means, hath ceased from 
sin in general ; thus connecting all kinds of sin with the 
flesh, in such a way that crucifying this would prevent 
them. Except St. Paul's writings, this is the only passage 
in which such a connection appears to be recognized 
between the body and sin in general^ as distinguished from 
those particular vices which spring directly from the cor- 
poreal appetites. And even here, it is questionable whether 
St. Peter did not refer specially to the latter, instead of 
having all the varieties of sin distinctly in his view: ^*he 
that hath suffiered in the flesh hath ceased from sin, that he 
should no longer live the rest of his time in the flesh to the 
lusts of men, but to the will of God. For the time past 
of our lives may suffice us to have wrought the will of the 
Gentiles, when we walked in la^dviousness, lust, excess 
of wine, revellingSj banquetings, and abominable idolatriesi^ 
in which the most shameful indulgences were practised. 
It is evidently to these that he refers, in other expressions 
of the kind, as in the following : " The Lord knoweth 

bow to reserve the unjust unto the day of judgment 

to be punished ; but chiefly them that walk after the flesh 
in the lust of concupiscence, and despise government;" 
where those who walk after the flesh, are one particular 
class of offenders. ^' For when thev speak great swelling 
words of vanity, they allure through the lusts of the flesh, 
through much wanionness^^ or lasciviousness. So, too, 
Jude says, '* Likewise, also, these dreamers defile the flesh, 
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I practise obscenity,] despise dominion," &c. He exhorts 
is brethren to save some of these with fear, " pulling them 
out of the fire, hating even the garment spotted by the 
flesh." In these latter examples, the reference plainly is to 
excessive indalgence of what are properly called bodily 
appetites. 

Such is the manner in which the terms in question are 
employed in all parts of the New Testament, except the 
writings of St Paul. But when we pass into these, we 
find the phraseology habitually used in a new sense. 
According to him, all sin is the work of the flesh, and in 
the flesh there is nothing good. To be carnal, or fleshly, 
is to be opposed to God. He contrasts the mind, or the 
inner man, with the body, or the flesh ; and speaks of the 
one as pure in all its exercises, and the other as always 
corrupt. All this representation, and all such phraseology, 
are confined to him. We may, therefore, suspect that they 
grew out of some peculiar formula of a philosophic kind, 
which he alone, among the writers of the New Testament, 
had, from his more extensive learning, been familiar with. 
And this conjecture will be strengthened, if we shall find 
that the distinction between him and them, is rather verbal 
or rhetorical, than real. It will indicate that he but borrowed 
the language of certain speculative hypotheses, to express 
a meaning that was common to all the apostles. 

In proceeding, now, to a closer observation of his real 
doctrine, we will begin by showing that, notwithstanding 
the seeming purport of his language in many places, he 
does not mean that sin is confined to the body exclusively. 
He regards the mind of man, and even the spirit of man, 
as the seat of moral corruption, equally with the body. 
Writing to the Ephesians, he reminds them that formerly 
they " walked according to the course of this world, 
according to the prince of the power of the air, the spirit 
that now worketh in the children of disobedience ; among 
whom we all had our conversation, in times past, in the 
lusts of the flesh, and of the mindy Again, he says to the 
Corinthians, '^ Let us cleanse ourselves from all nlthiness 
of the flesh and of the spiriL^* Here, the lusts of the mind 
and the filthiness of the spirit, are placed on the same 
ground with those of the flesh* Other instances from St 
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Paul's writings, are the following : " As they did not like 
to retain God in their knowledge, God gave them over to 
a reprobate mind," or an impure, adulterated mind. To 
the Ephesians he says, " Walk not as other Gentiles walk, 
in the vanity of their mind." To the Colossians he speaks 
of one who is " vainly puffed up by his fleshly mind." 
He warns Timothy, repeatedly, of " men of corrupt minds," 
and mentions " seducing spirits." To Titus he says, " Unto 
them that are defiled and unbelieving, is nothing pure ; bat 
even their mind and conscience is defiled." He frequently 
exhorts us to "be renewed in our minds," and "in the 
spirit of our minds ;" implying, of course, that our minds 
and the spirit of them were wrong. 

From all this, we see how gross a mistake it would be 
to suppose that St. Paul confines sin to the body alone, or 
regards the mind, the spirit, of man as incorrupt. He 
means nothing of this kind, even when be says that he 
delights in the law of God after the inward man, while the 
law in his members wars against the law of his mind, 
bringing him into captivity to the law of sin. Indeed, the 
mere body, or flesh, strictly speaking, can never sin, though 
it may work temptations. When taken by itself, it is 
neither intelligent nor conscious, and is as incapable of 
moral transgression as any other unintelligent mass of 
matter. And even when united with mind, as it is ia 
every rational person, it is the mind which feels, knows, 
and acts through the body as its instrument. It is the 
mind which recognizes motives, controls impulses, or yields 
to them ; it is the mind which forms within itself the 
purpose, whether good or bad, and then executes it in 
overt acts, by means of the body. The mind is the real 
agent ; and it is the mind alone that is guilty and con- 
demned, in the case of sin. If it should be said that this 
contradicts St. Paul's assertion, tliat with the mind he 
served the law of God, but with the flesh the law of 
sin, — we will, for the argument's sake, grant, what is not 
strictly true, that there is a contradiction in words ; but is 
there any in the meaning ? Will any one contend, seriously^ 
that, in serving the law of sin, the mind takes no part, 
neither premeditates, nor desires, nor balances motives, nor 
comes to a determination, nor wills, nor puts forth the 
effort ; but that all this is done by about a hundred or two 
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pounds of mere bone, flesh and blood, without any coope- 
ration of the mental power? The utter absurdity of the 
supposition ought, of itself, to be a sufficient guard against 
such a misapprehension of the passages referred to. But 
if this be not enough to satisfy every one, the matter will 
be put at rest by appealing to St. Paul's habitual recog- 
nition of corrupt, defiled, lustful, reprobate, filthy, vain, 
unrenewed minds and spirit in man. The other writers 
of the New Testament agree with St. Paul on this point. 
St. James says, ^^ The spirit that dwelleth within us, lusteth 
to envy." How often do we read, in the gospels, of 
*^ unclean spirits ! " — an expression which, though borrowed 
from the popular notion of demons, could hardly have been 
retained by the evangelists, had they held the absolute and 
inevitable purity of all spirits. St. John says, <^ Believe 
not every spirit ; but try the spirits, whether they be of God." 

We have said that, properly speaking, the body never 
sins ; for, of itself, it is not intelligent to take cognizance 
of any moral law. For the same reason, neither can the 
blind appetites and propensities of the body sin. The 
farthest they can go in this direction, is, to operate on the 
mind as impulses or incitements to wrong. If the mind 
does not consent to an improper indulgence of them, there 
is no sin, how strongly soever they rage ; if it does consent, 
there is sin, how slightly soever they be felt. It is the 
determination of the mind that gives the act a moral 
character; and without such determination, there can be 
neither sin nor righteousness, let the body or the appetites 
do what they may. 

We have seen representations, especially in some phre- 
nological writers, that seemed at least to imply that sin is 
confined to the lower propensities, leaving our higher 
powers always pure and guiltless. They begin by per- 
sonifying, unconsciously perhaps, the several affections, 
faculties and operations of our nature, as they are said to 
be manifested by the respective organs ; and then they 
treat each of these as a separate agent, complete in itself, 
having a will, judgment, and responsibility of its own, -« as 
if every single man were but a community of individuals, 
some of which are scoundrels, and some angels; each, 
however, acting by itself, and answerable for itself. Thus, 
to use the phrenological nomenclature, our alimentivenees 
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sins, by passing over the proper limits of its office into 
intemperance ; our destructiveness, eombativeness, self- 
esteem, amativencss, &c., in a similar way, or by raisdirec* 
tion. But here let us ask, Is it alimentiveness, &c., that is 
guilty, in these cases? or is it the man himself as an 
intelligent being? is it the blind propensity, say of destruo* 
liveness, or of amativeness, that is conscience-smitten, 
struck with remorse, made wretched, and that sometimes 
repents? or is it the person, he who indulged these 
impulses unlawfully? Which of the two is it that commits 
the sin, and suffers the consequences? and then, on the 
other hand, is it the abstract tendencies to benevolence, 
reverence, conscientiousness, &c., that are self-approved and 
blessed ? or is it he who purposely exerts and directs them ? 
Which of the two is the conscious agent, who thus serves 
the law of God, and receives the reward ? In all these 
cases, it is not the impulses that are either good or bad, 
except as means. There must be an intelligent person to 
whom they belong, and whose mind, whose will, directs 
them, before they can have any moral character ; and he 
alone is either the agent, or the responsible subject. Witness 
the case of brutes, which have many of these impulses in 
full vigor. Nor must St. Paul be understood to contradict 
this conclusion, self-evident as it is. Even when he speaks 
of serving the law of God with his mind, and the law of 
sin with his flesh, he still recognizes the fact that it is he 
himself who is the agent in both cases : *' So then, with the 
mind, I myself serve the law of God ; but with the flesh, 
the law of sin." 

Another thing must be observed here. Whatever be the 
verbal form of the expression which St. Paul sometimes 
adopts, he does not mean that the body of flesh is necessa^ 
rily of corrupt influence, so that it cannot be made the 
medium of righteousness, or that there is any thing in it 
which may not be used for good. He means that all this 
depends immediatelv on the person himself, on bis will, on 
the determination of his mind ; and, accordingly, he brings 
exhortations to bear on these faculties. Says he, '' Let not sin, 
therefore, reign in your mortal bodies;" of course, his 
brethren might prevent this, by a right exercise of the mind. 
Again : '* If the spirit of him that raised up Jesus from the dead, 
dwell in you, he that raised up Christ from the dead shall also 
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quicken your mortal bodies, by hi^ spirit that dwelleth in 
you ; " that is, shall make your bodies the outward organs 
of the internal spiritual life ; for the context shows that he 
means their sanctification in the present mortal state. To 
the Romans he says, referring to their former condition 
while unconverted, " As ye have yielded your members 
servants to uncieanness and to iniquity, unto iniquity ; 
even so now yield your members servants to righteous- 
ness, unto holiness." Again : *' Neither yield ye your 
members as instruments of unrighteousness unto sin; 
but yield yourselves unto God, as those that are alive from 
the dead, and your members as instruments of righteous* 
ness unto God." Of course, he held that " the members," 
or the body, might be devoted to sin or to righteousness, 
just according to the mind of the man. '' I beseech you, 
therefore, brethren, that ye present your bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God." Other expressions 
of the same general import, are the following: " Now, the 
body is not for fornication, but for the Lord." (Here 
mark, that the latter is its legitimate, normal use ; the other 
is but a perversion.) " Your bodies," says he, " are the 
members of Christ." ** Your body is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost, which is in you." " Therefore, glorify God 
in your body and in your spirit, which are his." " I pray 
Grod, that your whole spirit, soul, and body be preserved 
blameless unto the coming of our Lord." He speaks of 
the unmarried woman, who " careth for the things of the 
Lord, that she may be holy both in body and in spirit." 
Referring to the incessant persecutions they endured, be 
says, '' We are always delivered unto death for Jesus's 
sake, that the life also of Jesus might be made manifest in 
our mortal flesh." Nothing can be plainer, than that the 
apostle recognized the flesh, the body, its members, &c., 
as the instruments of righteousness, if they were properly 
used ; and that he makes it depend on the person's will, or 
faculty of determining, whether they should be employed 
in this way, or in sin. In this one respect, the body was 
merely an unconscious instrument, subject to the use and 
direction of the mind. 

At this stage, it may be well to sum up what we have 
already ascertained of the apostle's real doctrine on the 
general subject: 1. That the mind, the spirit of roan, 
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becomes itself corrapt; and, if oommon sense may be 
trusted, that here only is the seat of sin, in any sense that 
includes moral guilt, self-condemnation, remorse, repent- 
ance, &c. 2. That though an impulse towarda sin is 
attributed to the body, yet the body may, nevertheless, be 
nsed to serve God, just as well as it may be used to trans- 
gress. And, 3. That whether it shall be made to act for 
evil, or for good, depends not on itself, but on the person, 
the moral agent, who determines the whole so far as respects 
the immediate cause. We think it udll be seen at once, 
that this, the real meaning of St. Paul, is the same with that 
of the other inspired writers, on the subject ; and that be 
differs from them only in the manner of expressing it, by 
a more frequent and extensive nse of the term flesh, as m 
metaphor. 

We mc(y now advance to another consideration. From 
the foregoing facts, it will be readily perceived, that when* 
ever St. Paul speaks of the flesh, the body, or its members, 
as the seat of sin, he does not use those terms in their sim* 
pie and proper sense, as denoting the physical constitutioo. 
He means something else ; say, the influence that is exerted 
on the mind by the bodily appetites and senses ; or, which 
amounts to the same thing, the propensity of the person to 
submit to their control over the mind. This may be 
clearly exemplified by his language in many passages. 
Speaking of a vicious person in the Corinthian church, be 
advises *^ to deliver such an one unto Satan, for thedestruc« 
tion of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day of 
the Lord Jesus;" where it would be absurd to suppose it 
his meaning, to destroy the flesh literally, that is, to put the 
oflender to death, or to maim him. It was, to correct the 
vicious habit and disposition he had formed, — to make 
him break his mental thraldom to sensual gratification. 
Again: alluding to the unconverted state in which his 
•brethren had formerly been, the apostle says, " When we 
were in the flesh, the motions [lUeralfy passions] of sins, 
which were by the law, did work in our members to bring 
forth fruit unto death;" where he implies that, though stiU 
living in the body, they were no longer in what he here 
calls the flesh, that is, in a moral state of subjection to the 
senses. '< So, then," he says, '' they that are in the flesh 
cannot please God ; but ye are not in the flesh, but in the 
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spirit, if so be that the spirit of God dwell in you,"— ^ 
asserting what was implied in the former quotation,, that 
while they were still in the flesh, literally speaking, they 
were not in the flesh as he uses the term. "And if Christ 
be in you, the body is dead because of sin ; " not, how* 
ever, the physical body, for that would retain all its proper- 
ties; but the affections prompted by it. " O wretched man 
that I am," exclaims he ; " who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death ? " not that his wish was to die, to be 
delivered from this physical body ; for this was to be 
employed in the service of God ; and, moreover, he imme- 
diately adds that the deliverance he sought was to be 
obtained "through the Lord Jesus Christ," or through 
faith in him. In all these cases, it is evident that, by the 
flesh, the body, its members, &c., he means the domination 
of the senses, in the mind, to the neglect of the spiritual 
development of our nature. 

And now, as to the nature of that connection, which is 
thus recognized, between sin and the body, (using this 
latter term, here, in its proper signification,) what is it 
when drawn out in detail, and stated in direct language? 
Evidently, nothing more than the following : — The senses, 
so far as respects their outward organization, belong to the 
body ; for without the body we should, of course, have no 
organs of seeing, hearine, tasting, &c,, nor any animal 
feeling, whether of animsu pleasure to entice us, or of ani- 
mal suffering to deter. These senses always lie in contact 
with the mind, with the will ; and they communicate to it 
impulses, which must be either controlled or yielded to, by 
some exertion of the mental power. If we mistake not, it 
is these impulsive influences which St. Paul, in the pas« 
sages referred to, calls the flesh, body, members, &c., 
because, in most cases at least, they proceed from the flesh. 
Up to this point, however, there is no sin in the case. But 
now, if the person voluntarily follows these impulses too 
far, or neglects to restrain them within their proper limits, 
then sin begins, and not till then, — begins and continues 
in his will, or governing faculty. To walk according to 
these impulses, is what St. Paul means by walking accord- 
ing to the flesh ; to live in them, is to live in the flesh, as 
he uses this term ; to have our minds subjected to them, is 
to be carnally or fleshly minded ; to overcome their pre- 
dmniqatiog influencei is to destroy the body, or to cradfy 
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the flesh; the affections and acta in which they resalt 
when not controlled, are the works of the flesh, in his 
language. 

If we look back, it will be seen that the several views, 
which we have found so clearly presented in his general 
doctrine on the subject, do not admit of any closer conneo- 
tion than this, between the physical and moral elements of 
the case. He holds that the mind becomes corrupt, and 
needs to be renewed ; that the body may be used in the 
service of God, or in sin, just accordingly as the mind is 
disposed ; and whenever he speaks of the nesh, the body, or 
its members, as the agent of sin, the terms are highly meta- 
phorical. The occasion of his using these terms in so 
remote a sense, was, probably, that they were suggested 
by some of the forms of Oriental Philosophy, which pre- 
vailed amon^ the learned, in his age and countrv* Accord- 
ing to this, all evil was con&ned to matter, and all human 
sin to the flesh, simply as matter, which was supposed to 
be intrinsically corrupt. Nothing good could come of it, 
be it used in what way soever ; and our duty, with respect 
to it, was, to macerate and mortify the body itself, instead 
of attempting the impracticable task of making it the 
instrument ot righteousness. The apostle, however, was 
very far from adopting that doctrine, as we have seen, 
though he borrowed some of its phraseology. This it was 
natural that he should do, accustomed as he must have 
been to hear its language employed on such subjects, in 
the circle in which he moved. 

A question may arise, whether, as matter of fact, every 
species of sin is necessarily connected with the physical 
body, either in this way, or in any other. Many kinds of 
sin are, indeed, obviously so connected, at least in the out- 
ward form in which they are manifested ; while they still 
have their ultimate ground in some infirmity of the moral 
nature. Such are intemperance and all excessive indul- 
gence of the corporeal appetites; and, it is worthy of 
remark, that these are represented as sins of the flesh, lusts 
of the flesh, &c., by other inspired writers, as well as by 
St. Paul, and indeed by mankind in all ages. Then, there 
are the sins of overweening devotion to worldly objects, as 
the means of gratifying our senses ; and these may be 
brought into a remoter connection of the same kind. But 
it would be diflScult, perhapsi to trace out any saob rela- 
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lion, in the case of certain other sins, that lie deep in the 
human mind. What part, for instance, does the body 
appear to have in prompting the feelings, say, of pride, 
envy, selfishness, irreverence, &c.? We will not deny that, 
in some way unknown, it may have an influence to excite 
them ; but, so far as we can see, they affect the individual 
only as a conscious, intelligent being, in his relations to 
other beings, no matter whether clothed in flesh, or not. 
It would seem that he must be capable of these feelings in 
any condition in which self-esteem and self-love may 
become excessive. It may be objected, that St. Paul 
expressly names envy and other feelings of the same class, 
among the works of the flesh. But considering in how 
remote a sense he unquestionably uses this term, here, we 
confess w^e have doubts whether he distinctly meant to 
assert that all those affections arose in the mind simply 
from its connection with the body. As the most obvious 
and striking sins were occasioned by that circumstance, is 
it unnatural to suppose that he might, in popular discourse, 
and for convenience' sake, rank all the rest together in the 
same category, according to the technical phraseology to 
which he had been accustomed ? We will not, however, 
insist on this. If a phrenologist should plead that all 
those feelings are manifested through certain bodily organs, 
it would be sufficient to remind him that so, too, are 
benevolence, conscientiousness, reverence, &;c., according 
to his science ; and that, if the former class are, therefore, 
sins of the flesh, the latter are virtues of the flesh. The 
question is not, whether all these affections have peculiar 
organs by which they are manifested ; nor, how they are 
manifested ; but, whence do they arise ? It should always 
be remembered, in inquiries of this kind, that phrenology, 
whether true or false, deals only with circumstantials. It 
is but skull-deep, and does not reach down into the inter- 
nal operations of mind. 

Having thus endeavored to bring together St. Paul's 
general doctrine on the subject, and to define, consistently 
with it, the connection he recognizes between sin and the 
body, we will conclude with some observations on a pas- 
sage, which, of all others in his writings, contains the most 
remarkaUe specimen of the phraseology under considera- 
tion. It will be oonvenient, howevei, to pottiMM wmomta 
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into a form different from that which we have hitherto 
employed ; and we therefore give them in a separate 
article, which follows. h. b.**- 



Art. XXXII. 
The Seventh Chapter of Romans ; with Notes. 

Prefatory Observations. Our chief aim, now, is con- 
fined to what the apostle here says of the flesh, &€., as 
the seat of sin. Other topics which occur, we shall pass 
over more slightly. 

The character of this chapter is in the highest degree 
rhetorical, as distinguished from scientific preciseness. 
The language throughout is figurative, without any aim 
even at consistency, so far as respects the form of expression. 
We shall find the figures frequently broken, ana shifted 
from subject to subject ; the same word or phrase is 
sometimes used in opposite senses; every thing is person- 
ified, such as the law, sin, righteousness, &c. ; and the 
personification assumes different shapes in different parts 
of the discourse. We must, therefore, be careful to draw 
out the main thread from its rhetorical entanglements, and 
to follow it through, without being turned aside by mere 
tropes and metonymies. 

The idea, with which the chapter opens, is, that believers 
are delivered from subjection to law, that is, from servitude 
and thraldom under it, as merely a catalogue of commands. 
Their moral life is not developed by slavish, mechanical 
observance of the letter, — so much to be done, because so 
much is exacted, — but by a freer method, and by a higher 
principle, namely, by the spirit itself of righteousness, or 
as the apostle elsewhere calls it, by faith, which leads them 
spontaneously in the way of obedience. He begins by 
pleading that his brethren in Christ were dead to law, that 
IS, when it is taken in the formal sense just mentioned. 

1. Know ye not, brethren, (for T speak to them that know the 
law,) how that the law hath dominion over a man as long as he 

Ver. 1-4. As a woman is released from the law of 
her mairiage, when her husband is dead, wo we, who 
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liveth ? 2. For the woman which hath a husband, is bound by 
the law to her husband, so long as he liveth ; but if the husband 
be dead, she is loosed from the law of her husband. 3. So then, 
if, while her husband liveth, she be married to another man, she 
shall be called an adulteress; but if her husband be dead, she is 
free from the law, so that she is no adulteress, though she be 
married to another man. 4. Wherefore, my brethren, ye also are 
become dead to the law, by the body of Christ, that ye should be 
married to another, even to him who is raised from the dead, that 
we should bring forth fruit unto God. 5. For when we were in 
the flesh, the motions [literally^ passions, or emotions,] of sins, 
which were by the law, did work in our members to bring forth 
fruit unto death ; 6. but now we are delivered from the law, that 
being dead [Grieshach^ being dead to that] wherein we were 
held ; that we should serve 4n newness of spirit and not in the 
oldness of the letter. 

believe, are become dead to mere law (in the sense men- 
tioned above,) by the corporeal death of Christ, which we 
professed to take upon ourselves when we were buried in 
baptism — as is explained in ch. vi. 3-6. [Mark the 
striking want of precision in the form of the simile, here, 
and in its application : At first, it is said that the law hath 
dominion (literaUy^ lords it) over a person only so long as 
that person lives ; then, that when the person dies, not he, 
but another, namely, his wife, is loosed from the law ; and 
lastly, this is made to illustrate the point that, as believers 
have taken Christ's death upon themselves in a symbolical 
way, they themselves (not others,) are dead to the law, or 
loosed from its despotism. We must be careful not to be 
misled by such shiftings of the figure.] 

5, 6. — were in the fleshy] not literally, for in that sense 
they were still in the flesh ; but when we lived under the 
domination of our senses. — the passions^ or emotions of 
sim^ which were by the lato.] Sin is personified. Its 
emotions are said to be occasioned by the law, because 
the strife it raises within us is caused by our consciousness 
of its being unlawful, prohibited, — as the apostle explains 
in the 7th verse. — did work in our members^] or in onr 
sensitive nature ; for the members of our body are not 
themselves directly affected by the prohibitions of moral 
law. — to bring- forth fruit unto death,] or unto guilt, self- 
condemnation. But now, being dead to the law, (as before 
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7. What shall we say, then ? Is the law sin ? God forbid. 
Nay, I had not known sin, but by the law ; for I had not known 
lust, except the law had said. Thou shalt not covet 8. But sin, 
taking occasion by the commandment, wrought in me all manner 
of concupiscence. For without the law, sin was dead. 9. For I 
was alive without the law, once ; but when the commandment 
came, sin revived, and I died ; 10. and the commandment which 
was ordained to life, I found to be unto death ; 11. for sin, taking 
occasion by the commandment, deceived me, and by it slew me. 
12. Wherefore, the law is holy, and the commandment holy, and 
just, and good. 

13. Was, then, that which is good made death unto me ? 
God forbid. But sin [was made death unto me,] working 
death in me by that which is good ; that sin, by the command- 
explained,) we serve God in a new way, by the spirit of 
righteousness, and not in the old way, by a mechanical 
observance of the mere letter of the commands. 

7. Because the law exasperates our sinful inclinations, 
'by its prohibition, does it follow that it is itself sinful? 
No, indeed ; for we should not have known sin, as such, 
but for the prohibition, which thwarts it, and makes it to be 
transgression. — lust] here means wrong desire in general. 
We should not have known it, as wrongs but for our 
consciousness that it is unlawful. 

8-11. When we were unconscious of any law against 
such desires, they were not accompanied with guilt, or 
moral death ; and we were then alive, in this sense, — that 
is, we had no self-condemnation. (He evidently uses the 
term death, here, for guilt.) But when the command, or 
prohibition, was brought home to our minds, it made these 
desires become sin, — gave sin its life, that is, its guilt. 
And so, the command, which enjoined hearty obedience, 
or moral life, produced guilt or moral death in us, by our 
breaking it. 

12. That the law is holy and good, is seen from the 
very fact that it forbids sin and requires holiness of us. 

13. He recurs to what he had said in verses 8-11. 
Was it, however, the law itself, strictly speaking, that 
produced death, or guilt, in us ? No ; the guilt was caused 
by those desires which transgressed the law; and the 
command, which forbade them, only brought out into light 
their real character as sin. If there had been no law, those 
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ment, might become exceeding sinful. 14. For, we know that 
the law is spiritual ; but I am carnal, sold under sin ; 15. for that 
which I do, I allow not ; for what I would, that do I not ; but what 
I hate, that do I. 16. If, then, I do that which 1 would not, I 
consent unto the law that it is good. 17. Now, then, it is no 
more 1 that do it, but sin, that dwelleth in me. 18. For I know 
that in me (that is, in my flesh,) dwelleth no good thing ; for to 
will is present with me, but how to perform that which is good, I 
find not. 19. For the good that I would, I do not; but the evil 
which I would not, that I do. 20. Now if I do that [which] I 
would not, it is no more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me. 

desires would have existed still, but without rebuke ; the 
law showed their malignity. 

14. — the law is spiritual] in its requisitions, that is, 
demands spiritual obedience ; but our minds, enslaved by 
the senses, run counter to it ; and this causes the guilt. 
[In other places, the apostle argues that the law, as mere 
command, cannot give us the spirit necessary to obey it.] 

15. That there is such a slavery of the mind appears 
from the fact, that we do what we cannot but condemn, 
and neglect what we cannot but approve as right. [Of 
course, the apostle does not here mean what he literally 
says. He trusts to the self-evident character of the case to 
guard against such a misapprehension, and freely indulges 
in rhetorical language which cannot be interpreted in any- 
way, on the supposition that it is logical. Every body 
knows that, in moral acts, we always do just what we on 
the whole will to do; and that when we do what we 
condemn, it is not because we hate it, but because we on 
the whole love it. No act can be a moral act any further 
than it agrees with the ivHl of the agent.] 

16. Now, if we in our conscience condemn the wrong 
which the law forbids, we ourselves bear testimony, even 
when we disobey the law, that it is good ; according to 
verse 12. 

17. This verse is merely a rhetorical expression, intended 
only for effect, — namely, to set out, in the very strongest 
light, the domineering force of sinful habits of mind. To 
use a common figure, which is almost as strong, — They 
lead u^ captive. 

18-20. — in me, {that is, in my flesh j) dwelleth no good 
thinff,] How does this agree with what he elsewhere 
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21. I find then a law, that, when I would do good, evil ia 
present with me. 22. For I delight in the law of God, after the 
inward man ; 23. hut I see another law in my members, warring 
against the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to the 
law of sin, which is in my members. 24. O wretched man that 
I am ! who shall deliver me from the body of this death ? 25. I 
thank God, [this deliverance is] through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
So, then, with the mind I myself serve the law of God ; but with 
the flesh the law of sin. 

teaches, that our " body is the temple of the Holy Ghost, 
which dwelleth in us ? " or, that we should " present our 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God ? " &c. 
There may be a contradiction in the words, but none in 
the meaning. Manifestly, by the flesh, he here means, as 
in other places, the condition of the mind when subject to 
the senses ; or, as he sometimes calls it, carnal mind. — to 
taill is present with me ; bvi to perform that which is g'ood, 
I find not,] when in this condition. He feels bound in 
conscience to do good ; but his inclinations and will are 
opposed to it. Here and in what follows, the language is 
of the same unguarded rhetorical character as in verses 15, 
17. [It is important to mark the bold license of expression 
in this passage and in the verses referred to. There is, 
indeed, no danger of mistaking it, here ; but it may put us 
on our guard against pressing the apostle's language too 
closely in other places where he treats of this subject.] 

21. — I find, then, a law,] or rule. Our experience shows 
it to be a rule that, while we are conscious of our obligation 
to do good, evil tendencies within us interfere. 

22. He proceeds in this and the following verse, to 
exemplify the foregoing. — I delight in the law of God 
after the inward man;] that is, I approve it in my con- 
science, and feel the obligation to obey it. [He does not 
mean, of course, that his mind, on the whole, accords with 
the law of God, save when he actually obeys ; for such 
accordance of his mind would be the very obedience that 
the law requires.] 

23. — another law in my members ;] another tendency 
within me, namely, that of the sensual aifections. — war* 
ring against the law of my mind;] against the law recog- 
nized by my conscience. 

24. — deliver m^ from the body of this deaths] an Hebra- 
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ism, for this deadly body ; that is, this body which occasions 
death or guilt. The apostle, however, does not mean the 
physical body as such ; for he was not speaking of deliv- 
erance from this, as appears by the next sentence, but of 
deliverance from the domination of the sensual affections. 
— through Jesus Christ our Lord;] that is, I thank God 
there is deliverance therefrom through Christ ; or by faith in 
him ; as the apostle argues at large in the next chapter. — So 
ihen^] referring to what he had said in verses 22, 23. — with 
my mind I serve the lata of God;] in my conscience I 
approve it ; as he had before shown. — taith the flesh the 
lato of sin;] the sensual affections of his mind, when 
predominant, made him the slave of sin. h. b.^ 
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]. Travels in North America, in the Years 1841-2; with Geological 
Observations on the United States, Canada, and Nova Scotia. By 
Charles Lyell, Esq., F. R. S., Author of the Principles of Geology. In 
two Volumes. New York : Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broadway. 1845. 

The chief value of this work, as was to be expected, lies in the 
helps which it affords for the successful study of American 
geology ; and these, we think, are of great merit. How much 
of original and valuable discovery the author has added to the 
hard-earned stores of his predecessors, in this great but half- 
cultivated field, it becomes not us to say. We are of the opinion, 
however, that his labors in this respect, are entitled to our sincere 
thanks. Wo think we might confidently refer, in evidence of 
this, to his investigations at the Falls of Niagara, in the coal- 
measures of Blossberg, in the structure and age of the Apalachian 
mountain-chain, with its accompanying enormous coal-field, in 
the tertiary strata of Martha^s Vineyard, and in the coal-beds of 
Nova Scotia ; not to mention his many observations with regard 
to northern drift and the traces of glacial action, so abundant all 
over the northern part of this continent. The greater portion of 
the work, however, is made up of a well-arranged collection of 
materials, which had been furnished to his hand, by our own 
American geologists, and whose merit he is free to acknowledge. 
From a review of their labors, especially of the reports of our 
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State surveys, he has constructed a most intelligible geological 
map of the United States, Canada, &c., which, with the author's 
description, must be of great utility to the student of the geology 
of this country. The other plates and ideal sections in the work, 
particularly those illustrating the district of Niagara, will be 
acknowledged also as valuable aids. It were useless to add our 
conviction, that this eminent expositor of this noble and fascinating 
science, has placed us under new obligations to him for the 
present addition to his labors, and that the students of American 
geology will find much in this work to render them assistance 
and encouragement. 

But the work before us is not wholly scientific in its interest; 
and it is pleasant to perceive, in reading its closely-pruned 
pages, that, while the author acknowledges the New World to be 
richer than the Old in geological treasures, there being, as he 
says, " no other country in which the ancient strata are developed 
on a grander scale, or more plentifully charged with fossils,^' he 
recognizes the working of principles, movements, and institutions, 
on this side of the Atlantic, tending to raise us to an unparalleled 
degree of intellectual and moral greatness. It is easy, however, 
to detect his attachment to the doctrines of hereditary monarchy. 
He fears that a democratic form of government, guaranteeing to 
all the right of suffrage, has not sufficient power in it to check 
and govern the passions of the populace. Still, he acknowledges 
that the experiment, in connection with our institutions, has 
worked well ; and he has the manliness and honesty to defend us, 
in a very clear and straightforward manner, against some of the 
charges of our European assailants, particularly on the subject of 
repudiation. Of American manners and morals, he speaks in 
high praise. " I am bound to say," says he, " that in the two 
most glaring instances of vulgar familiarity which we experienced 
here, we found out that both the offenders had crossed the Atlan- 
tic only ten years before, and had risen rapidly from a humble 
station. Whatever of good breeding exists here in the middle 
classes, is certainly not of foreign importation ; and John Bull, in 
particular, when out of humor with the manners of the Ameri- 
cans, is oAen unconsciously beholding his own image in the 
mirror, or comparing one class of society in the United States 
with another in his own country, which ought, from superior 
affluence and leisure, to exhibit a higher standard of refinement 
and intelligence." In surveying the subject of our Southern 
slavery, our author seems to betray the same mental coolness as 
he had previously done in gazing upon the foaming cataract of 
Niagara, — his reason and judgment preceding his fancy and 
enthusiasm. Many an abolitionist, in reading his reflections on 
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this vexed and vexing question, will doubtless regard him as 
wanting in philanthropy, and suspect that he has been influenced, 
iQ some of his conclusions, by the planters themselves. Though 
he cannot believe in the utility of immediate and violent emanci- 
pation, he considers the ^^ peculiar institution " an enormous evil 
and curse ; and while he argues that the decreasing productive- 
ness of slave plantations would, itself, in connection with the 
necessity of employing free labor, lead to its abolition in some- 
thing like half a century, he hopes that the slaveholder will not 
wait for such a remote and easy death of the evil, but lose no 
time in applying himself to the education of the slaves, and 
encouraging private manumission to prepare the way for general 
emancipation. Of the state of education in this country, especially 
in New England, Mr. Lyell expresses his highest admiration, and 
he even seems at a loss to account for the manner in which it has 
reached the extent and degree which it has attained among us. 
He is also highly pleased with the operation of the voluntary 
principle, in connection with religion, contending that we have 
gained at least two great advantages by its adoption : first, that 
the ministers are in no danger of going to sleep ; and, secondly, 
that they concern themselves much less with politics than is the 
case on his side of the Atlantic. 

2. Endless Punishment ; its Origin and Grounds examined ; with other 
Discourses. By T. J. Sawyer, Minister of the Orchard street (Univer- 
•alist) Church, New York. New York: C. L. Stickney, 140 Fulton 
■treet, &.c. J845. IGmo. pp. 252. 

This little work, written in popular form, and free, unlabored 
style, is, nevertheless, one of the most thorough examinations of 
the doctrine of endless punishment that we have seen, — so far 
at least as the character and grounds of that doctrine are 
concerned. The Scripture arguments, used in its support, are 
not so largely entered into ; as it was thought, perhaps, that these 
had been more adequately discussed in the numerous publications 
current among us. The author sets the doctrine forth in all the 
various forms it has assumed, from that of literal hell-fire for the 
large majority of mankind, down to an eternal consciousness of 
guilt in a small remnant of our race ; and he then passes under 
review all the grounds, or general principles, on which it has 
been advocated. The reader will find many historical allusions, 
of curious interest, to the origin and successive changes of the 
doctrine, and many examples of the rhetoric and logic that have 
been employed in its behalf. Indeed, we may trace out in these 
pages, the general course which human speculation has hthl on 
the subject, from the earliest ages to the present. Wc would 
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earnestly recommend the work to the attention of all thinkers, 
did not the name of the author render such an introduction to 
notice unnecessary. 

a The Rofie of Sharon : a Religiooa SoaTeoir, for MDCCCXLVL 
Edited by Miss S. C. Edgarton. Boston: A. Tompkins and R R 
Mussey. 1846. 12mo. pp. 304. 

The present volume of our favorite Annual has won the praise, 
from all our editors, of being the best of the series, both in its 
general literary merits, and in its typography, as well as in its 
artistical embellishments. To this judgment, we subscribe, 
without hesitation. It is not our practice to venture on the 
responsibility of distinguishing the merits of the different writers ; 
otherwise, we would mention several pieces which we think 
excel, and point out a manifest improvement, in some of the 
authors, with respect to chasteness of style and clearness of 
thought. 

4. An Essay on the Treatment of Compound Fractures, being the 
Annual Address before the Massachusetts Medical Society, May 28, 
1845. By William J. Walker, M. D., Fellow of the Society, &c. d&c. 
Boston : rress of Crocker & Brewster. 1845. 8vo. pp. 44. Ivi. 

Notwithstanding our ignorance of the subject here treated of, 
we mention this pamphlet for the sake of those who can avail 
themselves of the information it offers, so important to the pre- 
servation of human life. The well-known reputation of one of 
the first surgeons in our country, gives it the highest authority 
with the profession ; and the cases, which are described with 
great clearness in the appendix, seem to demonstrate the prin- 
ciples laid down, so far as the nature of the subject admits of 
demonstration. 
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